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Wozzeck Adds Luster to Metropolitan History 


Alban Berg’s 34-year-old operatic masterpiece 


given impressive performance under Karl Boehm 


By Ronatp Eyer 


Alban Berg’s “Wozzeck”, which 
“achieved its Metropolitan Opera 
premiere at long last on March 5, has 
never, in its 34-year history, been a 
popular opera in most areas of the 
globe, and probably never will be. It 
has. however, been a hardy perennial 
which, like Debussy’s “Pelléas_ et 
Mélisande” and the later operas of 
Richard Strauss, resists uprooting and 
possesses too much of genius simply 
to be written off as a noble, but fruit- 
less. experiment 

The importance of “Wozzeck”, 
composed between 1914 and 1921, is 
that it is a genre piece executed by 
the leading disciple of Arnold Schoen- 
berg in an attempt, unconscious, per- 
haps, to find a fresh mode of operatic 
expression which would at once elude 
the slavish post-Wagnerism of its 
time and the Italian tradition which 
passed with a barely perceptible 
break from the phenomenally success 
ful Verdi to the equally successful 
Puccini. 

It was a formidable challenge, and 
Berg, except on certain academic 
grounds, was able to meet it only part 
way. The reason the work has not 
been a success in popular terms and 
the reason I think it will continue not 
being that kind of success is that it 
presumes too much fore-knowledge 
and preparation on the part of the 
listener. “Wozzeck” is a_ psycholog- 
ical and social study of considerable 
sophistication of a simple, halluci- 
nated soldier who commits murder 
and suicide under the pressure of 
helpless jealousy and the goading of 
an inimical, callous society, and the 
work examines at the same time the 
weaknesses, fears and imbecilities of 
that society 

The opera is based upon frag- 
mentary notes for a play left by the 
young German intellectual, Georg 
Biichner (1813-37), which in turn 
were based upon an actual murder! 
case in Leipzig in 1824 which subse 
quently became a cause célébre in dis 
cussions of materialistic versus ro- 
mantic explanations of the human 
mental processes. The soldier, Woz- 
zeck, driven to madness by the in- 


fidelity of Marie, by whcm he has had 
a child, the open taunting of the 
handscm: drum-major who seduced 
her. and th: contemot in which he is 
held by all who know him, stabs 
Marie and drowns himself. 

The implications of this grim story 
are subtle and complex—too much 
so, perhaps, for the tabloid world of 
opera. He who goes to hear “Woz- 
zeck” had better know in advance 
virtually every word of the text or 
he may find that he can make little 
or nothing of the Biichner-Berg rumi- 
nations. The wide-striding vocal 
lines though many of them are 
gesang-sprecht sung-speech vie 
with an crchestra of 113 (seldom 
tutti, but strong in decibles, nonethe- 
less), and the English text is no more 
than 20 per cent intelligible. 

Another important element of fore- 
knowledge is the fastidious—I almost 
said pedantic—scholarship of the 
musical score Everything fits a 
variety of musical forms and plans 
and scarcely a note is left to chance 
Cast in the classic tri-partite form 
of introduction, working-out and dé- 
nouement, the drama and the music 
are equated in three acts of five short 
scenes each The first act contains 
a suite, a rhapsody, a military march 
and cradle song and a sort of rondo 
The second act is a symphony in five 
movements. The third act is a series 
of inventions of various kinds—on a 
theme, on a tone, on a rhythm, and 
so forth 

While the casual listener is hardly 
aware of these formal designs, as he 
also is not of the 12-tone row and 
other devices of non-tonality em- 
ployed here by the composer, they 
are basic to the opera, psychologically 
as well as musically. It was Berg's 
belief that they do not obtrude nor 
impede expressiveness, and I do not 
think they do, any more than the 
classic composer's rigid da capo aria 
did, except that they are instrumental, 
rather than vocal, conceptions 

The most grateful music is in the 
orchestral interludes which divide the 
scenes, and the most gripping is in 
the final act where the fragmentary 
and sometimes mystifying threads 

(Continued on page 20) 


Rehearsing the tavern scene in the second act of “Wozzeck” 


first appearance in the United States 


Opera House in New York, opening 
a three - and - one - half 
through May 9 
week visit will be devoted to a tour 
which will include Washington, D. ¢ 
and Los Angeles. The American tour 
will be 
Hurok in 
American National Theatre and Acad 
emy under the 
Agreement between the United States 
and Russia 


WOZZECK 


Opera in three acts by Albar 

Berg Librette hased nthe 

play by Georg Buchner, Englis! 

ersion by Vida Harford an 

Eri Blackall Conducted y 

Karl Boehm. Staged by Herbert 

Graft. Sets and costumes hy Cas 

par Neher. First production by 

the Metropolitan Opera ‘ 

ciation on March 1959 
CAST 

Wozzeck Hermann U hulk 

Marie Eleanor Steber 

Margret Margaret Rogget 

The Captain Paul Franke 

Che Doctor Karl Doencl 

The Drum Majo Kurt Baum 

Andres 1 

rhe Focl d 

First Apprentice 

Second Apprentice 

A Soldier 

Marie’s Child 

\ Townsman 


Eleanor Steber, as 
Marie, reads from 
the Bible in the 
third act of “Woz- 
zeck” 


From left to right: 
Karl Doench, as 
the Doctor; Her- 
mann Uhde, as 
Wozzeck; Paul 
Franke, as the 
Captain, in the 
Metropolitan’s 
new production of 


Photos by Louis Melancon the Berg opera 


Famous Bolshoi Ballet To Pay 
First American Visit in April 


The Bolshoi Ballet will make its  cgraphy by Igor Moiseyev and music 
by Khachaturian; “Chopiniana” (“Les 
Sylphides”) by Fokine; “The Forest 
Devil”, with choreography by Leonid 
week szason, Yakobson; “Night on Bare Moun 
The rest of its eight tain’; “Yarmark”; “The Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai”; and works choreo 
graphed to music by Stravinsky, Rach 
maninoff, Tchaikovsky, Medtner and 
contemporary Soviet composers 
collabecration with the The illustrious Galina Ulanova 
heads the list of ballerinas, which in 
cludes Raissa Struchkova, Liudmilla 
Bogomolova Marina Kondratieva 
(Continued on page 7 


April 16 in the Metropolitan 


under the direction of S 


Cultural Exchange 


Earlier, there had been some doubt 
as to whether the tour might not have 
to be postponed. Definite announce 
ment that it would proceed as planned 
was made simultaneously in Moscov 
and New York 

The repertoire will include four 
full-length ballets and highlights from 
other ballets. Two of the full-evening 
works have scores by Serge Proko 
fieff: “Romeo and Juliet” and “The tural Presentations. Leonard 
Stone Flowet This latter ballet has Bernstein will conduct during 
never been performed before outside the tour. which will begin in 
the Soviet Union. The other two are early August and take the or 
“Swan Like” and “Giselle”. The pro chestra to countries throughout 
grams of highlights will include ex Europe and to the Far East 
cerpts from “Spartacus”, with chore 


N. Y¥. Philharmonic 
Tour Includes Russia 


Soviet Russia will be included 
in a ten-week tour to be made 
next summer by the New York 
Philharmonic, in co-operation 
with the President’s Special In 
ternational Program for Cul 
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Catching Up on the News... 


INCE we last addressed you, a number of 
S events, significant and trivial, serious and 
silly, have transpired in the musical news 
that we would like to say a word or two about. 
First, of course, was the serious heart attack 
which struck down Dimitri Mitropoulos in the 
midst of his busy season at the Metropolitan and 
with the New York Philharmonic. Always a 
controversial and colorful figure, Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos is one of the great conductors of our time 
and his temporary absence from the scene and 
the probable curtailment of his activities in the 
future represent a major loss to music. We join 
musicians and music-lovers everywhere in wish- 
ing him a speedy and complete recovery. 


NOTHER blow to the New York Philhar- 
LX monic from a different quarter is the realiza- 
tion that its new auditorium in Lincoln Center 
will not be ready until the season of 1961-62, at 
best. The orchestra’s lease on Carnegie Hall has 
been extended to cover the season 1959-60, but 
the current outlook is that it will be homeless 
during the intervening season of 1960-61. 
Meanwhile, the orchestra’s management is 
grappling with the problem of starting times for 
concerts. As more and more of the city’s popu- 
lation flees to suburbia where transportation to 
and from Manhattan becomes a major considera- 
tion of life, the question looms ever larger as to 
the most convenient time to bring audiences to 
the hall and to release them so that they can get 
home ahead of the milkman. 


T HE Broadway theatres, facing the same prob- 
lem, have finally broken a rock-ribbed tra- 
dition by moving curtain time at midweek mati- 
nees to 2 p.m. Later they hope to change the 
evening curtain from 8:30 or 8:40 to 7:30. For 
some time now, the Metropolitan has begun all 
evening performances at 8:00, or earlier. The 
Philharmonic is considering 8:00 for evening per- 
formances and 2:00 for the Friday matinee. 

The matinee has become a particularly nettling 
problem, what with the increasing number of 
ladies with jingling bracelets who depart in the 
middle of the program and, as often as not, in 
the middle of a movement. The question is are 
they heading for an early train or for a cup of 
tea before the train? Or do they wish to spend 
no more than an hour at a concert? 

On the silly side was the ban issued by New 


York’s City License Commissioner against female 
dancers in Les Ballets Africains appearing nude 
from the waist up. The ban was, of course, 
manna to the box office, but it was another 
example of the misplaced, mawkish prudery and 
foot-in-the-mouth diplomacy that so often makes 
America a laughing-stock in international rela- 
tions. 


ES Ballets Africains is a troupe of ethnic 
dancers representing the folklore and culture 
of their native Guinea whose flag was raised for 
the first time at United Nations headquarters a 
few days after the company opened at the Martin 
Beck Theatre (the company, incidentally, was on 
hand for the flag-raising ceremony, dressed for 
the sub-freezing temperature). 

How to explain to these dancers that their na- 
tive rituals and costumes are indecent to the un- 
sullied American eye and that a minor New York 
City bureaucrat has the right—nay, the duty—to 
censor them? Luckily, Philadelphia and Athenian 
Boston saw nothing to protect an innocent popu- 
lace against in the bare bosoms of three young 
Guinean folk dancers. The rest of the country 
has yet to be heard from. 

At the other end of the spectrum was New 
York’s art- and culture-loving Parks Commis- 
sioner, Robert Moses, who stirred up a hornets’ 
nest when it was discovered recently that he, as 
chairman of the State Power Authority, had 
commissioned Morton Gould, to the tune of 
$5,000 plus expenses, to compose a suite for 
concert band which was played at the dedication 
of the Robert Moses Dam last September. This 
bit of largesse, in connection with the multi- 
million-dollar St. Lawrence power project, was 
characterized as a flagrant waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, and Mr. Moses, in his usual good form, 
replied that the charge was “too absurd for ex- 
tended comment”. 


OW, we have not heard Mr. Gould's “St. 
| NX Lawrence Suite”, and we must admit that 
his fee of $5,000 plus expenses was a handsome 
one, even for a dam site. But the mere thought 
of a public official in this country in this day and 
age even considering the idea of commissioning 
music for a public ceremony is so heady, so 
redolent of the Elector of Hanover, that we can 
only put by our pen and contemplate the phe- 
nomenon in wordless bliss. 


On the front cover 


Take any season’s schedules of major American musical organizations 


symphony orchestras, festivals, opera companies, 


and recital series 


oratorio societies, 
then choose completely at random any dozen of 


these, and the chances are that the name of David Lloyd would turn up 
aS guest artist on several of them, and, in some cases, more than once. 
Last season, for example, the young American tenor appeared on three 


different pairs of concerts with the Chicago Symphony. 


This season, in 


addition to his solo recitals, a lengthy tour with the Concert-Opera Group 
in Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”, and a session with the New England Opera 


Theatre in Boston in Puccini’s “La Rondine”, 


his tour includes perform- 


ances with the Philadelphia, New York Philharmonic, Pittsburgh, Min- 
neapolis, Cincinnati, and Nashville orchestras, and at the Washington 


Cathedral in oratorio. 


For the 1959-60 season, he is booked for reappearances with a half- 
dozen major orchestras, and he will tour transcontinentally with the 


Boston Opera’s production of Offenbach’s operetta 


“Voyage to the 


Moon”, in the American premiere of which he took a leading part last 


summer, at the Boston Arts Festival. 


In Europe, he is well known for his performances at the festivals in 


DAVID 


Prades, Athens, Glyndebourne, and Edinburgh—a small portion of the 


list of engagements that could be credited to his name. 
And no less than seven recording labels identify the disks on which 


LLOYD 


he can be heard—those of RCA Victor, Columbia, Vanguard, Boston, 


Unicorn, Mercury, and the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


right of Gene Cook) 


(Photograph copy- 
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Poulene’s La Voix Humaine 
Aeclaimed in Paris Premiere 


By CLaupe Rostanp 


Paris.—The world premiere of 
Francis Poulenc’s new opera, “La voix 
humaine”, at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris was a brilliant success both with 
the critics and the public. This lyric 
tragedy was composed after the one- 
character play by Jean Cocteau, which 
was performed at the Comédie-fran- 
¢aise by Berthe Bovy, and which was 
also produced as a motion picture 
with Anna Magnani. At the Opéra- 
Comique, Denis Duval performed the 
role in its first musical incarnation. 
(The same subject had already at- 
tracted other composers, including 
two Germans, one of them Hans Wer- 
ner Henze,, and a Japanese, but Pou- 
lenc’s work is the first to reach the 
light of day.) 

The subject is extremely simple, 
almost banal, but Cocteau has treated 
it with a dramatic poetry and a psy- 
chological finesse that are astonishing. 
The day after breaking up a love- 
affair, a young woman telephones her 
lover for the last time, for he is going 
to marry another woman the next day. 
For almost 45 minutes the heroine is 
alone on the stage, the receiver to 
her ear. She gives us only one side 
of the conversation, but she makes us 
devine the answers of her invisible 
interlocutor and share the emotional 
agony which she is suffering as a re- 
sult of this separation. 


Tempting Subject 


It was evidently very tempting to 
a musician to write a role of this genre 
for a singer, a role which could con- 
stitute a bravura piece, a sort of vir- 
tuosity as uncommon in its vocal as 
in its stage aspects. One might have 
supposed that such a psychological 
situation would inspire a composer 
to write a violent, agitated, pathetic 
score, which would take the form of a 
great dramatic aria proceeding from 
a Vast recitative to an impassioned 
adagio and terminating in a despairing 
allegro. It is probably of a solution 
of this genre that a Verdi or a Strauss 
would have thought 

But this is not the solution chosen 
by Poulenc. He is not so profoundly 
steeped in the grandiloquent traditions 
of the lyric theatre, and he has pre- 
ferred to allot to the music a very 
modest, delicately shaded role. His 
score is entirely subservient to the 
text of Cocteau, which is itself very 
quiet and free of melodramatic 
touches. 

As in his score for the “Dialogues 
des Carmélites”, Poulenc has written 
as if he had been intimidated by his 
text, and he has respected it so much 
that his music seems littlke more than 
a simple and discreet accompaniment, 
leaving the words in the foreground. 
But if the dramatic ambiance of the 
“Dialogues des Carmélites” accommo- 
dated itself perfectly to such a musi- 
cal renunciation, it does not seem to 
me that the same situation exists 
with respect to the emotional climate 
of “La voix humaine”, whose very 
human pathos demands a more high- 
ly colored music, a music which could 
superimpose a dramatic tension upon 
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that of Cocteau’s text. 

In spite of this voluntarily subdued 
score, “La voix humaine” won suc- 
cess because it carried the public with 
it. It should be added that this pre- 
miere benefited from especially favor- 
able conditions. The role was taken 
by Denise Duval, who revealed her- 
self as a remarkable tragic actress and 
singer. She did not lose her grip for 
one instant during the 45 minutes of 
this telephonic monologue. Such a 
role is extremely difficult. Tempta- 
tions to excess beset the interpreter 
on every side. But Miss Duval showed 
extraordinary tact, sense of human 
verisimilitude, and style. With a great 
simplicity she unites an elegance of 
sensibility and of feeling that one 
rarely encounters in the theatre, es- 
pecially in the opera house. Her 
naturalness, her sincerity are marvels. 
Everything is delicately shaded, scarce- 
ly underlined, as in the Cocteau 


text. One felt that one was not in 
a theatre but actually concealed in 
the room where this love was taking 
its agonized course. 

Miss Duval benefited by the stag- 
ing created by Cocteau himself, a 
production which was a masterpiece 
of tact, nuance, and profound psy- 
chological truth. Cocteau conceived 
the décor, and succeeded in evoking 
an extraordinary ambiance: the un- 
made bed, the pillow on the floor, 
the glass and bottle of mineral water, 
the negligee hanging on a hook, the 
corner of the bathroom visible through 
the half-open door, every minute de- 
tail of the scenery is striking and 
creates that impression of intimacy 
which helps to make us forget that 
we are in the theatre. 

Miss Duval also deserves highest 
praise for her singing. In times past 
she has been severely criticized for 
her voice, which has sometimes had 
an edgy and acid quality. But she 
seems to have worked very seriously 
and intelligently to correct this fault 
Her vocal production is now excel- 
lent and results in a warm, round, 
velverty timbre. In “La voix humaine”, 
she has probably found the great 
role of her career, and she deserves 
to be heard in it in all of the great 
musical centers of the world. She has 
already sung it at La Scala in Milan. 

Cocteau is decidedly the man of 
the hour. Besides being represented 
at the Opéra-Comique by his “La 
voix humaine”, he has a ballet run- 
ning at the Opéra, “La dame 4a la 
Licorne”, with choreography by Heinz 
Rosen and music by Jacques Chailley 
Cocteau designed the décors and cos- 
tumes. (This has been seen in New 
York in the repertoire of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo.) In this Paris 
production, the leading dancers were 
Claude Bessy, Liane Daydé, and Mi- 
chel Renault. Miss Bessy and Mr 
Renault were brilliantly successful, but 
Miss Daydé was a grave disappoint- 
ment as the unicorn. 


Norwegian Opera Inaugural 


Aids Music Publie’s Morale 


By Doris HOLLAND 


Oslo, 
Flagstad announced the season’s list 
of works, there was much consterna- 


Norway. — When Kirsten 


tion at her selection of d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland” as the initial opera. This 
seldom played work, it was felt, did 
not offer enough of the festive feel- 
ing usually associated with opera 
openings. The season lists, besides 
“Tiefland”, “Der Freischiitz” and “A 
Night in Venice”. If the last-named 
had been played first perhaps there 
would have been more public inter- 
est. As it turns out, the presentation 
of “Tiefland” was an overwhelming 
success for the morale of the Oslo 
music public, a so-so artistic success, 
and a box-office failure. 

The Opera Management invited 360 
people to the opening performance, 
on Feb. 16. In the _ Folketeatret 
where the performances are held this 
constitutes half of the audience. Des- 
pite this half “free” audience, the 
house was not sold-out on opening 
night. 

When Miss Flagstad announced she 
wished to present “Tiefland”, she gave 


as her reason the 
fact that she had 
herself made her 
debut in “Tief- 
land”. To add to 
the sentimentality 
of the occasion she 
hired Kari Lévaas, 
a young girl re- 
cently of the Con- 
servatory, to sing 
the role of Nuri, 
the same role she 
had sung. Miss 
Lévaas had _ not 
appeared in a stage 
production before, 
a fact that was ob- 
vious in perform- 
ance and very un- 
fortunate. AIl- 
though she had 
studied well, and 
was earnest in her 
approach to her 
work, she did not 
have the voice for 
the part, and her 


lack of experience wegian opera 


was too evident for 
opera work at this stage. 

The best performance of the even- 
ing was that of the tenor Bjarne 
Buntz, a helden tenor well known in 
Germany. Other than moments of 
stiffness in his body movements in 
the love scene in the second act his 
performance was all one could wish 
or hope for in an opera of the qual- 
ity of “Tiefland”. 

The role of Marta was sung by 
Marit Isene. She was not able to sing 
above the orchestra at all times, which 
limited her performance somewhat. 
Besides this, she concentrated on the 
singing rather than the acting, and 
played the role of Marta in a man- 
ner which made her appear haughty, 
no matter what the circumstances. 


professional 


Flagstad’s Sister in Small Part 


In the smaller roles, the acting and 
singing of Kirsten Flagstad’s younger 
sister, Karin Marie, was the outstand- 
ing factor in the whole opera. An 
experienced actress and opera singer, 
she has sung at La Scala and in many 
opera and operetta performances both 
here and abroad. Unfortunately, her 
role was not large enough to hold up 
the standard for a whole evening. 
She has a warm, large voice, and one 
wishes the opera management would 
forget that she is the sister of the 
director and give us a chance to see 
her in a leading role. Incide¢ntally, it 
is she who translated “Tiefland” (and 
most of the other operas) into Nor- 
wegian. 

The orchestra, under the direction 
of Oivind Fijelstad, conductor for 
many of Miss Flagstad’s current re- 
cording sessions, was not up to the 
expected standard. Although it is 
much too small, it played much too 
loud. There was an extraordinary 
lack of finish in some of the solo 
work. Since this is the old National 
theatre orchestra increased by new 
members, one hopes for improvement 
as time goes on. 

The scenery was designed shortly 
before his death by Janos Horvath, a 
Hungarian. The work was completed 
by his wife, the Danish painter 
Marianne Horvath. Perhaps Mr. Hor- 
vath had plans to develop his sketches 


King Olaf V and his daughter Princess Astrid greet 
Kirsten Flagstad (right) at the opening of the Nor- 
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(Continued 
more satisfactorily, but the results we 
had were not very interesting 

This is of course only a beginning, 
and we are hoping for better things 
from the Norwegian Opera. Within 
the limited resources given her, Miss 
Flagstad has done very well. But with 
the promise of half-filled houses and 
a very small budget from the par- 
lament (about $90,000 a year), there 
is much work to be done in 
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interest- 


ing the local public in opera. Per 
haps the “star” system would help 
After the opening, the Norwegian 
King, His Majesty Olav V, was pres- 
ent at a reception in the Oslo City 
Hail, at which all of the invited gov 


ernment officials, guests from Swedish 
and Danish operas, performers, work- 
ers with the opera, and the first-night 


public were invited 


Freiburg Hails 
American Musical 


Breisgau 
posed 
American 

I urope 

vote 

city of 
most 


Freiburg in 
The frequently 
whether the 
succeed in 
affirmative 
vincial 


Germany 

question of 
musical can 
received another 
recently, as the pro- 
Freiburg im Breisgau 
reacted favorably indeed to the 
local production of Cole Porter's 
Kiss Me Kate It had already been 
done in several large German cities 
(Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Munich) and in 


Vienna, where it had a resounding 
SUCCESS In Munich, on the other 
hand, it came rather close to falling 
on it face 


This is the first production, so 
as we know, of an American musical 
by @ provincial theatre in Germany, 
and as such it represents an unusually 
interesting 
small 
O00 


far 


test Freiburg is a 


125, 
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university 
inhabitants 
tron of 
Theatre 
which 
operetia 


town of 
with a 


some 
strong tradi 
The Municipal 
repertoire, in 
opera and 


conservatism 
plays a 
legitimate 
ilternate 


varied 
drama 


The staging of 


Wa an 


Kiss Me 
act « considerable 
the part of the Freiburg 
ment, prompted by the 
that the operetta 

outlived its 


Kate” 


courage 


on manage 
growing feel 
has fairly well 
The latter-day 
truth 4o tell, sad affairs, 
abounding in standard plots and situ 
ations, clichés, repugnant sentimental 
ity and peopled with thoroughly un- 
convincing characters. Europe needs 
kind of light musical theatre, 
that has more to do with today’s 
world The American musical fills 
the bill on several counts 
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first musical 
had ever seen 

Ihe success of “Kiss Me, Kate” in 
Freiburg is no guarantee that other 
American musicals would go over in 
the same way. But Freiburg is well 
pleased with the current experiment 
and is planning to bring out another 
musical next year 

If it should turn out that the Ameri- 
can musical is, contrary to generally- 
held opinion, suitable for the Euro- 
pean market, the benefits to European 


most of the spectators 


theaters would be great 
Everett Helm 

Berlin Witnesses 
Jazz Festival 

Berlin The “Deutscher Jazz-Salon 
Berlin 1959", which was held here 
for four days in January, featured a 
number of concerts, cabaret per 


and a film series 
Of special interest was a discussion 
by Joachim Ernst Behrendt on the 
subject of “Jazz as Mirror and Coun 
terroint to the Modern Werld”™, which 
was profcund and all-embracing in its 
ex mination of jazz's evolution, de- 
v.lspment, and influence on other art 


formances, lectures 


form High points of the motion 
picture series were the French film 
on the International Festival of New 


Orleans Jazz in Paris, and Cousteau’s 
“Autour d'un Recif” with music by 
André Hedeir. 

The concerts included the Berlin 
Helmut Brandt Csmbo (remarkable 
in its free, and rhythmically inventive 
improvisation), the Swedish band of 
Jack Lidstroem, the Albert Mangels- 
dorff-Jazztet (with the Yugoslavian 
virtuoso trumpeter Dusco Gojkovic), 
and the RIAS Combo. 

Most of the events took place at 
the Kengresshalle, the Freie Universi- 
taet, and the American Information 
Center. H. H. Stuckenschmidt 


Handel! Opera To Open 
Munich Festival 


Munich.—The Munich Opera Fes- 
tival, to be held from Aug. 9 to Sept. 
9, will open with a performance of 
Handel's “Julius Caesar.” Other 
operas to be given at the Prinzregen- 
ten Theatre include “Tannhaeuser”, 
“Fidelio”, “Arabella”, “Elektra” 
‘Rosenkavalier”, and “Tristan and 
Isolde”. The newly restored Cuvillier 
Theatre will feature operas by Mozart 
and Strauss, namely “Cosi Fan Tutte”, 
‘The Marriage of Figaro”, “The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio”, “Ariadne 
auf Naxos”, and “Capriccio”. The 
festival also schedules two serenade 
concerts, a recital by Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, and a concert by the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Herbert von 
Karajan 





Linz Gets New 


Vienna Stages ‘ 


By Ernst von Mirvac 


Vienna Austria has been enriched 
by a new opera house. A few days 
before Christmas the rising industrial 
centre of Linz, capital of the province 


of Upper Austria, threw open the 
gates of its new theatre, constructed 
by Clemens Holzmeister. The strong 


musical life of this town has thus been 
given a new stimulus. During the last 
years Linz has been the scene of per- 
formances of numerous avant-gardist 


works which could not be heard in 
Vienna, such as Liebermann’s “Leo- 
nora 45” or Krenek’s “Pallas Athene 
weint™ This time it was Richard 
Strauss’s “Arabella” which was chosen 
as an opening performance. Young 
and fresh voices sang in it and se 
cured the opera full success 


The Christmas performance of the 
Vienna State Opera was “Das Rhein 


gold With the exception of “Gotter 
dimmerung”’, which ts to be revived 
in the further course of this season 
the Vienna opera program now list 
the full “Nibelungen” series. Herbert 
von Karajan, State Opera director 
both conducted and produced it. Th 
cast (Hans Hotter, Wolfgang Wind 
eassen, Ira Malaniuk, Gre Brouwer 


Martin Schindelar 
The new opera house in Linz, Austria, constructed by Clemens Holzmeister 


Opera House; 


‘RKheingold” 


stiin) was of the very first order 
Mr. Karajan conducted with his usual 
precision and took the tempos strik- 
ingly fast, which was very much to 
the advantage of the dramatic parts, 
but made the lyrical parts, such as 
the scene on the bottom of the Rhine, 
lose a little of their poetry. 

Emil Preetorius’ scenery follows the 
abstract line. Although this experi- 
enced stage designer keeps away from 
the new principles of Bayreuth, he 
sometimes succumbs to them. What 
is the point of not making Erda ap- 
pear on the stage but showing a blue 
fluorescent light in her stead? A rev- 
erence for a purely symbolic interpre- 
tation is opposed to the definite direc- 
tions of the poet-composer. 

Another revival was that of 


Han- 


del’s “Julius Caesar”. It deserved full 
marks, both with regard to the music 
and the staging. Caspar Neher’s cos 
tumes and O. F. Schuh’s production 
transferred the scene of action into 
the period of Racine and Corneille 


Eberhard Waechter and Wilma Lipp 
gave perfect performances of thei 
parts. Heinrich Hollreiser conducted 

\ large part of the artistic activity 
of the State Opera now on the 
houlders of this conductor 


rests 
efficient 





as the ofera has suffered a sever: loss 
by the unexpected death of Rudolf 
Moralt. 

Ernest Krenek came for a few days’ 
visit to Vienna, his native city, and 
appeared as a conductor and lecturer. 
His brilliant conferences are fasci- 
nating by the perfection of their logic 
and of their content. This applies 
slightly less to the works of his latest 
period such as the cantata “Sestina”, 
first performed here on this occasion 
and based on six sounds differently 
arranged for each verse. It is an in- 
teresting and painstaking work, but 
one which means little to the ear and 
is essentially of historical and philo- 
logical interest. 

The 75th anniversary of Anton von 


Webern's birthday—he died in 1945 
—was the occasion for the Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary 


Music to arrange an evening exclu- 
sively devoted to the works of thts 
composer. Michael Gielen conducted 
a chamber orchestra and Ilona Stein- 
gruber, eminent expert in contempo- 
rary music, was the singer. It could 
not have been said to have affected 
the large audience, but bore the char- 
acter of a commemorative evening. 

Very fine music by Schubert has 
been available in a Schubert film 
which was produced by Ernst Ma- 
rischka, which has been drawing large 
audiences both in Germany and Aus- 
tria for weeks. A love affair from 
the composer's life is framed by mu- 
sic performed by first-class singers 
such as Wilma Lipp and Eberhard 
Waechter, both members of the State 
Opera. 


Bregenz To Mark 
Strauss Anniversary 


Bregenz.—The musical program of 
the Bregenz Festival, which will take 
place from July 21 to Aug. 20, will 
celebrate the 60th anniversary of the 
death of Johann Strauss with a spe- 
cial presentation of his operetta “Tau- 
send und Eine Nacht” under the mu- 
sical direction of Heinrich Hollreiser 
The schedule also includes three one- 
act operas—“Combattimento di Tan 
credi e Clorinda” by Monteverdi, “Il 
Maestro di Cappella” by Cimarosa, 
and “I| Campanello” by Donizetti 
under the direction of Alfredo Simo- 
netto; concerts by the Vienna Sym- 
phony under Karl Boehm, Heinrich 
Hollreiser. and Volkmar Andreae; 
and recitals by Anton Dermota, Elly 
Ney. Ludwig Hoelscher, and Walter 
Schneiderhan 

The Vienna State Opera ballet will 
perform “Medusa” by Gottfried von 
Einem, and “Don Juan” with music 
by Gluck. 


Preliminary Plans For 
New Salzburg Hall 
Salzburg.—The new Salzburg Fest 


spielhaus, which is scheduled to ope: 
during the summer of 1960, will be 


inaugurated with a performance of 
Mezart’s “Don Giovanni” Othe 
presentations at the new house will 
include Hugo von Hofmannsthal’ 


‘Das Salzburger Grosse Welttheater 
Paul Claudel’s “The Silk Shoe”, ar 
eratorio by Handel er Haydn, and ar 











orchestral concert featuring either 
Bruckner symphony cr the Ninth 
Symrhony by Beethoven 

Nuremberg The City of Nurem 


berg is planning to build a new con 
cert hall at a cost of 12,000,000 marks 
(approximately $3,000,000). The hal 
is expected to seat abcut 3,000 per 


sons. 


“wy 


The renowned Galina Ulanova, who heads the 
list of ballerinas coming with the Bolshoi Ballet 


A spectacular scene from the Bolsho‘’’s production of “Romeo and Juliet”, one of two ballets 
with music by Prokofieff that will be given here 


“The Fountain of Bakhchisarai’” includes a vigorous warrior’s dance, 


to be offered in programs of excerpts and shorier works 


Bolshoi Ballet's History-Making Visit 


(Cont nued from page 3) 
and Nina Timofeyeva. The male 
wing will include Yuri Zhdanov, 
Nicolai Fadeyechev, Georgi Farma- 
yants, Boris Khokhlov, Yuri Kondra- 
tov. Alexander Lapauri, Gennadi 
Lediakh, Vladimir Levashev, and 
Yaroslav Sekh 

With the company will come its 
principal choreographer, Leonid Lav- 
rovsky; principal conductor, Yuri 
Faier; principal designer, Vadim Rin- 
din; and the conductor Gennadi Rozh- 
estvensky 

Ihe visit will entail a history-mak- 
ing theatrical transfer. The company 
will number between 170 and 200. 
The scenery alone will weigh 40 tons. 
An orchestra of 90 American musi- 
cians has been formed here and a staff 
of administrators and stage techni- 
clans organized 

Because of the shortness of the tour 
and its enormous cost, admission 


March, 1959 


prices have been raised. At the gala 
premiere on April 16, seats in the 
orchestra will be priced at $30 and 
$40, with box seats at $50. But even 
on opening night there will be seats 
in the Family Circle as low as $2. 

At succeeding performances, seats 
will be priced at $15 and $12.45 in 
the orchestra. Two midweek matinees 
to be announced will have a $10.50 
top. Performances will be given on 
Monday through Saturday evenings, 
besides the special matinees. 

The Bolshoi Ballet has appeared 
outside of the Soviet Union only three 
times in its history. It journeyed to 
London in 1956, visited Paris in 1958, 
and appeared in Brussels last summer. 
The history of the company goes back 
to the year of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1776, when ballets were first 
performed regularly at the Bolshoi 
Theatre. The word “bolshoi” means 
“grand” or “large” 


End of Act I of “Giselle”, a popular Bolshoi presentation, included in the 
repertoire of the American tour 


Raissa Struchkova, an- 
other of the leading 
ballerinas to be seen 
with the Bolshoi Ballet 
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La Seala Ballet Demonstrates 


Growth in Prokofieff Work 


By Perer Dracapze 


Milan.—After the success of “Cen- 
erentola” during the past two seasons, 
the Scala decided to mount another 
full-length Prokofieff ballet, “Romeo 
e Giulietta”, scheduled for a total of 
some eight performances this year 

The Theatre Ballet Company, un- 
der the direction of Esme Bulnes, 
demonstrated an over-all improve- 
ment in style, technical ability and 
unity. At the same time it gave us 
the chance of seeing a fine and grow- 
ing group of young dancers and solo- 
ists stemming from the Scala School 
itself without the temporary import 
of recognized stars to sustain the 
standard of the performance, as in the 
past. For the first time in many years 
the company has proved to be a self- 
sufficient unit on a par with many 
better-known theatre companies in 
Europe 


Carla Fracci Triumphant 

Another triumph for the school was 
the fact that the young prima bal 
lerina Carla Fracci, who took the 
role of Giulietta at the second per 
formance, has been engaged as guest 
star by the London Festival Ballet 
and will probably appear with this 
company during their United States 
tour in early 1960. It is believed 
that Miss Fracci is the first Italian 
ballerina to be invited to appear as a 
star with a leading foreign company 
since the end of World War Il. She 
does not possess an extraordinary 
technique but has that grace and 
inner beauty so rarely found among 
the young generation of dancers and 
she certainly has the material to be 
come a truly international ballet star 

rhe first Giulietta, Vera Colombo, 
is undoubtedly a first-class dancer 
with an infinitely superior technique 
to that of Miss Fracci, but she must 
still find more softness of gesture and 
movement to project her sensitivity 
to the public with greater facility. The 
young and romantic Romeo was 
Mario Pistoni, who has now learned 
to not only be a brilliant soloist but 
also a noteworthy partner. The male 
part of the cast, however, was domi- 
nated by the strong and perfectly 
characterized Tebaldo of Aldo San 
tambrigio, whose aggressive virility 
on the stage was indeed heartening 


Luciano Rosada Conducts 

The orchestra was superbly direct 
ed by Luciano Rosada, a pupil of the 
late Maestro Guarnieri, who is one 
of the most talented young conductors 
in this country The spectacular sets 
depicting a Byzantine Verona and the 
colorful costumes were the work of 
Nicola Benois. The choreography by 
John Cranko was effective and par- 
ticularly exciting in the duel scene 
rhis certainly one of the most 
perfect productions that we have seen 
at the Scala for several seasons 

A new production of “Don Pas 
quale” opened the Piccola Scala, with 
sets and costumes designed by the 
director, Franco Zeffirelli, who placed 
the production in the mid-19th cen 
tury instead of the 18th This was 
effective and appropriate in the first 
and last scenes, but the stage was in 
clined to be rather drab and heavy 


was 


in the rest of the work because of a 
lack of contrast so much easier to 
obtain in the earlier period. Never- 
theless, Mr. Zeffirelli displayed his 
customary taste and accuracy for 
detail 

Brilliance was not lacking in the 
scintillating performance of Norina 
given by Graziella Sciutti, who was 
singing this role for the first time. 
Petite Miss Sciutti has a small but 
silvery voice that carries to the farth- 
est corner of even a fairly large 
house; with her extremely charming 
personality this made a noteworthy 
debut 

Sesto Bruscantini was a restrained 
but sympathetic Pasquale. At a later 
performance this role was also effec- 
tively played by Carlo Badioli. We 
had some splendid singing from Luigi 
Alva as Ernesto, but the Malatesta 
of Rolando Panerai was rather dis- 
appointing, as he failed to bring out 
the subtlety and elegance of this role 
and was frequently uncertain in his 
intonation The conductor, Nino 
Sanzogno, maintained a steady equi 
librium between the stage and or- 
chestra but occasionally took the 
tempos too slowly with a resulting 
loss of sparkle and mood 

At the large Scala, “La Bohéme” 
started off on an unsure footing 
when Giuseppe di Stefano had some 
temporary voice trouble 20 minutes 
before the curtain went up on the 
first night Gianni Raimondi was 
rushed to the stage from the nearby 


Biffi Scala Restau- 
ramt where he had 
been eating. Mr. 
Raimondi proved 
to be a_ vocally 
secure Rodolfo. As 
fate would have it, 
he also caught a 
chill and had to 
be replaced in the 
second act of the 
next performance 
by Doro Antonioli, 
whom I did not 
see, although re- 
ports stated that 
he had creditably 
finished the eve- 
ning. Mr. di Ste- 
fano was back with 
us for the third 
performance, well 
rested and in out- 
standing vocal 
form, which result- 
ed in one of those 
warm and gener- 
ous interpretations 
that only he is able 
to give, at least as 
far as the tenors in 
the Italian opera 
field are _ con- 
cerned. 

Boris Christoff 
shared the role of 
Colline with Giuseppe Modesti who 
took over at a later performance. Mr 
Modesti was much the more convinc- 
ing artist, both for the color of his 
voice and his sense of ensemble. The 
rest of the cast remained unchanged, 
as far as I know, and included Ettore 
Bastianini, as a splendid Marcello; 
Enzo Sordello, as Schaunard; Carlo 
Badioli, as Benoit; Giorgi Tadeo, as 
Alcindoro; and Mariella Adana, as 
a shrill but charming Musetta. 

Particular praise must be given to 
the Mimi of Renata Scotto, one of 

(Continued on page 38) 


Bellini’s Beatrice da Tenda 
Opens Palermo Season 


By Wittiam WEAVER 


The Teatro 
1897, is the youngest of 
major opera houses, and in 
the last few seasons, it has proved 
to be one of the most interesting, 
both in its programming and in its 
selection of artists. Last year, as a 
tribute to Sicily’s own Vincenzo Bel- 
lini, the Massimo opened its season 
with the rarely-performed “Il Pirata”. 

This year, the management chose 
an even rarer Bellini opera, “Beatrice 
da Tenda”. The choice proved to be 
a happy one, and the opening night, 
Jan. 12, was a gala occasion, not only 
socially but also artistically 

“Beatrice” is not, like “Il 


Palermo 
built in 
Italy's 


Massimo, 


Pirata”, 


an early work; it belongs to the com- 
poser’s last years, coming between 
“Norma” (1831) and “I Puritani” 
(1835). It was first produced at La 
Fenice in Venice in 1833 and was 
a disastrous failure. Since then it 
has been revived only a few times, 
and never with any success. 

Its original failure was due, ac- 
cording to some people (including 
Bellini), to the libretto. But, though 
Felice Romani’s story is a somewhat 
garbled one, it is no worse than many 
another. The fact is that the music, 
though it is of a very high quality, 
is not typical of the composer; and 
lovers of Bellini’s tender lyricism may 
at first be taken aback by the occa- 
sional harshness and vigor of this 


Lille Foto 


A scene from “Beatrice da Tenda”, the rarely performed Bellini opera 
that has been revived by the Teatro Massimo in Palermo 


Erio Piccagliani 


During the intermission of “Don Pasquale” at La 
Seala are (from the left) Renzo Bianchi, assistant 
artistic director; Franco Zeffirelli, designer and stage 
director; Luigi Alva, the Ernesto; Graziella Sciutti, 
the Norina; Antonio Ghiringhelli, head of La Scala; 
and Nino Sanzogno, conductor 


score, which adheres closely to the 
gloomy, twisted text. 

Beatrice is a noble Duchess, mar- 
ried to a villainous tyrant, Filippo 
Visconti. The Duke loves a lady of 
the court, Agnese, who resembles the 
Countess Eboli in Verdi's “Don 
Carlo”. The perfidious Agnese, in 
turn, loves the tenor, who loves 
Beatrice. It is a round robin of un- 
requited passion. The tortured Ag- 
nese steals some documents and causes 
Beatrice and the tenor to be con- 
demned to death. At the last minute, 
she begs the Duchess for forgiveness 
and is forgiven, just as the melancholy 
Beatrice is led off to be executed. 

This dramatic plot requires Verdian 
music; and Bellini, in certain mo- 
ments, anticipates the composer of 
“Ernani”. The first-act duet between 
Beatrice and Filippo is particularly 
forceful and un-Bellinian. It is also 
the musical high point of the opera. 
At other moments, Bellini finds his 
more familiar sweetness; and these 
pages, too, are worthy of his pen. 
The first-act romanza of Agnese is 
especially moving, as is the entire 
final scene, where Beatrice nobly 
faces death, and the tenor invokes 
her memory with an adagio of in- 
effable sadness and efficacy. 

The opera is by no means uneven 
or disjointed. It moves rapidly from 
one situation to the next and carries 
the listener with it. Vittorio Gui, 
who ably conducted the Palermo per- 
formance, also did Bellini a service 
by cutting a final cabaletta, which 
the composer had lifted from his 
juvenile “Bianca e Gernando” and 
inserted in “Beatrice” at the insistence 
of Giuditta Pasta. Instead, Mr. Gui 
substituted a reprise by the chorus 
of the tenor’s final air, “Angiol di 
pace”, a slow and touching Bellinian 
addio. 

The direction of the Teatro Mas- 
simo wisely chose a fine cast of sing- 
ers to put at Mr. Gui’s disposal and 
flanked him with a first-rate director 
and designer. The latter was Piero 
Tosi, one of Italy’s most promising 
young scenic artists. His “La Son- 
nambula” at La Scala several years 
ago proved that he understands Bel- 
lini profoundly, and his romantic 
“Macbeth” at the Spoleto festival 
last summer was equally effective. 

For “Beatrice”, Mr. Tosi designed 

(Continued on page 38) 
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That “A” Again 

My recent (Jan. | issue) refer- 
ence to singers’ complaints about 
raising the pitch of A in Vienna 
has brought a lengthy and inform- 
ative letter from Arthur Wilson, a 
noted teacher of singing in Boston 
and subscriber to this magazine for 
almost half a century, who de- 
scribes himself as an “irreverent 
iconoclast”. Here is what he 
writes: 

Dear Mephisto: 

By actual memory your personal 
tradition from the day of your ven- 
erable founder has been to allay 
the pangs of the grieving, as well 
as to prick the bubbles of the 
pompous. 

Would it comfort your Vienna 
State singers, angered by conduc- 
ter von Karajan’s 447 A, to be 
reminded that in 1874 their British 
cousins climbed to a 450 A on 
their Covent Garden stage, and 
when they sang oratorio with the 
London Philharmonic, they wav- 
ered dizzily between 450.6 and 
454.7. 

Of course the singers were 
neither blameworthy nor even sus- 
pect, when, in the early half of the 
19th century, a new rocket took 
off into space, and swept them into 
unexplored regions, with less con- 
sideration for their well-being, or 
even their consent, than would be 
given the tail of a kite. 

The rocket was musical 
pitch; its motive force, the 
febrile lure of the chromatic 
scale. 

With increasing speed the new 
conceit infected incipient inventors 
in a maze of experiment to make 
bugles into trumpets and cornets, 
and the hunting horn (Wagner’s 
1845 Dresden “Tannhiauser” pair 
of Waldhérner) into that romantic 
lord of the modern orchestra—the 
‘horn” (freed from the pseudo 
tuning of hand in bell). 

From its infancy the slide trom- 
bone had the 12 tones; by facili- 
tated fingering, Boehm emanci- 
pated the flute, as did Klosé the 
clarinet, with oboe and _ bassoon 
benefiting, but it was a long and 
tortuous face-lifting, and for many 
years musical Europe writhed in a 
welter of pitches. 

Who started it 
one Bluhmiel, a 
about 1813, began experiments 
with his “piston-valves”. And yet, 
even 60 years later, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, then made head of the 
Russian naval bands, tells us he 
spent two years trying to write 
methods for the blown instruments, 


all? Some say 
Silesian oboist, 
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only to abandon the task as com- 
pletely hopeless, because of the 
infinite variation in design and the 
endless confusion in resulting tech- 
niques. 

But when and why the uneasy 
pitch? Verdi reveals a glimpse in 
a letter from St. Agata, Feb. 3, 
1865, to Leon Escutier, his agent 
in Paris, in regard to the approach- 
ing world premiere there of his 
revised “Macbeth” (April 21): 
“Oh, if you only had our trumpets, 
that sound so bright and full!! 
Your trompettes a _ pistons 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl.” 

Many others rejected the tone 
in the new valved brass, which for 
them was dulled by the added 
loops of tubing and the bent wind 
channel. There was but one re- 
course for the makers; they took 
it; to get heightened brilliance of 
timbre, they shortened the tubes 
and raised the pitch—and kept on 
raising it. 


are 


Ellis’ Contributions 

No discussion of pitch reason- 
ably could exist, and withhold rec- 
ognition and gratitude to that pro- 
found British scholar, Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis, whose brilliant eru- 
dition and vast research is revealed 
in his brochure “The History of 
Musical Pitch”, read by him in 
1880 before the Society of Arts 
and Sciences of London. 

Together with highly technical 
knowledge in acoustics, and math- 
ematical calculations entirely too 
abstruse for this reader, there is 
to be found vital and invaluable 
information for the musical stu- 
dent and the layman alike. 

Dr. Ellis offers a list of 63 
toric pitches” used by individuals, 
institutions, famous organs and 
organizations, ranging from 415 
“A” to 430 “A”, and prevailing 
throughout Western Europe 
through the 17th, 18th and the 
first half of the 19th centuries, the 
period of time which embraced the 
production of the great classic 
masters, from Bach, through Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
to Rossini. It is significant, says 
Dr. Ellis, that Handel’s pitch 
should have been the exact mean 
of this corridor of 15 vibrations, 
and his proof of this assertion lay 
in his discovery in the possession 
of the rector of Bow, England— 
a Rev. Dr. Driffield—of an A fork 
at exactly 422.5, which he ac- 
cepted without reservations to have 
belonged to Handel. 

While it is also informing that 
Dr. Ellis asserts upon proof that 
Mozart’s A was 421.6, it is highly 
relevant to us as well to heed the 
eminent scientist's severe rebuke to 
the sad lack of organization in 
pitch agreement prevailing at that 
time, both for the harm done the 
great choral literature by perform- 
ance at higher pitch levels than 


“his- 


the composers of it intended, but 
for the serious damage such per- 
formance inflicted upon the voices 
forced beyond their will to comply 
with it. 

At each hearing of Beethoven's 
Ninth who possibly can escape the 
painful impression of chorus so- 
pranos herded into a tessitura and 
held there which more often than 
not suggests shrieks rather than the 
expressive tone of the human 
voice. What is to be said for the 
13 consecutive bars (717-730) of 
high A; or consider the 13 solid 
bars directly preceding these with 
less than % the time between A 
and C sharp in the staff, and the 
rest with accent on upper F sharp, 
G sharp and A. 

Of course Beethoven's failing 
hearing is to be considered. Truly 
he did not write this music to be 
sung at 440 A or above, but even 
at his pitch, was ever an authori- 
tive voice raised in protest—per- 
haps a world figure, a composer. 
Verdi, on occasion, spoke his mind 
In a letter to Giulio Ricordi, 
April 20, 1878, he has just spoken 
of a “society for vocal music”— 
to let us hear Falestrina, Marcello 
and the best of their contemporar- 
ies. Now everything is supposed to 
be based on orchestration. 

“The alpha and omega is Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, marvel- 
ous in the first three movements, 
very badly set in the last. No one 
will ever approach the sublimity 
of the first movement, but it will 
be an easy task to write as badly 
for voices as is done in the last 
movement. And supported by the 
authority of Beethoven, they will 
all shout: ‘That is the way to do 
it. 

And this for some considerable 
time, has needed saying. 

—Arthur Wilson 


Upright in Lefkas 


Being the malicious devil that 
I am, perhaps I should not admit 
that I heartily approve of the way 
Americans have been traveling to 
the far corners of the world, help- 
ing to make friends for our coun- 
try through music. One of these 
cultural ambassadors is the Cleve- 
land-born Joel Rosen, a young 
pianist, who began in November 
an eight-country State Department- 
sponsored tour. I’ve just received a 
letter from him, and he reports on 
a fantastic trip in Greece to Lefkas, 
a town I had to consult my atlas 
for to confirm its existence. He 
reports that the journey, which 
took hours over a dirt and mud 
road, was like going back 300 
years. At his concert he found that 
1,000 people had jammed into a 
dilapidated theatre, and that the 
piano was an upright that had prob- 
ably seen its best days 50 years 
ago. But even if the instrument 
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hardly played, the audience listened 
intently, and you could scarcely 
hear a pin drop in the Haydn 
work. Joel discovered that the 
town has two musical societies with 
hundreds of kids trying to play 
50-year old trumpets. So instead of 
accepting his fee, he told the peo- 
ple to buy some instruments with 
it. Lefkas, I'm told, is a communist 
stronghold, so it was probably with 
great amazement that such a gen- 
erous offer was received from a 
member democratic side of the 
fence. 


Connoisseurs 


Strolling through the lobby of 
the Hotel Plaza in New York is 
one of the few earthly pleasures I 
occasionally allow myself. And 
there I recently met Hans Schwieger, 
one of the musical pillars in the 
Midwestern part of this country, 
musical director of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. He had a strange air 
of cheerfulness and contentment 
about him. What was it? Success? 

“You see, it’s that powerful word 
‘connoisseur’, he started to muse 
in his slight German accent. 
“Everybody is a connoisseur, or 
thinks he is. About food, cars, wine, 
women, some even about music. So 
I had this idea, abaut two years 
ago, to start concerts for connois- 
seurs—‘Connoisseur Concerts’ to 
be exact. I wanted to present mod- 
ern music, new works, neglected 
composers. How could I do it? In 
subscription concerts? Impossi- 
or 

“I had to attract the young, the 
keen-minded, the progressive. And 
the concerts had to be inexpensive. 
And informal. So I talked at these 
concerts, commented on the works, 
introduced soloists. In the inter- 
mission we served coffee and cake, 
mingled with the audience, dis- 
cussed some more. The news 
spread around town like wildfire. 

“Well, let me tell you, we are 
completely sold out for the season. 
And the works we play? Webern, 
Tcherepnin, Fortner, Berezowsky, 
Riegger, Hovhaness, Larsen, Ibert, 
Chavez, Schoenberg, Hindemith, 
McPhee, Stravinsky, Martin, Cop- 
land. And it’s not only the young 
people anymore that we see now at 
these Saturday evening affairs. You 
know, people don’t want to be left 
out, and I see more and more of 
our regular subscribers at these 
concerts. Even though I overheard 
one, doubting over a cup of coffee 
‘that this will ever take the place of 
music’, they come and listen. ‘Con- 
noiseur Concerts’, it has a magic 
appeal, everybody likes to be a 
connoisseur...” 
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DANCE in New York 





New York Stay Extended 
lor Les Ballets Africains 


By Ropert SABIN 


the dancing is the singing and play 





Their triumph was wholly deserved 
for these dancers and singers and 
have brought us their nativ 
int im all tts 


musician 


freshness and natural 
exuberance, unsullied by alien tradi 
tions and unspoiled by commercial 
ism There is nothing pedantic or 


museum-like about their approach. It 
treats folk art as a part of folk life 
which reacts to the world around it 
The stunning decor and 
were designed by Bernard 
Paris. But everything 
its sources in 
after authenti 

Keita Fodeba 


of the 


costumes 
Daydeée in 
remains true to 
spirit and molds itself 
models 

who is now Minister 
Interior of Guinea, founded 
the company in 1952. Born in Siguiri 
in 1921, Mr. Fodeba studied in Paris 
ind later taught there He gathered 
1 group of African students in Paris 
to give a recital of their native dances 
and songs It was so that 
Africa to as 


successful 
he decided to return to 


semble a company of natives who had 
not been subject to Western influ 
ences. Since 1952 the company has 
been immediately acclaimed whorever 
it appeared, in Europe, Africa, and 
South America 

The dances are of many kinds and 
each reflects some facet of African 
folk life There are dances of work 
dances of play, dances of exorcism 
dances of judgment, dances of love 
mystic rituals, ceremonials, initiations 


and a host of others. All of the move 


ment is characterized by vital rhythm 
marvelous spontaneity ind rapport 
with the group 

Quite as exot ind geripping a 
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ing of native instruments. Much of 
4 theatre experience of startling the singing sounds like flamenco, and 
dynamism and beauty was offered to Spanish and Portuguese influences 
New York when Les Ballets Africains are very clear. The drums are, of 
pened an engagement at the Martin course, intoxicating They speak a 
Beck Theatre on Feb. 16. The com bewildering variety of languages and 
pany, brought here by Luben Vichey dialects and make us feel how pov 
proved such a sensational success that erty-stricken our rhythm is, in com 
Mr. Vichey hastened to engage the parison 
One of the colorful ritual dances offered by the 
Ballets Africains 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre for an exten There is no need to pick out in 
ion of the run, originally planned for lividual figures, for every member 
two weeks of this company is wholly dedicated 


to his performance. It is more a re 


living of African village and tribal 
life than a standardized or routine 
performance Yet everything ts 


planned, harmonious, artistically 
ceived 

A storm of protest arose when some 
of the women in the company who 
had been appearing with breasts ex 
posed (as they dance in Guinea) were 
ordered by License Commissioner 
Bernard J. O'Connell to cover them 
Despite the explanations of the artistic 
validity of this practice and of the 
complete absence of prurience or sug 
gestiveness in the wholesome art of 
this company, the barbaric prudery 
of our laws prevailed and the dancers 
were compelled to wear brassieres 
But this has not dimmed their spirits 
nor inhibited the glorious physical 
abandon of their movement 


con 


Katherine Litz 
Offers New Works 


Hunter Playhouse, Feb. | With 
Charles Weidman as guest artist in 
the title role of her new dance melo 
drama “Dracula” Katherine _Litz 
offered two other new works at this 
concert—the solos “And No Birds 
Sing” (to Scriabin) and “The Fall 
of the Leaf (to Gottschalk) 

Dracula” did not quite come off 
because it veered between satire and 


semi-serious treatment and because it 


was weak in movement invention. But 
Mr. Weidman, Miss Litz, Ray Har 
rison and the other members of her 


company performed it with enormous 





verve, and there were excruciatingly 
funny passages 

The most interesting work on the 
program was “The Fall of the Leaf”, 
a study in romantic decadence, with 
Miss Litz in a picture hat and red and 
rose pink velvet gown, stepping 
straight out of the pages of Tennessee 
Williams. Here she has created move- 
ment and form that convey her theme 
clearly In the opening “Lure” (to 
Schoenberg) brilliantly imaginative 
passages alternated with mere panto- 
mime or tentative ide ‘Ss As a dancer. 
Miss Litz is splendid, in a cool way, 





but as a choreographer she has not 
yet fully found herself. eS 


Beryozka Russian Dancers 


The Beryozka Russian Dance Com- 
pany from Moscow, founded and di- 
rected by Nadezhda Nadezhdina, re- 
turned to New York on Feb. 3 from 
their first highly successful American 
tour, to give three farewell perform- 
ances in the New York City Center. 
The company appeared at the Broad- 
way Theatre last fall before the trans 
continental tour 





Schenckman Signed; 


Sinfonietta on Tour 

Luben Vichey, president of the 
National Artists Corporation, has an 
nounced the signing of a management 
contract with Edgar Schenkman, con- 
ductor of the Norfolk and Richmond. 
Va., Symphony Orchestras 

Ihe National Artists Sinfonietta, 
under the direction of William Haaker 
and featuring Amparo Iturbi as guest 
is presently on a 40-concert tour in 
the Middle West. The group is being 
booked by National Artists for an 
exclusive West Coast tour in 1959-60 


Sevitzky To Succeed 
Bitter in Miami 


Miami.—Fabien Sevitzky, who con 
ducted four pairs of concerts in this 
years series by the University of 


Miami Symphony, will take over John 
Bitter’s conductorial chores next sea 
son. Jay F. W. Pearson, university 
president, made the announcement re- 
cently that Dean Bitter has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
the orchestra to devote his full time 
to the growing School of Music 

~ 


Salzburg Announces 
Silent Woman Cast 
Salzburg The cast for Richard 
Strauss’s “The Silent Weman”™, which 
is scheduled for the Salzburg Festival 


this summer, will include Hans Hotter 
as Morosus, Hilde Gueden as Aminta 


Hermann Prey as the Barber, Fritz 
Wunderlich as Henry, and Karl 
Doench as Vanuzzi. The work will 


be staged by Guenther Rennert, and 
Karl Boehm, who conducted the 
world premiere of the opera, will be 
the musical director 


Wallenstein Conducts 
At Melbourne Opening 


Melbourne. Alfred Wallenstein 
conducted the combined Melbourne 
and Sidney Symphony orchestras at 


the opening of the Myer Music Bowl 


on Feb. 12. Andor Foldes, pianist, 
was the soloist. The amphitheatre, 
built in honor of the late Sidney 


Myer, a Melbourne businessman, has 
a capacity of 20,000 persons. 


De Rosa Conducting 

San Francisco Ballet 
Athens.—The San Francisco Ballet 

Company, currently on a tour of the 

Near East, opened on Jan. 15 in 

Athens. The musical direction of the 


tour is in the hands of the company’s 
new conductor, Ottavio de Rosa. 


Verona Festival Head 
Given Additional Post 
Milan 


Binde Missiroli, manager 
of the Verona and Bergamo Opera 
Festivals, has been appointed govern- 









and 
legitimate 


administrator in 
theatre, Il 


ment controller 
Italy's leading 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano. This has 
just been turned into a_ semi-state 
crganization, jointly run by the Min- 
istry in Rome and the Milan munici 
pality 


Engle To Leave 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

Philadel>hia.—Donald L. Engle 
manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, will leave his post at the end 
of this season. Beginning in July, he 
will assist Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in New York in her philanthropic 
activities in the field of music. Mr 
Engle has been with the orchestra for 
11 years and menager fcr the last 
four 


Grand Rapids Symphony 
Appoints Zeller 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Robert Zel- 
ler has been appointed conductor of 
the Grand Rapids Symphony for the 
1959-60 season. Mr. Zeller, in addi- 
tion to conducting in Denmark, 
Sweden, and at the festival in Buenos 
Aires, has also been engaged to lead 


the Philadelphia Orchestra at Robin 

Hood Dell this summer 

Ganz Establishes 

Major Piano Award 
Chicago.—Rudolph Ganz, presi 

dent emeritus of Chicago Musical 


College and dean of Chicago musi- 
cians, has established a major award 
for young Midwestern pianists. It 
will be a biennial event, offering as 
first prize $1,000, a recital in Or- 





Rudolph Ganz 


chestra Hall, and appearances with 
the Chicago Symphony, the Grant 
Park Summer Symphony, and the St 
Louis Symphony 

The contest is open to pianists be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 32 who are 
residents for two years of Illinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nescta, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin. Applications must be made 
by April | and can be obtained at the 
Rudolph Ganz Midwest Biennial 
Award, Room 650, 220 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


MILDRED MILLER 


Trouser roles 


are the Metropolitan 


mezzo-soprano s bread-and-butter 


By 


FRANK MERKLING 


N Dec. 15, millions of 
() Americans saw and heard 

Mildred Miller over “The 
Voice of Firestone.” The follow- 
ing evening, which happened to be 
her birthday, the young mezzo- 
soprano curled up on a sofa in her 
living room in a 72nd Street hotel 
and talked about her triple career 
as housewife, mother and Metro- 
politan Opera singer. She is a 
handsome girl—as the Firestone 
audience need hardly be told— 
with luxuriant dark hair, green 
eyes and a size 12 figure. 

“I love clothes,” confessed Miss 
Miller, who was wearing a wool 
suit of black and _ burnt-orange 
plaid. “They’re about the only 
weakness I have time for these 
days! I’m afraid I’m an indoor 
girl, not the athletic type, and 
while I love to cook, it’s some- 
thing I have to do. When you’ve 
got three hungry mouths to feed, 
you don’t exactly look on cooking 
as a hobby.” The mezzo lives with 
her family in Colorado Springs, 
where her husband, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wesley Posvar, is head of 
the political science department at 
the imposing new Air Force Acad- 
emy. “What do I cook? Oh, Ma- 
layan shrimp curry, Chicken Divan 
—a mean lasagna, too,” she added. 


Rockies Too Far Away 


The Posvars have lived in Colo- 
rado for a year and a half and 
love it, although Mrs. P. wishes it 
were as Close as New Jersey. The 
Rockies are a little too far away 
for commuting, with the result thot 
the singer must resign herself to 
a long separation from her fam‘) 
whenever she comes east to fulfill 
her Metropolitan commitments 
This season, the latter have in- 
cluded Nicklausse in “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann” and Suzuki in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly’—two roles that 
stand at opposite ends of Miss 
Miller’s extensive repertory. 

“Fundamentally I’m a frustrated 
Butterfly,” she said with a wink, 
“but I like Suzuki. She’s reward- 
ing to sing and to act, especially in 
this new Metropolitan production. 
I like Nicklausse, too. ‘Trouser’ 
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roles seem to be my bread-and- 
butter nowadays—I don’t know 
why.” Among the dashing young 
men the very feminine mezzo has 
portrayed on the Metropolitan 
stage are Octavian in “Rosenkava- 
lier”, Prince Orlofsky in “Fleder- 
maus” and Siébel in “Faust”, not 
to mention Fyodor in “Boris God- 
unoff”, the “Salome” Page, a “Par- 
sifal” Esquire—and, of course, 
Cherubino. It was as the lovelorn 
page in “Le Nozze di Figaro” that 
she made her Metropolitan debut, 
on Nov. 17, 1951. She had iearned 
the role for Boris Goldovsky and 
sung it first in the maiden perform- 
ance of his New England Opera 
Theatre, which made its bow with 
Mozart’s opera during the season 
of 1946-47. 

Miss Miller gives Mr. Goldov- 
sky credit for a large part of her 
success. “Boris developed me in 
every way operatically during the 
three years I worked with him in 
Boston. From him I learned the 
taut line that I think is the secret 
of playing any male role on the 
stage, whether it’s Humperdinck’s 
Hansel or Idamante in “Ido- 
meneo.” The mezzo sang both 
these parts with the New England 
Opera Theatre, and also Carmen, 


Miss Miller and h 


department at th: 


the role she subsequently has been 
called upon to do most often in 
her appearances across the coun- 
try. Under Mr. Goldovsky’s direc- 
tion she had made her operatic 
debut with Phyllis Curtin as one 
of the two nieces in the American 
premiere of Benjamin Britten’s 
“Peter Grimes”, at Tanglewood 
in the summer of 1946. “It was 
a difficult score,” she recalled. 
“Leonard Bernstein conducted; J 
think it was his opera debut, too.” 

In those days the singer was 
known by her real name, Mildred 
Mueller. She was born in Cleve- 
land to parenis who hailed from 
Stuttgart; her father, settling in this 
country, became a contractor in 
the decorating business. Little Mil- 
dred started piano lessons when 
she was seven. It was not until 
she was 14 that she began to sing, 
in a church choir, but meanwhile 
a certain histrionic gift had mani- 
fested itself: “I was in every school 
play from the fourth grade on.” 
During her last year in high school 
she undertook serious vocal study 
with Marie Simmelink Kraft at 
the Cleveland Institute, more with 
the thought of teaching than be- 
coming a singer. 


Then, as a fledgling mezzo- 


husband, who is head of the political science 
ew Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs 


The Posvar family: Lt. Col. Wesley 
Posvar; Mrs. Posvar, better known 
in the musical world as Mildred 
Miller; Wesley, Jr.; and Marina 


soprano, she gave a joint recital 
in 1945 with Eunice Podis, the 
pianist. It proved the turning 
point. Miss Miller won rave re- 
views from the Cleveland critics, 
each of whom she made a point of 
thanking by personal letter, and 
made up her mind to pursue a 
singing career. She met Mr. Gol- 
dovsky, who invited her to Tangle- 
wood; in Boston she continued her 
studies with Marie Sundelius, Met- 
ropolitan Marguerite, Sophie and 
Nedda during the early 1920s. 
Through the interest of the direc- 
tors of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, the girl was awarded 
a Frank Huntingtun Beebe Award 
for study abroad. In 1949 she 
took off for Italy. 


Parents Natives of Stuttgart 


“I didn’t siay in Italy long,” 
Miss Miller pointed out. “I loved 
the food, the people, the language, 
the music; but it just wasn’t the 
place for a Teutonic Mueller. I 
went to Stuttgart, my parents’ 
home town, and was engaged im- 
mediately—the first American to 
be signed up by a regular German 
theatre, or so they tell me. I spent 
two years at the Wiirttembergisches 
Staats-theater, singing Carmen, 
Cherubino and the Second Lady in 
‘The Magic Flute’.” 

She paused for a moment and 
shifted her position on the sofa. 
“I don’t feel that European thea- 
tres treat American singers as well 
as we treat Europeans,” she said 
frankly. “I’m proud of my Euro- 
pean background, and I believe it’s 
been a great help to me in under- 
standing a role like Octavian—a 
big challenge. Besides, I think I 
speak German reasonably well. 
But when I went to Germany, 
people seemed surprised to find 
that an American girl could sing: 
‘You must have studied in Europe,’ 
they said. When I told them no, 
they found excuses for my Ameri- 
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Personalities 






Josef Krips was honored on Feb. 
23 by the University of Buffalo when 
he was presented with the annual 
Chancellor's Medal, which is awarded 
to an outstanding citizen of the city 


Fernando Corena has been engaged 
to sing 14 performances of Falstaff 
with the Israel Philharmonic, under 
Carlo Maria Giulini, during Febru 
ary in Tel Aviv. He will make more 
operatic appearances in Havana in 
March, and in April he will be heard 
in the Italian premiere of Prokofieff's 
‘ll Matrimonio al Convento” with the 
San Carlo in Naples 


Julius Rudel has signed a 
to record for Westminster 


contract 
Records 





Gina Bachaver is currently em 
barked on a tour that takes her 
throughout the British Isles, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Fin 
land. During the summer she returns 
to this country for a series of con 
certs. Above she is congratulated by 
H. M. King Paul of the Hellenes after 
a recent recital in Athens rhe 
princesses Sophie and Irene look on 


Ruggiero Ricci is currently on his 
annual tour fo Europe. He appears 
with the Royal Philharmonic in Lon 
don and fulfills engagements in Hun 
gary, Yugoslavia, and Israel 


Frank Glazer left for Europe in 
February for more than 20 recital 
and orchestral appearances. The pian- 
ist will play with the Orchestra de la 
Suisse Romande in Geneva, and in 
iceland, Athens, Istanbul, and Ankara 


Cornell McNeill, who is making his 
debut at La Scala in March, will sing 
in the next months with the Cosmo- 
politan Opera in San Francisco, in 


Mexico City, and Caracas before he 


records important baritone roles in 
“Aida”, “Il Trovatore”, and “Carmen” 
for London Records in May 


Francois D’ Albert, violinist, played 


on Feb. | on CBF, the French net 
work of the Canadian Broadcasting 
and on Feb. Sth as soloist with the 
chamber orchestra under Louis 
Burko \ recital on the CBC is 
scheduled for him and the pianist 
Herbert Ruff on April 26 
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Rosalyn Tureck has been playing 
in England during February, having 
been scheduled to appear in London, 
Exerter, Carlisle, Oxford, and Dor- 
chester. The Bach specialist included 
works by Schubert and Ravel on her 
programs in the latter two places 


Gyorgy Sandor’s first recital in 
Barcelona after 11 years was so well 
received that a second one was ar- 
ranged for the following week. The 
pianist has been playing in England, 
France, Germany, and Luxembourg 
as well as recording two of the Bar 
tok concertos for Vox Records 


Mildred Dilling, currently on her 
annual transcontinental tour, was hon- 
ored for the second 
time by her home 
town, Marion, Ind 
with a Mildred 
Dilling Day, the 
ceremonies being 
highlighted by a 
luncheon and pres 
entation of the key 
to the city by the 
mayor 


The Mozart Trio, 
after concerts in 
Pittsburgh and St 
Xavier's College at 
Latrobe, Pa., in 
late January began 
a tour of the Mid 
west. John Yard 
the baritone of the 
group, was sched 
uled to sing in the 
world premiere of 
Hovhaness’ “Look 
to the sea” in Bal 
timore on March8 


Belen Amparan was scheduled to 
sing her first Carmen in San Fran- 
cisco on March 3, when she appeared 
with the Cosmopolitan Opera. Then 
she goes to Rome for more appear 
ances in the role. 





Harold Cone (right), pianist, arrives 
at Palma de Mallorca to be greeted by 
the conductor Eaktay Ahn and his 


wife on Mr. Cone’s tour of Spain 

Norman Farrow will have sung in 
four Handel anniversary performances 
by the end of March. These include 
his appearances in “Alexander's 
Feast” at Carnegie Hall on March 1; 
in the leading role of “Samson” with 
the Canterbury Choral Society in New 
York; in “Apollo and Daphne” given 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo 
ration in Toronto; and in the “St. John 


Passion” with the New York Philhar- 
monic. 


Goya and Matteo will present their 
program “A World of Dancing” as 
the final function, March 20, of a 
five-day International Festival and 
Symposium on Ethnic Dance at Cor- 


nell University. 

Muriel Rahn has been engaged 
through the auspices of the Inter- 
national Operatic Exchange, Mrs. 


Helen De Munro, director, for per- 
formances of Aida with the company 
in Split, Yugoslavia, in February and 
March. In addition Mrs. De Muro 
has arranged operatic appearances in 
Split during the summer for Ellen 
Faull, Gabor Corelli, and Louis 
Sgarro. In March Joan Moynagh and 
James Cosenza will appear there in 
“Rigoletto” and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” 


Jeanne Mitchell began her fourth 
tour of Europe late in January. The 
violinist will play for the first time 
in Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Iran and 
make 15 appearances in Norway and 
Finland. 


Charles Rosen’s current European 
tour covers recitals and orchestral ap- 
pearances in Eng- 
land, Germany, 


Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Italy, and 
France 


Blanche Thebom 
has been elected 
to the board of 
trustees of the In- 
stitute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Carl Palangi was 
heard in excerpts 
from “Boris God- 
unoff” when he 
made his debut 
with the Phoenix 
Symphony in Janu- 
ary. 


Rudolf Firkusmy has begun his 
Australian tour, which consists of 34 
concerts and will last until June 1. 





Rudolf Betz, Munich 


Cesare Curzi is currently singing 
leading tenor roles with four im- 
portant opera houses in Europe. Here 
he is pictured as Alfredo in the 
Munich Opera production of “La Tra- 
viata”. From the left: Mr. Curzi; J. 


Mazzarath, conductor; Marcel Cordes, 
the elder Germont; Erika Koeth, Vio- 
letta. 


Licia Albanese, Frank Paola, and 
Dr. Vicenzo Fanoni, whose individual 
association with the Metropolitan Op- 
era has continued from 20 to 40 
years, were honored by the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors at the per- 
formance of “La Traviata” on Feb. 






“el 


Melancon 


‘. 
Louis 
17. Miss Albanese is celebrating her 
20th season at the opera house; Mr. 
Paola, company manager and musical 
secretary, his 30th. Dr. Fanoni, one 


of the corps of house doctors, has 
been 43 years in regular attendance. 
Above, Miss Albanese is seen in her 
flower-filled dressing room. 





Studio Ben Hamilton 


Above: Joseph Eger’s French horn 
is admired by Charlotte Mercier 
(center) and Dixie Blackstone, a mem- 
ber of the Eger Players and Mr. Eger’s 
wife, after a concert for Le Cercle 
Musical in Chicoutimi. Miss Mercier, 
with her sister Therese, is largely re- 
sponsible for bringing artists to the 
northern Quebec city. 


Alfred Zega, Polish-American bari- 
tone, has commissioned Ned Rorem 
to orchestrate six songs from Chopin's 
Song Cycle, Op. 74. 


Sara Rhodes, soprano, who sang 
Amelia in “A Masked Ball” with the 
Saint Xavier Symphony in New York, 
has been engaged to sing with the 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, and Roanoke 
symphonies. 


Howard Vandenburg, leading tenor 
at the Munich Opera, made his debut 
in February at La Scala in Milan. 
He sang Erik in a new production of 
“The Flying Dutchman”, which was 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch. 


Ruth Kobart appeared as_ the 
Eldress in “The Sound of the Humble 
Heart”, a musical dramatization, on 
Feb. 15 on the “Look Up and Live” 
program of CBS-TV. 
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Taddei and Labo Triumphant 
In Miami Opera’s Rigoletto 


By ArtHur TRroostwyk 


Miami. — The Opera Guild of 
Greater Miami presented in its 17th 
season a sparkling performance of 
Verdi's “Rigoletto”, with artists from 
Italy and the Metropolitan, Jan. 26 
to 31 at the Dade County and Miami 
Beach Auditoriums. All of the per- 
formances were sold out well in ad- 
vance, and enthusiasm ran high over 
the prospect of hearing the two im- 
portations from Italy —the baritone 
Giuseppe Taddei and Miami's own 
Nancy Firszt, soprano now known in 
Italy as Patricia Cali. (Miss Cali re- 
placed the ailing Viennese soprano 
Erika Koeth, as Gilda. The young 
Miamian was flown from Italy on 
short notice to sing the role.) 

A former pupil of Arturo di Filippi, 
the Opera Guild artistic director, Miss 
Cali made a convincing Gilda, acting 
and singing the role with assurance. 
She is endowed with a charming stage 
presence and a voice of considerable 
beauty, though there was a slight de- 
viation from pitch during her high 
tones in the “Caro nome” aria. Miss 
Cali was the recipient of thunderous 
applause at the conclusion of the aria. 

It was, however, the superb sing- 
ing of the two male members of the 
cast—La Scala’s Giuseppe Taddei and 
the Metropolitan tenor Flaviano Labo 
—that made the Opera Guild presen- 
tation so memorable. Mr. Taddei’s 
voice is a glorious one. It has emo- 
tional power and is often rich in vol- 
ume. His Rigoletto was a thing of 
perfection, indeed Mr. Labo’s Duke 
was acted with sincerity and convic- 
tion, and his voice had a resonant 
sonority to it that was a joy to listen 
to. 


Emerson Buckley Conducts 


Thelma Altman, as Maddalena, and 
Norman Scott, as Sparafucile, added 
much by their excellent singing and 
portrayal of their roles. The efficient 
stage director was Anthony Stivan- 
ello. The orchestra was again under 
the capable direction of the Opera 
Guild’s permanent conductor, Emer- 
son Buckley. The colorful sets were 
by Peter Wolf. 

The University of Miami String 
Quartet, under the direction of Victor 
Stern, violist, is playing for approxi- 
mately 40,000 Dade County young- 
sters in 80 schools throughout this 
year. It marks the third season that 
Mr. Stern has taken his group into 
the schools with encouraging results. 
Another musical feast for the school 
children was provided by the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony, under John 
Bitter, when 7,500 youngsters were in 
attendance at the three concerts at 
the Dade County Auditorium, Jan. 30. 

The final pair of concerts that Fa- 
bien Sevitzky was to conduct this sea- 
son introduced to local symphony 
patrons several “firsts”. It was the 
initial appearance of the venerable 
and gifted composer-pianist Ernst von 
Dohnanyi with the orchestra; it was 
also the first performance of Res- 
pighi’s delightful Overture to this op- 
era “Belfagor”; and it was the first 
time that the captivating and bril- 
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liantly scored Dohnanyi piano con- 
certo had a hearing in this city. All 
of which brought enjoyment to the 
audiences at the Miami Beach and 
Dade Auditoriums on the evenings of 
Feb. 8 and 9. The symphony which 
Mr. Sevitzky chose to perform on 
this occasion was the Second of Si- 
belius. And it is safe to say that the 
University of Miami Symphony did 
itself proud throughout the four 
movements. 

The Dohnanyi concerto is a highly 
grateful work, interesting to listen to, 
and at times profoundly beautiful, 
especially the adagio third movement. 
The work was played with elegance 
and tonal beauty, and the tempo 
which the 82 year-old pianist took in 
the last movement would be a chal- 
lenge to a teen-ager. At the conclu- 
sion there followed a rare demonstra- 
tion of approval. 

Nathan Milstein played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto with the university 
orchestra, under Mr. Sevitzky’s direc- 


tion, Jan. 18 and 19. The singing 
quality of the violinist’s tone was 
matched by his technical mastery. 
Mr. Sevitzky and the orchestra gave 
the violinist an excellent accompani- 
ment. The orchestra played two works 
new to local concert-goers — Peter 
Mennin’s “Moby Dick” and Arcady 
Dubensky’s Concerto Grosso for 
Three Trombones and Tuba. 

The Friends of Chamber Music’s 
Jan. 14 attraction in their series in 
the White Temple Auditorium was 
the Griller String Quartet. The pro- 
gram included quartets by Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Milhaud. The per- 
formance by the Griller Quartet 
proved to be an evening of expres- 
sive playing of satisfying music. 

The Quartetto Italiano performed 
for the Friends of Chamber Music 
subscribers on the evening of Jan. 27. 
The program, one of the most varied 
and interesting yet presented in the 
series, comprised the Boccherini C 
major Quartet; Mozart’s Quartet in 
B flat major; Ravel’s F major Quar- 
tet; and Three Pieces for String Quar- 
tet. The Italian artists’ ensemble was 
perfect, and their phrasing and 
warmth of tone in Mozart attested 
to their sterling musicianship. 


Callas and Cliburn 


In $100-a-Ticket Concert 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


Philadelphia.—The 102nd Anniver- 
sary Concert of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, held on Jan. 24, was one of the 
highlights of the season. With orches- 
tra seats selling for $100 apiece, and 
box seats even higher, the event drew 
a glittering capacity throng compara- 
ble to the opening of the opera in New 
York; perhaps more so, for the gentle- 
men were requested to appear in 
white ties, with the more modest black 
tie as a last and not too welcome re- 
sort! The result was a very dressy 
and representative assemblage of the 
city’s social and musical life. 

The committee for the Anniversary 
Concert went all out, engaging Maria 
Meneghini Callas and Van Cliburn 
to share the evening’s program with 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Interest, naturally enough, 
was much whetted by the controver- 
sial diva of temperamental fame. 

Miss Callas in an apricot silk gown 
of the latest style, sang the Prison 
Aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele”, the 
Mad Scene from Ambroise Thomas’s 
“Hamlet” and “Una voce poco fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville”. She 
was in excellent voice, technically as- 
sured in coloratura passages, and in 
possession of steely, sustained notes 
in the high register that rang through 
the house and thrilled the audience. 
Despite some vocal unevenness, the 
celebrated soprano succeeded in weav- 
ing a spell over her attentive listen- 


ers. 

Mr. Cliburn played the Rach- 
maninoff Piano Concerto No. 3, and 
shared with Mr. Ormandy a perform- 
ance of great breadth and emotional 
content. The young pianist, after the 
last thundering chord and the equally 
thundering applause, sprang from his 
seat to embrace Mr. Ormandy in a 
moment that had the impact of a fer- 
vent, spontaneous gesture. The au- 


dience shared in the vibrance of the 
occasion. 

On Jan. 23, Philippe Entremont 
was soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, causing much favorable com- 
ment with his whirlwind technique in 
the Liszt Piano Concerto No. 2. The 
flamboyant, bravura style of this mu- 
sic suited the nimble-fingered young 
Frenchman to perfection and secured 
him an ovation from the sometimes 
somnolent Friday subscribers. 

Mr. Ormandy also had his innings 
with a beautifully considered perform- 
ance of Bela Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra. Irving Fine’s dignified 
“Serious Song for Strings” and 
Haydn’s “Clock” Symphony made up 
the balance of the program. 

On Jan. 30, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra with Mr. Ormandy at the helm 
gave a careful and reverent reading 
of Anton Bruckner’s Symphony No. 
9. It was only the second time that 
the orchestra had programmed it in 
its history. The music appeared im- 
pressive in its great sincerity and its 
firm technical structure. Mozart's 
“Eine kleine Nachtmusik” was also 
well performed and so was von 
Einem’s engaging Capriccio for Or- 
chestra, heard for the first time here. 
This is thoroughly likable, sophisti- 
cated music, scored with a light and 
sure touch. It was well received by 
the Friday audience. 

After the all-Brahms concert of 
Feb. 7 (also played in New York 
and reviewed elsewhere in this issue), 
the Philadelphia Orchestra left on a 
two-week Southern tour of various 
Cities. 

Philadelphia’s only recent taste of 
grand opera was supplied by Aurelio 
Fabiani and his Philadelphia Lyric 
Grand Opera on Feb. 3, when a com- 
municative performance of “Madama 
Butterfly” was staged at the Academy 
of Music. Elaine Malbin, the Cio- 
Cio-San, was pictorially perfect as the 


fragile Japanese, sometimes forcing 
an already ample voice but acting 
with skill and obvious sincerity. Miss 
Malbin had a fine success at the final 
curtain. John Alexander sang a clean- 
cut Pinkerton; Louis Quilico a very 
good Sharpless, and Bette Hankin an 
excellent Suzuki. Carlo Moresco was 
the able conductor. 

On Feb, 20, the Philadelphia Civic 
Ballet presented the world premiere 
of a new ballet, “Pygmalion”, with 
music by Romeo Cascarino. Mr. 
Cascarino has written quite a distin- 
guished score, but the choreography 
of Norman Craig left something to 
be desired. “The Fourth Day of Cre- 
ation”, another of Mr. Craig’s pieces, 
served as a frame for the very fine 
work of Roni Arnold, young Negro 
dancer, who is in every way an artist 
of consequence. To bolster the even- 
ing with glamor, the company pre- 
sented Igor Youskevitch and Alicia 
Alonso in two Pas de Deux, which 
brought down the house. 


Boston ay ant Among Visitors 


On Feb. the Boston Symphony 
made its oneal appearance in the 
Academy of Music. Charles Munch 
presented Walter Piston’s admirable 
Symphony No. 3 with fine effect. 
Eugene Istomin was the soloist, play- 
ing Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 
4 with a rapidly maturing art. Mr. 
Munch got right down to business 
with the Overture to “Oberon” and 
concluded with a brilliant “La Valse” 
of Ravel. 

Quite a few recitals gladdened 
Philadelphians during these winter 
months. Andres Segovia attracted an 
unusually large audience to the Acad- 
emy on Jan. 27, including a great 
many young people. He was heard 
in pieces by Galileo, Torroba, Bach, 
Sor, Roncalli, and Mendelssohn. His 
playing remains the unique experi- 
ence it has always been, and the en- 
thusiasm it aroused was responsible 
for several encores. 

On Jan. 29, Artur Rubinstein pre- 
sented an all-Chopin program at the 
Academy, in his only Philadelphia ap- 
pearance this season. The great 
Polish-American virtuoso gave an ex- 
hibition of pianistic wizardry that 
would be hard to duplicate. 

The Robert Shaw Chorale made a 
welcome appearance on Feb. 5 at the 
Academy, led by its dynamic founder. 


Shaw Directs Fauré and Brahms 


Mr. Shaw, in a serious vein, pro- 
grammed Fauré’s beautiful “Requiem” 
and Brahms’s “Alto Rhapsody”, as 
well as a suite from Handel's “Acis 
and Galatea”, before he turned to 
lighter fare. Wonderful balance, 
transparency of texture, and clean at- 
tacks were again much in evidence 
throughout the evening. 

On Feb. 9, the Alliance Frangaise 
of Philadelphia presented a provoca- 
tive program entitled French music 
played by an American; American 
music played by a Frenchman. 
Thomas Brockman, well-known Phil- 
adelphia pianist, offered compositions 
by Fauré, Debussy and Ravel with 
fine technical command and excellent 
style, while Bernard Peiffer, famous 
French jazz pianist, appeared with his 
trio and played some exciting and de- 
manding examples of advanced, so- 
phisticated jazz music. The large au- 
dience at the Barclay Hotel applauded 
the artists. 
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Annual Bach Festival 


Held at Rollins 


By Hucu ALDERMAN 


Winter Park, Fla Beautiful 
Knowles Memorial Chapel on the 
campus of Rollins College, Winter 
Park, becomes the focal point of a 


musical pilgrimage each spring for 
the annual Bach Festival. This year 
the 24th annual festival was presented 
in the spirit and style of the music by 
this master as it might have been 
given in the Thomaskirche in Leipzig 

Here the setting is perfect, for the 
chapel is of magnificent proportions 
in traditional ind the organ is 
of Baroque dimensions 

Che participants were of 
ing ability—-Louise Natale, soprano; 
Alice Anderson soprano, Florence 
Kopleff, contralto; Blake Stern, tenor; 
Mack Harrell, baritone; Ross Rosazza, 
baritone; the Bach Festival Choir, 
augmented in the performance of the 
St. Matthew” Passion by the Edge 
water Choral Society; the orchestral 
musicians from the Florida Symphony 
(Orlando), with Catharine Crozier, 
harpsichordist, and Elizabeth Shufelt, 
organist. Musical director and con 
ductor was Robert Hufstader, dean 
of the School of Music of Rollins Col 
lege. Paul Henry Lang, music critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune 
lectured on “The Creative Process in 
Music.” 


style 


outstand 


Langlais in Organ Recital 


A performance that brought a 
standing ovation that by Jean 
Langlais, organist of Ste. Clotilde in 
Paris, who had chosen a program of 
the more familiar organ works of 
Bach, including the Prelude and Fugue 
in E flat (“St. Anne”). Phrasing and 
tonal color were so exquisitely blended 
by him as if his playing resembled 
a delicate etching, and not a note 
of a fugal subject was lost in the 
intricacies of the counterpoint. His 
superb improvisation on the subject 
of a chorale was somber and yet rich 
in a quiet, shining beauty 

The evening brought the Festival 
Choir and orchestra, with Mrs. Shu- 
felt at the organ and Mr. Hufstader 
conducting, in a performance of the 
Chorale from the Cantata No. 41 
(“Jesu, nun sei gepreiset”); the Can 
tata No. 53 (“Schlage doch, gewun- 
schte Stunde”) for sung by Miss 
Kopleff, whose resonant voice 
was superbly suited to the demands 
of this work; the Cantata No. 32 
(“Liebster Jesu, mein Verlangen”), 
sung by Miss Anderson and Mr 
Rosazza with excellent style and 
blend of nuance; and the famous 
ind brilliant “Magnificat”, with Miss 
Natale, Miss Anderson, Miss Kopleff, 
and Mr. Stern 

Miss Kopleff and Mr 
duet “Et misericordia 


was 


alto 
rich 


Stern in the 
and Miss Kop- 


leff in the aria “Esurientes” sang in 
a traditional style and with telling 
effect. The choral work was dramatic 
and intense. Mr. Hufstader conducted 
with a vital concept of the work 

The performance of the “St. Mat- 
thew” Passion was indeed a notable 


achievement, for it reached heights of 


exceptional drama and beauty. The 
chorus was superbly trained and re- 
sponsive to the desires of the con- 


ductor, Miss Kopleff sang with rich 
resonance and musicianship. Mr. Har- 
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rell’s interpretation of the Christus 
was deeply moving, and he was also 
heard in the bass arias for the first 
time this year. Miss Natale sang with 
sureness and purity of style; and Mr 
Stern, who sang the role of the Evan 
gelist with fine effect, told the story 
with clean diction 

The work of the Festival Chorus 
was enhanced by the singing of the 
Edgewater Choral Society, Estelle M 
Thomas, director, which is an ex- 
ceptionally well-trained group of 
young singers. The work of the Festi- 
val Chorus throughout was finely de- 
lineated in detail with a consistently 
smooth tone, clean attacks, and care- 
fully achieved shadings. The inter- 
pretations were on the highest level 


20th Leventritt Award 
To Be Gala Event 


In celebration of the 20th anniver- 
sary of its annual international music 
competition, the 7dgar M. Leventritt 
Foundation is planning a gala con- 
test with several special features. For 
the first time, the general public will 
be able to hear the finalists in a 
Carnegie Hall concert accompanied 
by full symphony orchestra, on Sept. 
30. In addition to the customary award 
of an appearance as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic and other 
leading United States rchestras, the 
winner of this year’s contest will re- 
ceive a $1,000 cash award. 

The 1959 contest is open to pianists 
only. Although foreign artists have 
been eligible and have competed in 
the past, a special effort is being made 
to induce more competitors from otaer 
countries to appear. The Soviet Union, 
in particular, is being urged to send 
young pianists here for the event, in 
view of the fact that a former Leven- 
tritt winner, Van Cliburn, won the 
Tchaikovsky Competition held in the 
USSR last year. 


Barbirolli Makes Successful 


Return to Los 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles.—Sir John Barbirolli 
returned to conduct the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic after an absence of 
many years, on Jan. 22-23, and ob 
viously was affectionately remembered 
by a large section of the public. Sir 
John’s quiet, poetic, but masterful 
command of both the music he con 
ducted and of the instrumentalists, 
was evident throughout the entire 
program 

Unlike most visiting conductors he 
did not shy from novelty, giving the 
first local hearing to Vaughan 
Williams’ Symphony No. 8, a rugged 
and original work well worth what 
ever pains of preparation it may have 
cost. Of persuasize delicacy were the 
conductor's performances of his own 
Elizabethan Suite, based on 16th 
century virginal pieces, and the suite 
from Fauré’s incidental music to 
“Pelléas et Mélisande”. But the crown 
of the cGhcert was Sir John’s impos 
ing interpretation of Elgar's “Enigma” 
Variations, read with profound con 
viction and the most mature authority 
Throughout the program the orchestra 
played exceptionally well. 

rhe first of Josef Krips’s two sub 
scription concerts with the orchestra, 
on Jan. 22-23, was not the happiest of 
affairs. The Overture to Mozart's “The 
Magic Flute” and Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony were both unimaginatively 


Participants in the Bach Festival at Rollins College. In center foreground, 
from the left, are Blake Stern, Florence Kopleff, Robert Hufstader, and 
Louise Natale 
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conducted and played without any 
particular distinction. Nor was Eugene 
Istomin’s playing of Brahms’s Second 
Piano Concerto much more than a 
colorless and well-intentioned effort. 
Mr. Krips’s second program, on Feb. 
5-6, was not heard by this reviewer 
though there were favorable reports 
of the conductor's interpretation of 
the Mahler First Symphony, less fav- 
orable concerning Stravinsky's “Fire 
Bird” Suite with which he oddly be- 
gan the concert. Critical opinion was 
undivided however concerning the 
merits of Walter Piston’s Concerto for 
viola and orchestra, and of the solo 
performance by Sanford Schonbach, 
first violist of the orchestra. 

There was some disappointment 
that Luigi Nono canceled his Ameri- 
can tour and was unable to conduct 
the American premiere of his “Coro 
di Didone” at the Monday Evening 
Concert of Jan. 19. But Leonard 
Stein undertook the task, assisted by 
the Gregg Smith Singers and the Los 
Angeles Percussion Ensemble, and the 
performance came off as scheduled, 
seemingly much as the composer in- 
tended. The text is taken from the 
poem “La Terra Promessa” by the 
contemporary Italian poet Giuseppe 
Ungaretti. Words are never pro- 
nounced in their entirety; various 
syllables are distributed among the 32 
vocal parts according to a serial sys- 
tem that may be ingenious but offers 














little consolation to the ear. Eight 
cymbals and four gongs provide the 
instrumental accompaniment, and such 
harmonic basis as occurs apart from 
the recurrences of the serial patterns 
is accomplished by groups of tone 
clusters usually separated only by 
half-tones. 

Also on the program was a revival 
of Schoenberg's “Ode to Napoleon”, 
narrated by William Schallert, a work 
that has lost must of its initial terror. 
Songs by Caccini and _ Luzzaschi, 
harpsichord pieces by Frescobaldi, and 
choral works by Lassus, Brahms, and 
Ives completed the program. 

The two succeeding Monday Eve- 
ning Concerts, on Feb. 2 and 16, were 
missed by this reviewer. The former 
brought to hearing Stravinsky’s Octet 
for wind instruments, Gunther Schul- 
ler’s Five Pieces for Five Horns, In- 
golf Dahl's Quartet (1957), and 
Varése’s “Hyperprism”, “Octandre” 
and “Intégrales”. The latter concert 
offered the local premiere of Ernst 
Krenek’s “Sestina”, conducted by the 
composer with the solo sung by Marni 
Nixon; the first performance of 
Krenek’s Suite for guitar, played by 
Theodore Norman; songs by Okeghem, 
sung by Miss Nixon, a Trio Sonata by 
Loeillet, and Beethoven’s Piano Son- 
ata, Op. 31, No. 3, played by Xenia 
Chasman 

Other events have included the 
West Coast premiere of Robert Strass- 
burg’s comic Jewish folk opera, 
“Chelm”, by University of Judaism 
forces, Feb. 14-15; Puccini’s “Tosca”, 
presented by the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory Opera Department in John 
Gutman’s English translation, con- 
ducted by Curtis Stearns, staged by 
Glynn Ross, with leading roles sung 
by Jane McGowan, Christopher 
Lachonas and Francis Barnes, Wil- 
shire Ebell Theatre, Feb. 12; nine per- 
formances by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, with Alicia Alonso and 
Igor Youskevitch as guest stars, Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Feb. 6-14; 
Blanche Thebom in recital, Wilshire 
Ebell, Feb. 16; Moura Lympany in 
recital, Beverly Hills High School 
Auditorium, Jan. 18; Josef Marais and 
Miranda, Wilshire Ebell, Jan. 18. 


Host of Events 


Also Paul Badura-Skoda and Joerg 
Demus, Shrine Auditorium, Jan. 
15; Stanley Plummer, violinist, and 
Horace Martinez, pianist, Schoenberg 
Hall, Jan. 23; Cilli Wang, Wilshire 
Ebell, Jan. 25; a Composer's Work- 
shop devoted to the compositions of 
Ellis Kohs, Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Jan. 25; Victoria de 
Los Angeles in recital, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Jan. 31; Ruth Page’s 
Chicago Opera Ballet, Beverly Hills 
High School, Feb. 1, and Shrine Au- 
ditorium, Feb. 2; the Budapest String 
Quartet, Wilshire Ebell, Feb. 1, 2 and 
4; the Quartetto Italiano, Wilshire 
Ebell, Feb. 11; Shirley Verett-Carter, 
mezzo-soprano, in recital, Schoenberg 
Hall, Feb. 7; James Mac-Innes, pi- 
anist, Schoenberg Hall, Feb. 6; West- 
wood Musical Artists, Schoenberg 
Hall, Feb. 8; Eudice Shapiro, violinist, 
and Emanuel Bay, pianist, Bovard 
Auditorium, Feb. 8; Roth Quartet, 
Schoenberg Hall, Feb. 17. 


Kurzweil Re-engaged 
By Mobile Opera 


Mobile, Ala. — Frederic Kurzweil 
has been re-engaged for the fourth 
season as musical director of the Mo- 
bile Opera Guild. He will direct “Don 
Pasquale” on March 17 and 18. The 
cast will include Richard Wentworth, 
Jacquelynne Moody, Jim Hawthorne, 
and Morley Meredith. 
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Previtali, Beecham, Hendl 
Conduct Chicago Symphony 


By Howarp TALLey 


Chicago.—Fernando Previtali, sec- 
ond of the guest conductors appearing 
with the Chicago Symphony during 
Fritz Reiner’s midseason vacation, di- 
rected the Jan. 15 and 22 Thursday 
evening concerts. I was prevented by 
the combination of a stubborn cold 
and the inclement weather from hear- 
ing these concerts, both of which re- 
ceived lukewarm reviews from most 
of the local critics. 

In his first program Mr. 
conducted excerpts from the “Turan- 
dot” Suite, by Busoni, a first perform- 
ance at these concerts; Mendelssohn's 
Symphony No. 3 (“Scotch”), in A 
minor; and Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
Suite. The second program featured 
the first performance here of Sam- 
martini’s Symphony No. 3, in G 
major; the Brahms Symphony No. 4; 
and Casella’s Suite from “La Giara”. 

Jan. 29 marked the second visit 
here of Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting a program of works ranging 
from Mendelssohn’s Overture, “The 
Fair Melusine”; a suite from Grétry’s 
“Zémire et Azor”; Haydn's Symphony 
No. 99, in E flat major; Schubert's 
Symphony No. 5; Liszt's Symphonic 
Poem “Orpheus”—all of these pleas- 
ing but monotonous in their total ef- 
fect—to a rousing performance as a 
“chaser” (to use a show-business term) 
of the Alla Marcia from the “Karelia” 
Suite, by Sibelius. 


Previtali 


Sir Thomas’ “Lollipops” 

The long-awaited “Lollipops” 
cert was conducted by Sir Thomas 
before a full house on Jan. 31. Be- 
tween some of the musical goodies 
that he calls “lollipops” Sir Thomas 
regaled the audience with his witty 
and inimitable comments that were as 
much enjoyed as the deft and spirited 
performances of the popular favorites 
that surrounded the Schubert Sym- 
phony No. 3, the featured work on 
the program. 

For his second Thursday evening 
concert, on Feb. 5, Sir Thomas con- 
ducted a vigorous and genial perform- 
ance of his arrangement of pieces 
from Handel's “The Faithful Shep- 
herd”, and a most ebullient one of 
Bizet’s Symphony No. 1, in C major. 
Hearing this youthful work conducted 
by one equally youthful in spirit made 
one feel it’s good to be alive. 

Despite Sir Thomas’ persuasive way 
with most music, he could not succeed 
in removing the frown from Berlioz’s 
dour and at times coarse-sounding 
Overture “King Lear”, but made 
ample amends with a performance of 
ineffable beauty of “The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden”, from “A Village 
Romeo and Juliet”, by Delius. At the 
close of the concert Sir Thomas was 
acclaimed by both audience and 
orchestra with cheers three times 
three, as Bernard Shaw might put it. 

A program that looked good on pa- 
per turned out to be less so in per- 
formance under the direction of 
Walter Hendl, associate conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, on Feb. 12. 
After the vigorous opening number, 
the Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini”, 
by Berlioz, Gary Graffman, pianist, 
joined forces with the orchestra in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Concerto 
No. 3. Mr. Graffman’s youthful vigor 
and enthusiasm found vent in the 
scampering and rollicking (despite the 
minor mode) third movement. 

New to these concerts was Hinde- 


con- 
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mith’s “Symphonia Serena”, commis- 
sioned by the Dallas Symphony in 
1947 and performed in Dallas under 
the direction of Antal Dorati. As far 
as I could tell from a first hearing, 
Mr. Hendl and the orchestra did full 
justice to this work, which, in the 
first movement at least, disclosed the 
composer’s all too familiar mannerism 
of beginning a section on a certain 
tone and coming to rest several 
measures later on the same tone after 
many tortuous peregrinations in the 
melodic line. The third movement, 
marked “Colloquy”, required con- 
cealed violin and viola soloists to 
share in antiphonal give and take 
with their colleagues front stage; the 
effect was more fussy and fuzzy than 
evocative. 

The concert ended with the epitome 
of orchestral din, Respighi’s “Roman 
Festivals”. 

A cold night failed to cool the 
ardor of the large audience present to 
welcome back Mr. Reiner on Feb. 19. 
The soloist was Byron Janis who per- 
formed the Schumann Concerto for 
Piano, in A minor, to which Mr. 
Reiner provided an able accompani- 
ment. Though technically impeccable, 
Mr. Janis failed to capture completely 
the elusive quality of pensive tender- 
ness that places this work in a class 
by itself. A piano with a less brittle 
and glassy tone would have helped 
Mr. Janis achieve what he was trying 
to accomplish. 

The climax of the evening was at- 
tained with an “echt Hungarian cum 
goulash” (but good goulash) perform- 
ance of Bartok’s early (1905) Suite for 
Orchestra, No. 1, with the fourth 
movement, “Moderato”, usually omit- 
ted, played here for the first time. The 


combination of gypsy verve and 
Straussian orchestral brilliance makes 
this a first-rate concert war horse; its 
neglect all these years is inexplicable. 

The Business Men’s Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Herbert Zipper, gave its 
second concert of the season on Feb. 
6, with Marla Mutschler, violin, as 
soloist in Mozart’s Adagio (K. 261) 
and Rondo (K. 373). Miss Mutschler 
showed the effects of good schooling; 
she needs more experience to be con- 
sidered of professional caliber. 

Mr. Zipper achieved wonders in 
performances of Mendelssohn's Over- 
ture, “Calm Seas and Prosperous 
Voyage”, and Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait”, in which Preston Bradley, 
the famous radio preacher, was the 
narrator. In the two pieces there were 
moments of spiritual elevation that 
could not be surpassed by a profes- 
sional orchestra. 

The Chicago Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the third of its six 
projected concerts at the Arts club on 
Jan. 14. Rudolph Ganz, piano, and 
four members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony collaborated in a program of 
seldom heard chamber music. Mr. 
Ganz was heard in Chausson’s post- 
humous Piano Quartet; Ray Still, 
oboe, with the Tre Corda Trio (Vic- 
tor Ajitay, violin; Rolf Persinger, 
viola; George Bekefi, cello), per- 
formed Mozart's Quartet in F. 

On Jan. 24 I Musici gave a pro- 
gram of music by Vivaldi and two 
20th-century works, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s “Simple Symphony” and the 
world premiere (so announced from 
the stage) of Valentino Bucci’s “Con 
certo Lirico”, for Violin and Strings. 
In the latter work Robert Michelucci 
was the soloist. Bucci, a Florentine, 
born Nov. 29, 1916, has contrived a 
piece of dark, impassioned lyricism in 
the half world of 12-tone mutations, 
music which did not quite lose its 
tonal bearings but seemed to be on 
the verge of doing so. 


Josef Marais and Miranda, inter- 


national balladeers, gave the first of 
six concerts under the auspices of 
Roosevelt University on Feb. 18, at 
Fullerton Hall. Both their material 
and their manner of presenting it are 
by now familiar to those who have 
seen them, but this familiarity does 
not detract from the skill and artistry 
of their presentation. 

Other concerts include the Parrenin 
Quartet, Jan. 30; Societa Corelli, Feb. 
20, both at Mandel Hall; Music for 
Choir, Brass, and Organ, under the 
direction of Richard Vikstrom, Feb. 8, 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, all 
three concerts under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago. 


Ravinia Festival Set; 
Opera Lists Novelties 


The Ravinia Festival Association 
announced that the Chicago Sym- 
phony had been engaged for the 1959 
summer season. Three symphony con 
certs, omitting the former Sunday 
concert, will be presented each week 
for a period of six weeks, beginning 
June 27. 

Carol Fox, general manager of 
Lyric Opera, announced the first four 
productions of the 1959 season, open- 
ing Monday, Oct. 12. “Carmen” will 
inaugurate the season with Jean Ma- 
deira and Giuseppe di Stefano in the 
leading roles. Lovro von Matacic, 
from Yugoslavia, will conduct. He 
will also conduct “The Flying Dutch- 
man”, with the Yugoslav brass-bari- 
tone, Tonuslav Neralic, and Birgit 
Nilsson, soprano, in the leading roles. 
Leontyne Price, soprano, will appear 
in “Thais” and as Lid in a repetition 
of “Turandot”, with Miss Nilsson and 
Mr. di Stefano. Gianandrea Gavez- 
zeni, who conducted for Lyric in 1957, 
will return in 1959. 

It was announced later that Renata 
Tebaldi would not return for the 1959 
season, but would appear in nine per- 
formances in 1960 in roles to be de- 
termined later. 


Three-Day Handel Fete Given by Northwestern 


By Donato M. McCorkie 


Evanston, Ill.—It was felt by the 
capacity audiences attending North- 
western University’s Handel Com- 
memoration Festival that Handel 
would have been gratified with the 
scope and quality of the programs. 
Within three days (Jan. 30-Feb. 1) 
Thor Johnson, director of orchestral 
activities at Northwestern, conducted 
and guided four concerts consisting of 
the opera “Semele”, the oratorio 
“Solomon”, and assorted chamber 
music. Assisting artists and ensembles 
were teachers and students of the 
School of Music, as well as a few 
guest artists from the Chicago- 
Evanston area. 

The festival opened with a master- 
ful production of “Semele”, which is 
more in the vein of a secular oratorio 
than an opera, and a work that has 
been staged only two or three times 
since its first production in 1744. Mr. 
Johnson and Robert Gay, stage di- 
rector, consumed hundreds of hours 
in reconstructing the work for its re- 
vival. The time was well justified, 
for “Semele”, despite its rather sterile 
drama and stylized characters, con- 
sists of a number of lovely Handelian 
arias and choruses, some of which 
well illustrate Handel’s indebtedness 
to Purcell. It is the latter quality that 
came as a great surprise to many who 
are more familiar with the Handel 
of “Messiah”. Few expected to hear 
and see a Classic-oriented drama in 
the English language and with much 
music so English as to be akin to the 


The first act of Handel's “Semele” at Northwestern University 


“Beggar's Opera” that contributed to 
Handel's operatic eclipse in his own 
time. 

There are, to be sure, inany ex- 
amples of the more Italianate Han- 
delianisms, such as fugal choruses, 
pompous or quick harmonic rhythms, 
etc., and the irrepressible emergency- 
brake cadences. Perhaps the ultimate 
moment was in the aria “Where’er 
You Walk”, which, when exquisitely 
sung and heard in context, loses its 
hackneyed appurtenances and becomes 
a refreshing and deeply moving ex- 
pression of tenderness. 

A festival lecture, “Handel's World: 
Its Magnificence, Its Practicality, and 
Its Survival In Our Time”, by lexi- 
cographer-musicologist Nicolas Slon- 
imsky, called attention to the contro- 
versial subject of the relative merits 


of Handel and Bach. Bach cannot be 
“improved upon”, in the opinion of 
Mr. Slonimsky, because his music is 
complete and perfect. Handel, con- 
versely, invites arranging of his music 
because his style is not as delicately 
sculptured as Bach’s. This thesis was 
illustrated with a performance by the 
speaker of his own atonal and 12-tone 
adaptations of the so-called “Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith” 

The second concert, a program of 
concerted music directed by Thor 
Johnson, utilized the fine University 
Chamber Orchestra and faculty 
artists Dorothy Lane (harpsichord), 
Robert Mayer (oboe), Jill Bailiff 
(harp), Angel Reyes and Eduardo Fi- 
orelli (violin), Dudley Powers (cello), 
and David Thorburn (organ). The 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Otello 


Jan. 24 Thanks to Fausto Cleva’s 
inspired conducting, the season’s final 
performance of Verdi's masterpiece 
was memorable. For Dimiter Uzunov, 
the Bulgarian-born tenor who sang the 
title role for the first time at the 
Metropolitan, it was a personal tri 
umph 

Mr. Uzunov’'s Otello may not be, as 
yet, the last word in characterization 
or vocal stylization, but he can act as 
well as sing. On both levels, he gave a 
convincing, powerful and compelling 
account of himself. He built up a 
characterization that was cumulative 
in its devastating frenzy and pitiable 
in the final denouement 


No less effective in their respective 


roles were Leonard Warren as a 
superb Iago and Zinka Milanov as 
Desdemona. Despite some off-pitch 


lapses in the first act, Miss Milanov 
who was singing Desdemona for the 
first time this reason, was in fine form 
The role remains one of her great ac 
complishments and it was she who 
provided the most moving moments 
in the opera with her inimitable sing 
ing of the “Willow Song” and the 
Ava Maria” in the last act 

Others in the commendable cast in 
cluded Norman Scott, who sang his 
first .Lodovico of the season, Martha 
Lipton (Emilia), Paul Franke (Cassio), 
Charles Anthony (Roderigo), Clifford 
Harvuot (Montano), and Calvin Marsh 
(A Herald) R. K 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


Jan. 31 The season's second per- 
formance of the Donizetti opera 
brought two cast changes, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs as Lucia, and Mario Zanasi as 
Enrico. The two young artists in- 
jected the work with considerable vo 
cal splendor and dramatic tempera- 
ment; alas, their efforts were ill-spent, 
for this production (dating from 
1942!) remains as dead as a doornail 
Miss Dobbs gave an intelligently con 


ceived and limpidly sung account of 
the Mad Scene, for which she was 
enthusiastically acclaimed The rest 


of the cast included a well-disposed 
Jan Peerce as Edgardo, Thelma Vo- 
tipka, William Wildermann, Charles 
Anthony, and Robert Nagy. Fausto 
Cleva was the conductor a ee. oe 


Vanessa 


Jan. 30.—The season's second per 
formance of Barber's “Vanessa” was 
conducted and conducted with 
superb command and feeling for the 
character of the music—by Ignace 
Strasfogel, replacing Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, who had been stricken with a 
heart attack a few days previously. 
During his tenure as pianist and as 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, Mr. Strasfogel proved 
his expert musicianship and artistry. 
In recent years he has been on the 
staff of the Metropolitan. Now, he 
has given us an admirable “Vanessa”, 
a performance which brought out the 


lyric beauty and subtle harmonic 
coloration of this score. Let us hope 
that he will not be put back on the 


shelf, after having given so formidable 
an account of himself 

This was an eloquent performance 
on stage as well as in the pit, and a 
large audience was obviously moved 
by the opera, which I find more im- 
pressive with every rehearing. Clifford 
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Harvuot (who had sung the role be- 
fore) replaced Giorgio Tozzi as the 
Old Doctor. The cast was otherwise 
as scheduled. Eleanor Steber was in 
splendid voice, and, apart from a 
slight edginess in some phrases, her 
tone was as lustrous as her execution 
was brilliant. Also inspired in the 
other leading roles were Rosalind 
Elias, Nicolai Gedda, and Regina 
Resnik. Let us hope that “Vanessa” 
will prosper at the Metropolitan, for 
it is a work that we should all hear 
many times before we make up our 


minds about it R. S 
Lohengrin 
Jan. 31 The Saturday matinee 


performance of Wagner's “Lohengrin” 
drew a sold-out house with a crush of 
standees. Walter Cassel sang the role 
of Telramund for the first time this 
season. It is a role he sings and acts 
convincingly, especially in the high 
drama just before the second act 
comes to a close 
Brian Sullivan, in the title role, was 
in good voice, as was Lisa Della Casa, 
who is visually also a most appealing 
Elsa. Thomas Schippers conducted 
Ww. I 


Carmen 
Feb 3 


The season's sixth per 
formance of “Carmen” at the Metro 
politan included George London's 


Maebeth 


first Escamillo of the season. The 
baritone made a striking toreador, 
and he sang his famous second-act 
aria with distinction. The others had 
sung their roles in previous perform- 
ances. Jean Madeira was a dramatic- 
5, 


Sedge Le Blang 


Jean Madeira as Carmen 


vivid Carmen and she 


ally 
splendid vocal form. Richard Tucker 


was in 


was a very fine Done José. Lucine 
Amara sang Micaéla affectingly. Louis 
Sgarro, Clifford Harvuot, Heidi Krall, 
Margaret Roggero, George Cehanov- 
sky, and Alessio De Paolis were the 
other veterans of this production. Jean 
Morel conducted 


Added to Repertoire; 


Rysanek in Exciting Debut 





Photos by Louis Melancon 


The Banquet Scene in “Macbeth”: Jerome Hines (center), as Banquo’s 
Ghost; Leonard Warren (right), as Macbeth 





Mr. Warren and Leonie Rysanek, as 


Macheth and Lady 
Duncan's murder 


Macheth, plot 


By Rosert SABin 


When a great artist makes her 
debut at a great opera house, a spe- 
cial sort of splendor irradiates the 
performance, and this was certainly 
true at the Metropolitan Opera’s first 
presentation of its new production of 
Verdi’s “Macbeth” on Feb. 5, when 
Leonie Rysanek took the role of Lady 
Macbeth. There were many aspects 
of novelty and excitement. Both Carl 
Ebert, the producer and stage direc- 
tor, and Caspar Neher, designer of 
the sets and costumes, were new to 
the Metropolitan. Erich Leinsdorf 
was replacing Dimitri Mitropoulos as 
conductor, as a result of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ heart attack. The brilliant 
cast included Leonard Warren, as 





Macbeth; Jerome Hines, as Banquo; 
and Carlo Bergonzi, as Macduff. 

But it was Miss Rysanek’s evening, 
and her shatteringly intense and vo- 
cally magnificent performance brought 
her a series of ovations that left her 
in tears at the close of the sleep-walk- 
ing scene. It was characteristic of her 
vocal mastery that she was able to 
negotiate the final pianissimo phrase, 
which soars to D flat above high C 
and drops an octave, with iridescent 
purity of tone, despite the terrific 
nervous tension generated by the oc- 
casion. 

This superb artist relies neither on 
a bag of vocal tricks nor on stock 
traits of personality. She adapts her- 
self to the music and to the situation. 
Her Lady Macbeth was neither ice 
cold nor inhuman, but one sensed 
her terrifying ambition and ruthless- 
ness. What tremendous force there 
was in her opening “Vieni! t’affreta!” 
(which Verdi marked “Grandioso”) 
and in the impetuous “Or tutti sor- 
gete”! And how wonderfully she man- 
aged the transition, in “La luce lan- 
gue”, from brooding melancholy to 
the desperate outburst, “E  neces- 
sario!” The terrifying technical and 
emotional demands of this role only 
inspire her to greater emotional free- 
dom. She can cut through the full 
cast, chorus, and orchestra on a for- 
tissimo high B, and she can spin out 
a silvery pianissimo that floats like 
a cobweb in the moonlight. 


Leonard Warren in Title Role 


Verdi seized upon the essential 
characteristics of Shakespeare’s Lady 
Macbeth, but his conception of Mac- 
beth fell far short of the grim ma- 
jesty and towering loneliness of 
Shakespeare’s. Therefore, if Mr. War- 
ren, despite some gorgeous singing, 
seemed pale in character, we must put 
the blame on the score rather than 
upon the artist. Mr. Warren has re- 
fined and deepened his acting in re- 
cent years, and in the banquet scene 
he showed a restraint that was the 
mark of the artist. What a pity that 
he was so badly costumed! Mr. Neher 
made him look more like Falstaff 
than like Macbeth, much of the time. 
Nonetheless this was a deeply impres- 
sive performance. And no one is apt 
to forget his golden tones in that aria 
of infinite sadness, “Pieta, rispetto, 
amore”. 

Mr. Hines sang “Come dal ciel pre- 


cipita” both beautifully and touch- 
ingly; and Mr. Bergonzi sang the 
heartbreaking phrase passage begin- 


ning “O figli, o figli miei!” and the 
succeeding aria, “Ah, la _ paterna 
mano”, with searching dramatic vi- 
tality. The lesser roles were also ad- 
mirably performed, with William Ol- 
vis, as Malcolm; Carlotta Ordassy, as 
the Lady -in- Attendance; Gerhard 
Pechner as the Physician; Osie Hawk- 


ins, as a Murderer; Calvin Marsh, 
Emilia Cundari, and Mildred Allen, 
as the three Apparitions; Harold 


Sternberg, as A Manservant; and 
Walter Hemmerly, as King Duncan. 
Thanks to Mr. Leinsdorf, we heard 
long stretches of chorus that are fre- 
quently cut, and they were stirringly 
performed. Aided by Mr. Ebert’s in- 
genious staging, the chorus became a 
major element in the performance. 
The banquet scene, for example, was 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Louis Dudley . 
Sudler-Powers Trio 


baritone cellist 


"Music for Tonight” orchestra 


Albert Tipton, Mary Norris 
and Detroit Symphony men 


The Medle Y S$, duo-pianists 


119 cities this season, nation-wide 


St. Louis Trio, with 
Edith Schiller, Melvin Ritter, Olga Zilboorg 


Opera Festival in 
The Barber of Seville 


Important artists from leading opera houses. 
Comic Opera in English; spoken dialogue 


Carmen & Don Jose 


Ralph Nielsen, Audrey Paul, Marlinn Trio 
January West Coast tour for Community Concerts 


Vi gne t f @ S , stage incidents with 
Dorothy Cothran, Blanche Lewis & pianist 


Theatre Men, Bernard Izzo, Director 


Male octet, soprano, from the Lyric Opera; pianist 
April West Coast tour for Community Concerts 


Serenaders Male Quartet 
Ralph Nielsen directing 4 of Chicago's finest 


Remarc Trio 


Prudencija Bickus, Stasys Baras, Michael Bondon 
and pianist. A magnificent outpouring of song 


In Operetta Time 


Bernard Izzo, Janet Carlson, David Burk 


Louis Sudler baritone 
Dorothy Cothran soprano 
Ralph Nielsen tenor 

Bernard Izzo baritone 


Music for Tonight 


The Medleys 


St. Louis Trio 


Opera Festival 


Remarc Trio 














Macbeth 


(Continued from page 16) 
truly virtuosic in its contrasts of color 


and dynamics and faultless balances. 
The witches’ choruses are a special 
problem, and in the opening scene 
Mr. Ebert and Mr. Leinsdorf may 
have taken Verdi's reminder that they 
should sound like witches too liter- 
ally, but his insistence on the fantas- 
tic was unquestionably right. Mat- 
tlyn Gavers had provided strenuous 


choreography for the ballet that was 
hard to see in the dim lighting, but 
the wildly tossing figures enhanced 
the mood. The banquet scene was 
smoothly handled 

Mr. Ebert is not afraid of old- 
fashioned tableaux and typical “grand 
opera” effects in his staging, but he 
handles them with skill and convic- 
tion, and who can claim that they 
are out of place? I even enjoyed his 
bold focusing of attention upon the 
chorus in two scenes in which he let 
down a backdrop and moved the sing- 
ers forward on the stage, frankly 
omitting any scenic and dramatic con- 
sistency at those points. His staging 
that that most poignant of Verdian 
choruses, the “Patria oppressa” of the 
Scottish refugees, was a bit stiff and 
self-conscious The witches scenes 
were messy but effective, and the ap- 
paritions were skillfully embodied. 

Mr. Neher has mingled at least half 
a dozen different styles and periods 
in his scenery and costumes. One 
never knows what century one is go 
ing to be in next. But his sets are 
bold in design, handsome in a dowdy 
way, and notably functional. The 
huge staircase in Macbeth’s castle was 
a stroke of genius, and by pitching the 
stage he has given the banquet scene 
and other scenes a thrust towards the 
audience. The masks in the witches 
scenes are crudely designed and the 
idea of doing the opera predominantly 
in pastel shades was scarcely a happy 
one 

To bring Birnam wood to Dun- 
sinane is always a major problem to 
the producer, but the Neher-Ebert so- 
lution of woven basket-shields topped 
by flowers seems to me the wrong 
one. Why not have rough twigs and 
saplings, and be more realistic? 

Much can be said in praise of the 
sets, but many of the costumes are 
quite terrible. The soldiers look as 
if they were wearing long winter un- 
derwear and even the redoubtable 
Karinska has not been able to make 
Mr. Neher's ugly color combinations 
and clumsy designs look good. 

Mr. Leinsdorf conducted this tre- 
mendous score with a firm hand and 
a remarkable sense of color and con- 
trast. The production had been made 
possible by the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild and this performance was a 
benefit for its Production Fund 


Un Ballo in Maschera 


Feb. 9.—There were three charac- 
terizations new to the Metropolitan 
stage in this performance of the Verdi 
opera: Mattiwilda Dobbs’s Oscar, Belen 
Amparan’s Ulrica, and Mario Sereni’s 
Renato. Miss Dobbs’s voice is always 
enchanting to hear, and no less so 
in Oscar's sprightly arias, but it was 
a little light for the big Verdian en- 
sembles. She cut a pretty and grace- 
ful figure as the page; beyond that 
she seemed rather pallid and imper- 
sonal. Gifted with a voluminous, dark 
voice, Miss Amparan was well cast as 
the sourceress, and for the most part 
she had her voice under firm control 





- OPERA at the Metropolitan 


in its dramatic utterances. 
It was Mr. Sereni who fared best 
among the newcomers. His is not the 


biggest, most brilliant of baritone 
voices, and he took the famous “Eri 
tu” aria in a meditatively menacing 
fashion instead of sounding bluster- 
ingly vengeful. But throughout, his 
singing and acting was informed with 
a phrasing and intelligence that made 
his Renato unusually sympathetic and 

appealing 
Jan Peerce, one of our best Verdian 
stylists, was the Riccardo. The hand 
some and occomplished Antonietta 
Stella was the Amelia. Nicola Mos- 
cona and Norman Scott were the two 
bass conspirators. Calvin Marsh, 
William Olvis, and Robert Nagy com- 
pleted the cast. Thomas Schippers con- 
EF 


ducted R. A 
Lohengrin 
Feb. 11.—As is well known, Wag 


nerian singers, like Wagner perform 
ances, are scarcities at the Metropoli- 
tan these days. Thus it is a double 
pleasure to report that at the season's 
fourth performance of “Lohengrin” 
two singers made their debuts with 
the company who should prove to be 
valuable assets to the Wagnerian wing 
They were Karl Liebl, who assumed 
the title role, and Aase Nordmo- 
Loevberg, who was heard as Elsa 
Born in Wiesbaden, Mr. Lieb! has 
sung throughout Germany, and he 
made his first American operatic ap 
pearances in Chicago last fall. It took 
only Lohengrin’s first entrance for it 
to become obvious that he possessed a 
lyric voice that was caressing to the 


ear, and his command of the music 
was stamped with conviction. But 
equally important was the strong 


dramatic sense that his singing im 
parted. He knew how to make a cru- 
cial moment—such as when Lohen- 
grin asks if Ortud’s poisonous words 
have gone into Elsa’s heart — have 
telling effect. His acting, if limited to 
standard gestures, was dignified and 
well routined. 

Of Norwegian birth, Miss Nordmo- 
Loevberg brought a refreshingly na- 
tural approach to the role, and she 
also displayed an inherently beautiful 
voice. Cool in color, it was especially 
noteworthy in passages that call for 
long pianissimo phrases, which floated 
with limpid tones throughout the hall 
However, she must be careful of a 
tendency to push her voice in climac- 
tic moments—a matter that should 
easily be remedied with more experi- 
ence. 

Also 
Rankin, 


the cast 
turned in a 


new to 
who 


was 
dramatic 


portrayal of Ortrud as striking as it 
was heroic. She built up her scenes in 
the second act to such tension that it 
was no wonder that she was rewarded 
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Nell Rankin as Ortrud 


Nell . 


Robert Lackenbach 


with bravos. Thomas Schippers again 
conducted; Walter Cassel was heard 
as Telramund, and Mario Sereni as 


the Herald. —F, M., Jr. 
Vanessa 
Feb. 12. This presentation of 


Samuel Barber’s opera reminded us 
that Eleanor Steber does not have a 
complete monopoly on the title role, 
for Brenda Lewis again was on hand 
to give another of here extremely able 
and honorable performances. Miss 
Lewis followed the stage direction 
conscientiously so that her delineation 
of Vanessa’s emotions was cast in the 
same mold as Miss Steber’s. If her 
singing was less virtuosic (the “skat- 
ing’ aria had its share of dropped 
notes) and her voice less gleaming 
than her predecessor’s, her handling 
of the difficult assignment was to be 
respected 

The cast, under Ignace Strasfogel’s 
discriminating direction, included also 
Rosalind Elias, Regina Resnik, Nicolai 
Gedda, Clifford Harvuot (replacing 
the announced Giorgio Tozzi as the 
Old Doctor), George Cehanovsky, and 


Robert Nagy R. A. E 
La Bohéme 

Feb. 13.—In this beautiful “Bo- 
heme”, Mimi and Rodolfo were sung 
by Licia Albanese and Jan Peerce 
Thomas Schippers has a_ profound 


knowledge of the score and his in- 
spired conducting creates an atmos- 
phere in which the artists can give 
their very best. 

Miss Albanese sang her first Mimi 
of the season. Like Mr. Peerce, she 
was in fine voice. Also making their 
first appearance of the season were 
Brenda Lewis, Jerome Hines and 
Lorenzo Alvary. Musetta still proves 
to be Miss Lewis’ best role in the 
opera house. She and Mr. Alvary 
made the most of their appearance in 
the second act, though one could have 
wished for more polished singing in 
“Quando me ‘n vo.” Mr. Hines, as 
Colline, gave a pale performance, 
both vocally and dramatically. Others 
in the excellent cast were Frank 
Guarrera as Marcello, Clifford Har- 
vuot as Schaunard, Gerhard Pechner 
as Benoit, and Robert Nagy, Carlo 
Tomanelli and Sam Sternberg.—B 


Don Giovanni 

Feb. 14.—This Saturday broadcast 
featured George London in his first 
seasonal performance of the title role. 
Supported by an otherwise familiar 
cast (Eleanor Steber, Lisa Della Casa, 
Laurel Hurley, Cessare Valletti, Wil- 
liam Wildermann, Ezio Flagello, and 
Theodor Uppman), Mr. London ex- 
ecuted his part with polish and au- 
thority. While his characterization 
does not have the warm spontaneity 
and looseness this reviewer likes to 
see in an Italian rogue, it is remark- 
able in the smoothness and precon- 









Karl Liebl as Lohengrin 





Louis Melancon 


ceived dramatic detail and in its vo- 
cal suavity. A certain dryness in the 
upper ranges, strongly noticeable 
earlier in the season, seemed to have 
dissolved completely, and his voice 
rang with unfatigued freshness and 
power down to the fatal visit of the 
Stone Guest. Karl Boehm at the helm 
was again the invaluable artistic men- 
tor of this outstanding production. 
F. 


Rigoletto 


Feb. 18.—A new conductor, George 
Schick, and a new Duke of Mantua, 
Barry Morell, were introduced at this 
performance. Mr. Schick, who joined 
the Metropolitan's music staff this sea- 
son, led a vivid, well-paced perform- 


ance. 

Mr. Morell has not been with the 
company two full seasons, but he has 
already given excellent interpretations 
of the leading tenor roles in “Madama 


Butterfly”, “La Traviata’, “La 
Bohéme” and “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera”. He made the Duke an im- 


posing if not especially romantic fig- 
ure. “Questa o quella”, coming as it 
does before a singer has had time to 
warm up, was nonetheless beautifully 
sung by Mr. Morell, as was the 
showier “La donna é mobile”. 

With Mattiwilda Dobbs as Gilda 
and Leonard Warren in the title part, 
there was some rapturous singing in 
the second and third act duets. Mr. 
Warren, as usual, made a powerful 
impression throughout the evening. 

Others in the familiar cast were 
William Wildermann, Sparafucile; 
Margaret Roggero, Maddalena; and, 
in lesser roles, Thelma Votipka, 
Madelaine Chambers, Mildred Allen, 
Norman Scott, Calvin Marsh, George 
Cehanovsky and Louis Sgarro. 

—wW. L. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 


Feb. 19. — This performance of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, conducted 
by Fausto Cleva, had its ups and 
downs. It was slow in beginning, but 
by the time the last act had arrived, 
those undefinable communicative im- 
pulses that reach out between audi- 
ence and performer brought the op- 
era to life. Roberta Peters, as the 
heroine, and Mario Sereni, as Enrico, 
had both been heard in their parts 
earlier in the season. However, new 
to the cast were Eugenio Fernandi, 
as Edgardo, and Norman Scott, as 
Raimondo. Mr. Scott sang somewhat 
dryly, though his acting was con- 
vincing. Imposing in dramatic ap- 
pearance, Mr. Fernandi offered some 
pleasing singing, but he also spoiled 
the flow of lyric line by resorting to 
explosive outbursts of tone 

M., Jr. 
Aida 

Feb. 20.—The indisposition of Nell 
Rankin, who was to have sung Am- 
neris, gave Regina Resnik an unex- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Pablo Casals conducting in San Juan. 


Puerto Rico proudly announces 
the third Festival Casals in San Juan 
—May ist through May 22nd 


Pablo Casals will direct a twelve-concert festival 
—at which he will both play and conduct. 


N FRIDAY, May Ist, San Juan’s third 
() Festival Casals will begin. A series 
of twelve symphonic and chamber mu- 


sic concerts is scheduled over a period 
of three weeks. 

Once again the Festival will be under 
the personal direction of Pablo Casals 
himself. Alexander Schneider will again 
serve as Assistant Musical Director. 


The artists 

The Festival Casals will bring together 
a 62-piece orchestra and many out- 
standing soloists. They include: 

Soprano — Eileen Farrell 

Piano—Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Eu- 

gene Istomin, Jestis Maria Sanroma, 

Rudolf Serkin 

Violin— Alexander Schneider, Isaac 

Stern 

Viola— Walter Tramplet 

Cello— Pablo Casals 

Flute — Julius Baker 

Clarinet — Mitchell Lurie 

Bassoon — Eli Carmen 
Ensembles include the Bach Aria 
Group, (William H. Scheide, Director; 
Julius Baker, flute; Robert Bloom, oboe 
Eileen Farrell, soprano; Norman Far- 
row, bass-baritone; Bernard Green- 
house, cello; Jan Peerce, tenor; Carol 
Smith, alto; Paul Ulanowsky, piano); 


the Budapest String Quartet; the Fes- 
tival Chorus (Augusto Rodriguez, 
Director). 


The programs 
Six of the twelve concerts will be de- 
voted to chamber music. The other six 
will be full orchestral concerts. 

Chamber music programs will in- 
clude works by Vivaldi, Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and Brahms. One of 
these concerts will feature a group of 
lieder by Schubert and Schumann, 
sung by Eileen Farrell. 

Orchestral programs will include 
works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and Brahms. The Festival will 
close with a performance of the little- 


Festival Casals Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


known Fantasy in C minor for Piano, 
Chorus and Orchestra by Beethoven. 

As in previous years, all performances 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
University of Puerto Rico. Ticket prices 
range from $2 to $8 per seat per concert. 

The schedule 

This year’s Festival Casals is divided 
into six pairs of concerts. Each pair of 
concerts will take place on two succes- 
sive evenings, one devoted to chamber 
music, the other to orchestral music. 
Pairs of concerts will take place on the 
evenings of May Ist and 2nd, 5th and 
6th, 9th and 10th, 13th and 14th, 17th 
and 18th, 21st and 22nd. 

A space of two days has been pro- 
vided between each pair of concerts to 
give visitors an opportunity to tou the 
island and explore Puerto Rico’s moun- 
tains and old Spanish towns. 

For complete information, including 


full programs, use the coupon below. 


Please send me full details of the 1959 Festival Casals 


Name 


Address 





OPERA atthe Metropolitan 
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pected opportunity to sing the role 
for the first time at the Metropolian 
Considering that she only had a 24- 
hour notice to prepare for the diffi 
cult assignment, Miss Resnik ac- 
quitted herself commendably. While 
her characterization did not always 
completely convey all the nuances of 
love, jealousy, and falsehood that 
Verdi implanted into this role, she 
nevertheless succeeded in portraying 
the pitiable princess as a creature of 
flesh and blood, passionate, if not 
necessarily alluring. Vocally, she was 
in fine form, and—disregarding a cer- 
tain unevenness in the equalization of 
registers—delivered her lines with 
voluminous tones and dramatic in- 
tensity 

Kurt Baum, singing his first Ra- 
dames of the season, seemed to be too 
preoccupied with economizing his 
vocal resources over the four acts, to 
give the part its proper dimensions 
And William Wildermann, in his first 
seasonal appearance as Ramfis, lent 
the High Priest dignified bearing and 
the resonant profundity of his bass 

Antonietta Stella repeated her fine 
performance of the title role, and the 
remaining roles were sung by Ezio 
Flagelio, Mario Zanasi, Robert Nagy, 
and Helen Vanni. Fausto Cleva con 
ducted I. F.3 


Die Meistersinger 

Feb. 21.—In essaying the role of 
David for the first time, Chailes An- 
thony showed no little vocal skill 
and eagerness in characterization 
The Italianate sweetness of his tenor 
voice did not always accord with the 
strong, youthful accents of David's 
music, and perhaps, by way of com 
pensation, he overstressed the boyish 
movements suggested by the role 
In other respects this was a good, 
conscientious performance that should 
grow more stylistically right with 
further performances R. A. E 
Aida 

Feb. 25.—For a 
intelligence of Leonie Rysanek, the 
role of Aida is an intellectual as 
well as a musical challenge. And in 
this, her second characterization at 
the Metropolitan (the first having 
been Lady Macbeth), she proved her 
self to be more than equal to the task 
on both counts. To a role which has 
become largely stereotyped and in 
which one anticipates little variation, 
except in costume and make-up, be 
tween one soprano and another, Miss 
Rysanek introduces evidence of new 
thinking and a re-evaluation of its 
dramatic potentialities. Every phrase 
had its own substantiating gesture or 
movement, and the very accentuation 
and shaping of the vocal line held a 
pertinence and an awareness of de- 
tail which, with a less meticulous 
artist, time and repetition would long 
since have worn away 

Though it may not possess all of 
the volume one might desire for the 
full-organ emotional climaxes, the 
voice, fresh and unrestrained, has a 
luminous natural beauty; and Miss 
Rysanek is so skillful a singer that 
she can make every note count in her 
favor. Her top tones are pure and 
solid, and among her most dramatic 
assets is a limpid, perfectly controlled 
mezza voce which can swell without 
a break into a brilliant fortissimo 


woman of the 


The Austrian soprano was sur- 
rounded by one of the finest “Aida” 
casts that can be assembled today 


Leonard Warren 
Amonasros, 


most persuasive of 
was at the 


peak of his 
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form. Carlo Bergonzi, though basi- 
cally a lyric tenor, demonstrated an 
increasing potency in dramatic de- 
livery as Radames. Nell Rankin was 
an icily beautiful and regal Amneris. 
Cesare Siepi was as impressive in 
voice as in deportment as Ramfis, and 
Ezio Flagello was dignified and 
vocally opulent as the King. After a 
somewhat ragged opening, Fausto 
Cleva, the conductor, held the per- 
formance firmly under a command- 
ing baton. -R. E. 
La Traviata 

Feb. 26.—At the season's last per- 
formance of “La Traviata”, Eugenio 
Fernandi sang the role of Alfredo 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
and Frank Guarerra took the role of 
Germont pére for the first time this 
season. Mr. Fernandi was not happy 
in the role. He looked and moved 
as if he were wearing evening clothes 
for the first time in his life and his 
singing was comparably crude and 
lacking in nuance or fineness of feel- 
ing. The audience approved of his 
stentorian tones and sobs, however, 
and applauded him to the echo. 
Licia Albanese (always a touching 
Violetta, no matter what her vocal 
estate) displayed divine patience in 
the duets in which he drowned her 
out. Mr. Guarrera was also in poor 
vocal form, and the whole perform- 
ance was drab. Fausto Cleva and the 
orchestra permitted themselves some 
slapdash climaxes that were definitely 
out of order, and the scenery and 
production looked more ugly and old- 
fashioned than usual R.S 


Don Giovanni 

Feb, 27.—The Metropolitan’s new 
production of “Don Giovanni” has 
been praised repeatedly, and it is wel- 
come to report that recent perform- 
ances (this was the season’s fifth) 
still maintain the high excellencies of 
last year’s premiere. New to the cast 
for this season, though they had sung 
their roles here before, were Mary 
Curtis-Verna, a noble Donna Anna; 
Nicolai Gedda, a forceful Don Ot- 
tavio; and Giorgio Tozzi, an imposing 
Commendatore. The remaining per- 
formers included Cesare Siepi, Lisa 
Della Casa, Laurel Hurley, Ezio Fla- 
gello, and Theodor Uppman, Karl 
Boehm was again a distinguished con- 
ductor. F. M. Jr 


Boris Godunoff 

March 3.—Mussorgsky’s 
cent operatic canvas of Pushkin’s 
Russia and its spiritually tortured 
ruler was compellingly unveiled under 
the musical direction of Erich Leins 
dorf, who conducted the work for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Dis- 
playing again his strong sense for 
musical clarity and detail, his direc- 
tion was brisk, energetic, and to the 
point. The pacing was well con- 
trolled and his dynamic shadings com- 
plimented again his fine, musicianly 
taste and discernment. A few shaky 
moments in some of the big choral 
scenes, probably due to lack of suffi- 
cient rehearsal time, were alertly over- 
come by Mr. Leinsdorf’s secure musi- 
cianship and technical brilliance. 

Jerome Hines, who appeared for 
the first time this season in the title 
role, was vocally and dramatically 
very impressive. His characterization 
conveyed a moving, profound identi- 
fication with the agonized Tsar, a fine 
sense for theatrical timing, and a 
commendable range of nuance within 
the vocal dimensions of the part. 
Other “season's firsts” (in an other- 


magnih 


wise familiar cast that included 
Charles Kullman, Giorgio Tozzi, 
Giulio Gari, and Nell Rankin) were 
Robert Nagy as Missail, and Gabor 


Carelli as the Simpleton. Both filled 
their small roles with convincing 
artistry. —J. F. S. 


Wozzeck Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 

of the preceding drama finally are 
drawn together and the tragedy 
pounds to its awful, inevitable conclu- 
sion. Here, at last, comes the sense 
of identification of all men with the 
inarticulate soldier and his girl and 
the peculiar, impersonal injustice of 
which they are the hapless victims. 

“Wozzeck” may not be a popular 
opera. It may not even be a great 
one. But it is a work of utter sin- 
cerity, much truth, and great com- 
petence. 

The Metropolitan production is 
similar to those of Covent Garden 
and Salzburg of some years ago. The 
fast-moving scenes are sketched in 
sparingly but sharply through small 
sets against a skyline background of 
a Middle-European town and other 
backdrops. The black-out technique 
in which the scenes move from one 
small lighted area to another on the 
big stage without the monotonous use 
of the drop-curtain might have been 
smoother and more dramatic. The 
present approach, however, is more or 
less traditional. 

Alternate touches of poetry and 
stark realism enriched the sensitive 
stage direction of Herbert Graf. 

As Soldier Wozzeck, Hermann Uhde 
achieved the kind of perfection that 
characterizes a prototype. There were 
the closed countenance and the cata- 
tonic moods of deep mental disturb- 
ance, the dogged servility and auto- 
matic reflexes of stance and move- 
ment induced by long military rou- 
tine, and, beneath it all, a fascination 





with death as the ultimate release 
from his smoldering anger and frus- 


tration. It was a masterful perform- 
ance. 
The barefooted sluttishness of 


Marie, with its overtones of a Mag- 
dalene-like wish to be good and 
worthy, was captured robustuously by 
Eleanor Steber. And, throwing cau- 
tion to the winds, she sailed into her 
outlandishly difficult music with the 
reckless abandon it requires. In her 
one real opportunity to sing—the 
Cradle Song—there were tenderness 
and a golden tone. 

Kurt Baum gave one of the most 
imaginative and resilient performances 
of his career as the drunken, lecher- 
ous Drum Major. Paul Franke, too, 
with remarkably agile flights into fal- 
setto, was brilliant as the pompous, 
hypochondriacal jelly-fish, the Cap- 
tain. As the Doctor, Karl Doench 
gave one of the best dramatic per- 
formances of all. Unfortunately, his 
heavy German accent pretty well ob- 
literated his lines, which are among 
the most sardonically amusing in the 
opera. Little Alice Plotkin, astride 
her hobby-horse, made the “hop-hop” 
exit of Marie’s child at the final cur- 
tain a thing of crushing irony and 
pathos. 

Margaret Roggero, Charles An- 
thony, Alessio de Paolis, Ezio Flagello 
and Calvin Marsh also contributed 
colorful, thoughtfully developed char- 
acterizations. 

So far as much of the audience was 
concerned, the evening was a personal 
triumph for the conductor, Karl 
Boehm, who, like the designer of the 
sets and costumes, Caspar Neher, has 
long been identified with the Berg 
opera in Europe. There could be no 
question of his complete familiarity 
with, and affection for, the score with 
all its bristling rhythmic problems, 
difficult cueings, fragmented orches- 
tration and peculiar sonorities. 


OTHER OPERA in New York 





Callas Appears 
In Bellini’s I Pirata 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27.—Bringing 
her own tenor, Constantino Ego, and 
her own baritone, Piero Miranda-Fer- 
raro, and designating her own con- 
ductor, Nicola Rescigno, Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas scored an artistic as well 
as a personal triumph in Bellini’s two- 
act melodrama, “Il Pirata”, presented 
as a nonsubscription benefit perform- 
ance by the American Opera Society. 
It netted a house full of Callas wor- 
shippers, with orchestra seats selling 
at $25 apiece. 

The stormy diva again demon- 
strated her magical ability to evoke 
the latent dramatic power of the old 
lyrical operas of the pre-Verdian pe- 
riod, which her contemporaries, with 
one or two notable exceptions, are con- 
tent to treat as little more than vocal 
recitals. “Il Pirata”, a worthy fore- 
runner of “La Sonnambula”, “Norma” 
and “I Puritani”, is a violently emo- 
tional work reflecting the historic 
morbidity and gloomy fatalism of 
Bellini’s fellow Sicilians, in which 
compounded tragedy and death ulti- 
mately unhinge the mind of the hero- 
ine. Like Norma, Imogene is the cen- 
tral tragic figure, and there are sear- 
ing expressions of love, despair and 
madness in the music Bellini provided 
for her and for the other actors in a 
relentless tragedy. 

Miss Callas appeared in an Empire 
gown embroidered with jewels. Her 
only “property” was a long, bright-red 
satin stole which she deployed vari- 


ously as a wrap, a scarf and a hood. 
In the closing “mad” scene, she was 
left alone on the stage with only a 
subdued spotlight on her face for 
illumination. With these minimal trap- 
pings, she created a harrowing vision 
of a woman, visually and auditively 
complete, ground to bits by implac- 
able fate. 

The voice, which Miss Callas uses 
more as an extension of her dramatic 
personality than as a musical instru- 
ment, was not always beautful, at 
least not in the popular sense in which 
beauty is equated with the quality of 
sweetness. Sometimes it was strident, 
like the tones the late Bronislaw 
Huberman often saw fit to draw from 
his violin. But it performed its func- 
tion, in collaboration with the singer’s 
impeccable musicianship and her un- 
erring sense of authentic drama, in 
lifting the performance leagues above 
the kind of surface theatricality that 
commonly prevails in opera. 

Mr. Ego, to whom Miss Callas kept 
passing throat lozenges, proved to be 
a high and voluminous tenor of inter- 
esting potentialities though wanting 
somewhat in stylistic polish; and the 
New York City Opera’s new contralto, 
Regina Sarfaty, was radiant and in 
luscious voice as the lady-in-waiting. 
Mr. Rescigno, attentive but not ob- 
sequious in carrying out Miss Callas’ 
ideas, conducted with confident au- 
thority, and Margaret Hillis provided 
an admirably trained chorus. Other 
soloists who contributed notably to 
the evening were Glade Peterson and 
Chester Watson. —Ronald Eyer 
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2,000 Turned Away 


At Toledo Peristyle 


Toledo, Ohio. Two happy To- 
ledoans were Joseph Hawthorne, con- 
ductor of the Toledo Orchestra, and 
Sanford Brandon, supervisor of mu- 
sic at the Art Museum, when 2,000 
people had to be turned away for 
matinee performances of the orches- 
tra and the Toledo Opera Workshop 
in February. 

Again, in the orchestra’s concerts 
featuring Isaac Stern and Kenneth 
Amada, Mr. Hawthorne’s forces at- 
tracted a tremendous following, des- 
pite the fury of the elements. Open- 
ing with the Beethoven Fourth Sym- 
phony, Mr. Hawthorne then achieved 
a delicate blend with Isaac Stern in 
the Mozart G major Violin Concerto. 
Mr. Stern played the Bach Suite in 
D in memory of the late Elaine Bee- 
son Mitchell, who had been most 
helpful in getting the orchestra recog- 
nized. 

The month’s musical fare in the 
Museum was further enriched by the 
virtuosity of Mr. Amada’s work as 
pianist with the orchestra; Jose Gre- 
co’s ingenious choreography and the 
finesse of his entire company; by 
Erroll Garner’s exciting jazz rhythms; 
David Craighead’s organ recital; the 
high school Choral Festival, and I 
Musici’s chamber music in the Great 
Gallery. 

That perennial favorite, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, came to the Art 
Museum on Feb. 20. As an encore, 
Mr. Ormandy led a Bach arioso in 
tribute to Blake-More Godwin, retir- 
ing director of the Art Museum. 

Helen Miller Cutler 


St. Louis Symphony 
Plays Under Protest 

St. Louis, Mo.—The musicians of 
the St. Louis Symphony played a sub- 
scription concert under protest on 
Feb. 28, after they were told that be- 
tween 15 and 17 of them would not 
be rehired for the next season. William 
Zalken, secretary of the orchestra, 
stated that the changes in the person- 
nel had been requested by Edouard 
Van Remoortel, the orchestra’s new 
music director. According to George 
Hussey, English horn player and 
spokesman for the orchestra, the con- 
cert which featured the appearance of 
Marian Anderson, was played only in 
deference to the distinguished soloist. 


Chicagoan’s Tour 
Of Europe Cancelled 


Chicago. The European tour of 
the Chicago Orchestra, scheduled for 
this fall, had to be called off due to a 
number of disagreements between the 
orchestra’s conductor Fritz Reiner and 
the State Department. The disagree- 
ments concerned the duration of the 
tour, cities to be visited, and the ar- 
rangements for Mr. Reiner’s conduct- 
ing dates. The disappointment of the 
orchestra’) members was expressed, 
when the musicians hissed the con- 
ductor’s appearance at a rehearsal on 
Feb. 26. The planned tour will now be 
arranged for the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 


Cliburn, Besrodni 
Have Finger Trouble 
Van Cliburn underwent an opera- 
tion of his right hand on Feb. 27 at 
the New York Hospital for Special 
Surgery. The operation was per- 
formed to aid drainage of an abcess 
of the middle finger of his right hand. 
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The surgery was reported “satisfac- 
tory”. The pianist must postpone ap- 
pearances over the next two or three 
months, including a special concert 
for high school students at Madison 
Square Garden, scheduled on March 
16. It is hoped that the concert can be 
given next season. 

Igor Besrodni, Russian violinist who 
recently made his American debut at 
Carnegie Hall, had to cancel his 
American tour due to an injury of his 
right thumb, which was bruised in 
closing an automobile door in Chi- 
cago. The healing of the injury will 
require three to four weeks. 


Track Leads Chorus 
In Minneapolis Debut 


Minneapolis.—The St. John’s Uni- 
versity Men’s Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Gerhard Track, gave a highly 
successful debut concert on Feb. 15 
at the Vocational High School Audi- 
torium. Mr. Track, former conductor 
of the Vienna Boys Choir, assumed 
a position of professor of music at the 
university located in Collegeville, 
Minn., last September. The program, 
which ranged from 16th-century music 
to popular songs, also included duo- 
piano performances by Mr. Track and 
his wife, Micaela. 


Thirteen Concerts 
For Marlboro Festival 


Marlboro, Vt. — The Marlboro | 
School of Music, Rudolf Serkin, presi- | 


dent, will open its 1959 music festival 
on July 5. Closing on Aug. 23, it will 
feature ten Sunday concerts and three 
additional festival concerts. 

Chamber-music performances will 
be given by Bjoern Andreasson, Ray- 
mond Benmer, Myron Bloom, Her- 
man Busch, Anthony Checchia, Made- 
line Foley, Claude Frank, Felix Galli- 
mir, Alfred Genovese, Blanche Honeg- 
ger Moyse, Richard Mackey, Martha 
Massena, Marcel Moyse. Louis Moyse, 
Alexander Schneider, Rudolf Serkin, 
Harold Wright, Harry Zaratzian, and 
others. 


Popper Named 
To City Opera Post 


Felix Popper has been appointed 
Music Administrator of the New York 
City Opera. The post, vacated by 
Julius Rudel in the fall of 1957 to 
enable him to assume the company’s 
general directorship, includes solo 
coaching and supervising of rehear- 
sals, as well as participation in cast- 
ing and general preparation of the 
season. Mr. Popper was assistant con- 
ductor of the company from 1950 
through 1953 


Rococo Ensemble 
On Five-Week Tour 


The Rococo Ensemble, founded by 
Paul Doktor six years ago, is cur- 
rently on a five-week tour through the 
Midwest and the South. The group, 
aside from Mr. Doktor, consists of 
Blanche Winogron, harpsichord; Re- 
nato Bonacini, violin; and Michael 
Krasnopolsky, double bass. 





Annapolis, Md.—A _ fully staged 
version of Monteverdi's opera “Orfeo” 
was presented at the St. John College 
on Feb. 1. The work, staged by Fred- 
eric Cohen, was under the musical di- 
rection of Paul Callaway. The main 
roles were sung by Katherine Hansel 
and Charles Bressler. 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, 1959-60 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Red Camp, Jazz-Pianist 

George Feyer, Concert and top “Pop” Pianist 
Stan Freeman, Pianist-humorist 

Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 


National Artists Sinfonietta, 13 First-chair Virtuosi; 
William Haaker, Conductor and Amparo Iturbi, Piano Soloist, 
(Available West Coast Only) 


The Rabinofs, Violin and Piano 


The Rabinof Sinfonietta, All Girl Virtuosi Ensemble; Benno 
Rabinof, Violinist-Conductor, and Sylvia Rabinof, Piano Soloist 


Vienna Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, Conductor 


VOCAL 


Continental-Aires, Male Quartet and Piano 
The Gay Tyroliers, 16 Singers, Dancers, Instrumentalists 
Goss and Whetsel, Baritone and Soprano, “Make A Show” 


Karisrud Chorale, 16 Men Featuring Edmond Karisrud, 
Bass-Baritone with Charles Touchette, Arranger-Accompanist 
William Lewis and Earl Wild, Tenor and Pianist 

Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 

Opera on Parade, Ruth and Thomas Martin Production featuring 
Six Singers 

The Festival Company of Norway, 19 Singers, Dancers, 
instrumentalists (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 


DANCE 


Ballets Africain, 35 Dancers from French Equitorial Africa 
Goya and Matteo, “A World of Dancing”; costumed dances of 
India, Scotland, Italy, Spain, etc. 

Moulin Rouge, Spectacular from Heart of Paris 

Ballet of Finland (by arrangement with Albert Morini) 

Paris Grand Opera Ballet, 60 Dancers and Orchestra 

Rod Strong Dance Quartet 

Marina Svetiova, Premier Ballerina, with Two Dancers and Pianist 
Zina and Kolya, Russian Dance-duo 


National Artists cor 
Luben Vichey, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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Leonard Rose 
Plays Barber Concerto 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 


Bernstein, conductor; Leonard Rose 
cellist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31 
Sinfonia Concertante in B flat 
i r, Op. 8&4 Haydn 
Ce ( rt Or Barber 
Sy nD f Franck 
Leonard Bernstein returned from 
hi month's vacation to conduct 
Samuel Barber rarely-performed 
Cello Concerto with Leonard Rose 
as soloist. The concerto has several 


things to recommend it: the develop 





Brune 


Leonard Rose 


ment in the first movement with 
numerous double Stops rapid bowings 
and pizzicalo phrases is a challenge 
to the soloist, and the melodic content 
of the closing movement reveals Bar 
ber's special leaning toward good 
string writing. Mr. Rose gave a fine 
performance of the concerto 

Ihe Haydn Sinfonia Concertante 
Op. 84, 1s gracious, light-hearted mu 


Haydn's stay in 
Ihe three-movement 


during 
79) 


sic written 
England in | 


work brought to the conductor's side 
four of the Philharmonic’s first-desk 
men: John Corigliano, violin; Laszlo 
Varga, cello; Harold Gomberg, oboe 
and Manuel Zegler, bassoon 

Mr. Bernstein was able to infuse 
some new life into the Franck Sym 
phony. His turn of phrase and feeling 
for the rich colors of the slow move 
ment were among the conductor's re 
warding touches Ww. iI 


Sherman Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor Russell Sher- 
man, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 1, 
OO 
Sinfonia Concertante in B flat 
Op. 84, for Violin, Cello. Oboe 

Bassoon and Orchestra Haydn 
Symphony N ? 

in E minor Randall Thompson 
Piano C¢ erto No. ! 

in D minor Brahms 

This was the orchestral debut ap 
pearance of the talented young 
American pianist Russell Sherman. As 
it turned out, the Brahms’ concerto 
was an unfortunate choice. Not that 
Mr. Sherman was not equal to its tax- 
ing demands He possesses a big 


technique and commands a fat, juicy 


tone. Perhaps the fault lay with Mr 
Bernstein, who started the concerto 
off on the wrong foot with a slow, 
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draggy tempo. Bogged down, as it 
were, from the beginning, the con- 
certo never did get off the ground. 
Pianist and conductor seemed to be 
at loggerheads as to what the con- 
certo was all about 

The real success of this concert was 
the Thompson symphony. This was 
music Mr. Bernstein not only believed 
in, but which fired his imagination 


R 


University Sponsors 
Festival of Music 


Town Hall, Feb. 2.—The opening 
concert in Town Hall's first annual 
Festival of Music”, sponsored by its 
affiliate, New York University, offered 
a diversified program that was more 
promising on paper than it turned out 
to be in performance 


Mack Harrell, baritone, was heard 


in six Schubert songs from the 
‘Schwanengesang” and in Samuel 
Barber's “Dover Beach’ Although 
not in top vocal form, Mr. Harrell 


sang these with his customary artistry 


In the former, he had the benefit of 
John Wustman’s unusually sensitive 
piano-playing, and in the latter he 


had the competent collaboration of a 


small string orchestra led by Roman 
lotenberg 

Mr. Totenberg was soloist as well 
as conductor in the opening and 
closing Bach Violin Concertos in 
minor and E major. Only in the 
Adagio of the E major, which was 
beautifully played, did the violinist 


seem inspired 


Mr. Totenberg made his best im 
pression with the Bartok Sonata No 
|. He not only handled its technical 


difficulties with ease, but he managed 


to get below the surface of the work 


Raymond Hanson was the expert col- 
laborating pianist in the Bartok 
R. K 





ae - 
Louis Kentner 


Kentner in Brahms Concert 
With Philadelphians 
Philadelphia Orchestra Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Louis Kentner 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3 


ALI 
Tragic’ 
Piano Concerto 


BRAHMS PROGRAM 
Overture; Symphony No. 3 
No. 2 


Louis Kentner was the saving grace 
of this all Brahms program. The first 
half of the program had been a drowsy 
affair, with a “Tragic” Overture from 
which all the heroic strength and rude 
forcefulness had been drained, and a 
lush, somewhat invertebrate Third 
Symphony. Then Mr. Kentner ap- 
peared and the music became elo 
quent, meaningful, and firm in pulse 


and phrasing. He plays this concerto 
unorthodoxly, with a Hungarian- 
flavored bravura that enhances its 


charm and frees it of that overstuffed, 
ponderous quality it can have in the 
hands of a letter artist. But Mr. Kent- 
ner can be divinely simple when he 
wants to, as in his lovely playing of 
the Andante. For this, Mr. Ormandy 
and the Orchestra (with Lorne Mun- 
roe as solo cellist) provided a tonally 
ravishing accompaniment. —R. S 





Howard Coster 
Clifford Curzon 


Szell Launches 
Cleveland Series 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 


conductor. Clifford Curzon, pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 


Overture to “Corillanus”; Symphony No 
6; Piano Concerto No. 5 


The only excuse for all—Beethoven 
programs, these days, is to play them 
with the miraculous freshness and in- 
sight that characterized this opening 
concert of a series of three. George 
Szell is one of the world’s master con- 
ductors and he has brought the Cleve- 
land Orchestra to a point where it 
can meet his most exacting ideals of 
interpretation 

The “Coriolanus” overture was 
nobly conceived, its moods of defiance 
and tenderness marvelously  con- 
trasted. One could close one’s eyes 
and see the Austrian countryside, in 
the exquisitely shaded yet sturdy and 
vital performance of the “Pastoral”. 

Clifford Curzon comes closer to the 
late Josef Hofmann in his playing of 
the “Emperor” Concerto than any 
other pianist I have heard. Like Hof- 
mann, he combines unbelievable sub- 
tlety and delicacy of tone and phrase 
with titanic power in this music. And 
Mr. Szell and the orchestra matched 
him, in a performance above praise. 

—R. S$ 


1$th-Century Music 
At Metropolitan Museum 


Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Feb Under the program title of 
Music Forgotten and Remembered”, 
the Metropolitan Museum brought to 
light three little-known 18th-century 
works of which two deserve a bet- 
ter fate than oblivion. The most am- 
bitious of these was Jean-Philippe 
Rameau’s “Pygmalion”. Listed as an 
Acte de Ballet, “Pygmalion” is really 
a cross between an opera and a bal- 
let. Although the orchestra occupied 
about two thirds of the stage on the 
left, Frederic Cohen, the stage direc- 
tor, and Joyce Trisler, the choreog- 
rapher, managed to stage a tasteful 


production on the 
space to the right. Charles Bressler, 
tenor, as Pygmalion, and Jeanette 
Scovotti, soprano, as La Statue Ani- 
mée, headed a cast of capable young 
singers and dancers who did full jus- 
tice to Rameau’s witty and sparkling 
score. Particularly noteworthy, here 
as elsewhere in the program, was the 
playing of the orchestra under Fred- 
eric Waldman’s direction. 

The concert opened with the first 
American performance of a Concerto 
for two horns and orchestra by Fran- 
cesco Antonio Rosetti, edited by 
Dwight Towsend. Although its musi- 
cal value is slight, it proved to be an 
ideal piece for the spectacular horn 
playing of Joseph Eger and Ralph 
Froelich. 

Mozart's seldom played but miracu- 
lous Symphony in C major, K. 388, 
followed. Why it should be bypassed 
in favor of those that are played to 
death remains a mystery. —R. K. 


little remaining 


Gendron Heard 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Maurice Gen- 
dron, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7: 


Roy Harris 
Schumann 
Shostakovich 


“American Creed” 
Cello Concerto 
Symphony No. § 


Leonard Bernstein deserves an ac- 
colade, first for designing so satisfy- 
ing a program and secondly for con 
ducting it so splendidly. Roy Harris 
composed his “American Creed” in 
1940, as one of ten works commis- 
sioned for the Golden Jubilee of the 
Chicago Symphony. While he was 
writing it, Hitler invaded France and 
Paris fell. But Harris’ affirmation of 
democracy is full of love and faith 
in mankind rather than harsh de- 
fiance. This is sweet and sound and 
singing music, although a bit loose- 
limbed and overexpansive. Mr. Bern- 
stein conducted it with a profound 
understanding of its lyric and pro- 
clamatory nature 

Maurice Gendron may not have the 
fantastic virtuosity and tonal ampli- 
tude of some of his fellow cellists, 
but he makes the instrument really 


sing. His playing of the incomparably 
tender slow movement was memor- 
ably beautiful, and his whole ap 


proach to the work was deeply sensi- 
tive and imaginative. Mr. Bernstein 
gave him a comparably Schumann- 
esque accompaniment. The concert 
reached its climax in a shatteringly 
impassioned and searching perform- 
ance of the Shostakovich Fifth.—R. S 


Lipkin in Two Works 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Seymour Lip- 
kin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8 


American Overture, 
“When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home” 

Concerto for Piano and 
Wind Orchestra 

Konzertstueck for Piano and 
Orchestra, in F minor 

Symphony No. 5 


Harris 
Stravinsky 


Weber 
Shostakovich 


Seymour Lipkin, one of the most 
gifted and versatile among young 


American musicians, again evidenced 
his first-rate musicianship and pianism 
in two works antipodal in style, mu- 
sical contents, and technical require- 
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Seymour Lipkin 


ments. The Stravinsky piece, es- 
pecially, in its enormous rhythmic 
complexities, harmonic intricacies, and 
textural involvements, gave the solo- 
ist as well as the expertly led wind 
orchestra every opportunity to show 
their baffling artistry and impeccable 
communication, for which Mr. Bern- 
stein was an ideally sensitive center 
point. Resplendent bravura, discern- 
ingly shaded dynamics, and a beauti- 
ful round tone on the part of Mr. 
Lipkin, combined with a congenially 
inspired and breezy orchestra made 
Weber’s old warhorse gallop again 
with fresh energy and enjoyable im- 
petus. The slightly tedious Harris 
Overture opened an otherwise mem- 
orable concert, which closed with a 
brilliant, breathtaking rendition of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth —J. F. S. 


Pennario Plays 
Rachmaninoff Concerto 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 8, 8:15. — 
Leonard Pennario was the featured 
soloist in the second of three Special 
Sunday Evening Concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic under Andre Kos- 
telanetz. The young American pianist 
gave a brilliant performance of Rach- 
maninoff's Second Concerto—a _per- 
formance as notable for its sensitive 
awareness of musical values as it was 
for the ease with which he handled 
its enormous technical difficulties. 
Mr. Pennario has an affinity for this 
concerto that is more than skin deep. 
He did not moon over its somewhat 
saccharine tunes as the composer was 
sometimes wont to do; he set them 
forth with a beautifully modulated 
singing tone, so that they spoke with 
a natural, unaffected expressiveness. 
Except for an occasional imbalance in 
the first movement of the concerto 
where the orchestra drowned out the 
piano, Mr. Kostelanetz and his forces 
gave Mr. Pennaria fine support. 

The program included, besides the 
concerto, Rachmaninoff's Vocalise 
and the second movement from the 
E minor Symphony, Richard Strauss’s 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” from 
“Salome” and the Waltzes from “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, and six excerpts 
from Richard Rodgers’ “Flower Drum 
Song”. —R. K. 


Two Novelties 
In Clarion Concerts 


Town Hall, Feb. 10.—At the fourth 
and final subscription Clarion Con- 
cert this season, Newell Jenkins in- 
troduced two novel works. A “Lauda- 
mus” and “Gratias” for tenor solo, 
clarinet, and orchestra by Donizetti, 
microfilmed from the manuscript in a 
private Italian collection and provided 
by the New York Public Library, had 
its world premiere. And the Sym- 
phonie Concertante in G major for 
Two Violins and Orchestra by the 
Chevalier de Saint-Georges was 
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played for the first time since the 18th 
century. 

Donizetti's settings of the religious 
texts are uninhibitedly operatic and 
well worth an occasional performance, 
provided that so able a tenor as 
Richard Lewis is available to sing 
them. David Glazer played the clari- 
net obbligatos well, and Mr. Jenkins 
conducted with tact and skill. 

Gerald Tarack and Alan Martin 
played the solo parts of the somewhat 
perfunctory Symphonie Concertante 
somewhat perfunctorily, but the or- 
chestra and Mr. Jenkins invested the 
music with lively charm. Mr. Glazer 
was soloist in the Rosetti Clarinet 
Concerto in E flat major, which is 
also no masterpiece but nonetheless 
well constructed and entertaining. 

Charles Ives’s “Washington's Birth- 
day” injected into the program a 
vividly imaginative and somewhat 
grotesque note that was welcome. 
But the best music of the evening was 
Benjamin Britten’s Serenade for Tenor 
Solo, Horn and Strings, a modern 
masterpiece, superbly sung by Mr. 
Lewis, with John Barrows as the re- 
sourceful horn soloist and the others 
in top form. —R. S. 


\ 
Rudolf Firkusny 


Clevelanders Have 
Firkusny as Soloist 


Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, 
conductor. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10: 


Overture to “Benvenuto 

Cellini” Berlioz 
Symphony No. | Schumann 
Piano Concerto in E flat major, 

K. 271 Mozart 
“Death and Transfiguration” Strauss 

“The genius in the prime of life” 
could have been the motto of this 
concert, in which ageless masterpieces 
spoke eloquently of the incredible ma- 
turity and genius of a 21 - year - old 
Mozart, a 25-year-old Strauss, a 31- 
year-old Schumann, and a 32-year-old 
Berlioz. The Clevelanders, which the 
62-year-young George Szell has de- 
veloped into one of the most zestful 
and enthusiastic orchestras on the 
American scene, seemed to be just 
the right instrument to voice these 
youthful utterances with the utmost 
conviction and verve. 

Scintillating romanticism, vibrancy, 
and a grand sweep marked the inter- 
pretations of Berlioz and Schumann. 
Delicacy and boldness, tastefully bal- 
anced by Rudolf Firkusny and fe- 
licitously agreed upon by Mr. Szell, 
gave the Mozart concerto breathtak- 
ing finish and elegance, especially in 
the expressive songfulness of the An- 
dantino. And a powerful and tightly 
knit performance of Strauss’s tone 
poem followed the young composer 
through all his metaphysical Sturm 
und Drang into a breathtaking finale 
of “Welterloesung” and enthusiastic 
applause. —J. F. S. 

(Continued on page 24) 














AC. MORGAN, baritone, this gi 
who has sung with the 4re 
New York City Opera and 
appeared frequently on radio 
and television, delighted « 
Town Hall audience at his 
debut recital yesterday aft- 
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Baritone, Heare 
n n Hall Recital 


By Jay S. Harrison 

MAC MORGAN, whose reputation as a singer 
of oratorio and opera is both widespread and 
distinguished, made his recitol debut 
afternoon in Town Hall... 

A Notoble Event 

As befits an artist of his stotion, Mr. Morgan's 
appearance was in every way a notable event 
Indeed, you will look long for a young singer 
whose technique is more ideally suited to the per 
son who owns it; and you will look longer still for 
a new recitdlist with greater assurance on stage. In 
his performance, not a note emerges which is not 
thought out, controlled, deliberately evoked — and 
his texts, too, he understands to the last comma 
Mr. Morgan is not a performer who functions with 
the ever-present suggestion that vocal mishaps are 
port of the singing game; in his moke-up and 
workmanship there is no margin for error. Further 
his baritone, especially in its middle register, is on 
instrument of rare benut 
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Bach Aria Group 


Town Hall, Feb. 1! The third 
and final program of the Bach Aria 
Group reminded us once again what 
an ocean of beauty and spiritual 
drama the cantatas offer us Two 
complete Cantatas were performed 


“Herr, deine Augen sehen nach dem 
Glauben”, No. 102; and “Ach Gott, 
wie manches Herzeleid”, No. 3. The 


Columbus Boychoir sang the formid- 
able choruses with angelic purity and 
ardor, and the vocal and instrumental 
soloists and orchestra were equally 
responsive to Frank Brieff's vital con 


ducting. Carol Smith, Jan Peerce, and 
Norman Farrow were heard in arias 
from other cantatas, in which the 
lovely obbligatos played by Julius 
Baker, Robert Bloom, Bernard Green 
house, and Maurice Wilk were a de 
light, as ever. A large audience gave 


proof that New York does possess a 
reserve of really intelligent and dis- 
criminating music-lovers nz. & 


Tourel Soloist 
With Bernstein 
New York 


Philharmonic, Leonard 


Bernstein, conductor. Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb 
Concerto for Orchestra Walter iPston 
“Shéhérazade Ravel 


“Scheherazade” Rimsky-Korsakoff 


It was a clever idea to combine two 
works indirectly based on the “Ara 
bian Nights” but utterly different in 
style and conception on the same 
program. The Ravel settings of Tri 
stan Klingsor’s decadent, sensuous 
poems are full of hauntingly subtle 
harmonies, inimitable touches of 
orchestration, and sensuous magic 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff score is much 
coarser and theatrical but it still has 
a smashing effectiveness 

Miss Tourel has always 
Ravel songs masterfully and she was 
in top form. Mr. Bernstein gave her 
an accompaniment that was really in 
style and refined. What a pity that he 
behaved so badly in the Russian score, 
filling it with vulgar exaggerations and 
indulging in needless personal display! 

Ihe witty, well-written Piston score, 
however, found Mr. Bernstein entirely 
dedicated to the composer and free of 
all extraneous antics on the podium 


R. S 


sung the 





Rennie Rojas 
Graffman 


Gary 


Graffman Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor; Gary Graffman, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15, 3:00: 
Concerto for Orchestra Piston 


Piano Concerto No. 1 
“Scheherazade” 


Tchaikowsky 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 
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ORCHESTRAS in New York 





Gary Graffman’s appearance as 
piano soloist was the main point of 
interest in the Philharmonic’s Sunday 
afternoon concert. Mr. Graffman is 
a towering talent. He has the 
strength for dazzling octave passages, 
the agility for runs that must be 
rapid and never heavy-handed, and 
the stamina to be heard over the roar 
of a full-throated orchestra The 
Tchaikovsky was a success on all ac- 
counts. Mr. Bernstein gave the young 
soloist excellent support and the house 
set up quite a clamor at the end. The 
remainder of the program was a repe- 


tition of music heard earlier in the 
week. W. L. 
Kurt Weill Evening 
With Lotte Lenya 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 15 Kurt 
Weill would have been 59, had he 
lived until March 2 this year, and this 
Birthday Memorial Tribute offered 
an absorbing cross-section of his 
music. The star was, of course, his 


widow, the incomparable Lotte Lenya, 
and she gave a series of performances 
that was an unforgettable lesson in 
timing, dramatic shading, and sheer 
magnetism 

The most ambitious undertaking 
was the performance in German of 
the “Dreigroschen Oper” in a con- 
densed concert version with English 
narrative. With Miss Lenya as Jenny, 
Ralph Herbert as Mackie Messer, 
Ludwig Donath as Peachum, Polyna 
Stoska as Mrs. Peachum, Didi Van 
Eyck as Polly, Maurice Edwards as 
Tiger Brown, and Jeanette Scovotti 
as Lucy, this performance conveyed 
the underlying bitterness and savage 
satire of Brecht’s lyrics as no English 
version ever could 

The program opened with two ex- 
cerpts from “Aufstieg und Fall der 
Stadt Mahagonny”; the weird and ter- 
rifying “Vom ertrunkenen Maedchen”, 
from the “Berliner Requiem” (Miss 
Lenya made our flesh crawl with this 
one!); and the Sailor Tango and “Sur- 
abaya Johnny” from “Happy End”. A 


vocal ensemble performed excerpts 
from “Johnny Johnson” 

Only the artistry of Miss Lenya 
saved Weill’s Whitman settings from 
bathos. But all was well again in 
songs from his “One Touch of Venus” 
and “Lady in the Dark”. All in all, a 


marvelous theatre evening R. S 


Van ‘liburn Plays 


~ : 
"hire. Concertos 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Van Cliburn, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17 
Piano Concerto in C, K. 503 Mozart 
Piano Concerto in A minor Schumann 
Piano Concerto No. 3, 

in ¢ Prokofieff 


Van Cliburn was the magnet that 
drew a capacity audience to this Bene- 


fit Concert for the Philharmonic’s 
Pension Fund The young pianist, 
who generously donated his services 


for the occasion, set himself the for- 
midable task of playing three of the 
greatest concertos in the repertory 
The Pension Fund was enriched by 
an amount estimated at about $40,- 
000. 

Making due allowances for the 
fact that the publicity that has en- 
veloped him almost forces his listen- 
ers to expect the impossible, and 
granting that he is one of the truly 
gifted chosen few, Mr. Cliburn’s play- 


ing throughout the first two thirds of 
the program was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. 


It was only in the Pro- 








kofieff concerto that the young pianist 
duplicated the splendid impression he 
made here with his playing of the 
Tchaikovsky B flat minor and Rach- 
maninoff D minor Concertos. His 
performance of the Prokofieff was not 
only a brilliant tour de force but one 
which plumbed the work’s musical 
values down to the last ironic twist. 
Mr. Cliburn’s Mozart was neat and 
deftly spun out, but of the pure mu- 
sical gold that is buried in the great 
C major Concerto little was mined. 
Discounting some technical insecurity 
and a few lapses of memory in the 
Schumann concerto, the pianist’s 
playing, despite some beautifully 
wrought tonal work, lacked the grand 
sweep and passionate utterance the 
work demands. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Cliburn husbanded his 
strength for the Prokofieff concerto. 

If so, he more than made amends. 
Mr. Bernstein and the orchestra 
were in fine form throughout the 
evening and they gave Mr. Cliburn 
excellent and sympathetic support. 
. K. 
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Agraci 
Henryk Szeryng 
Szeryng Plays Tchaikovsky 
With Boston Symphony 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 


conductor. Henryk Szeryng, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18: 

Overture to “Oberon” Weber 
Symphony No. 3 Piston 


Violin Concerto in D major Tchaikovsky 
“La Valse” Ravel 


Henryk Szeryng, the Polish-born 
violinist who travels with a Mexican 
passport, is a worthy preserver of his 
original country’s violin school; but 
although he maintains a tradition that 
was set by a Wieniawski, and carried 
on by a Hubermann and a Kochanski, 
he has a distinct profile of his own. 
His approach to the music reflects 
deep thought and maturity, his tech- 
nique is safe and sound, and he has 
enough temperament to deliver his 
ideas across the footlights. Mr. 
Szeryng is essentially a lyric violinist 
(a strong trait of the Polish school), 
but he is no salon fiddler. His tone 
is enticing in its slender purity, his 
phrasing a bowed delight, and his 
dynamic ranges can produce one of 
the fleeciest pianissimos in the busi- 
ness. Thus Mr. Szeryng’s Tchaikov- 
sky was very aristocratic, delicate, ro- 
mantic, and immensely beautiful. 

Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 3 
aroused the audience to considerable 
enthusiasm, which the composer was 
at hand to acknowledge. The work, 
with its melancholic andantino, swift, 
percussive allegro, serene string can- 
tilena in the Adagio, and joyous, 
rhythmically accentuated Finale is in- 
deed a very grateful orchestra piece, 
and it is a pity not to hear it more 
often in our concert halls. It is deftly 
orchestrated, harmonically and rhyth- 
mically stimulating, has character and 
substance, and yet offends no one. Of 






how many works by contemporary 
composers can this be said today? 


The Bostonians, under the dedi- 
cated and watchful direction of 
Charles Munch, gave it a spirited 
reading, as they did to the opening 
Weber overture and the closing “La 
Valse”. —J. F. S. 


American Chamber Orchestra; 
Blumfield Is Soloist 

American Chamber Orchestra, Rob- 
ert Scholz, conductor. Coleman 
Blumfield, pianist. Grace Rainey Rog- 
ers Auditorium, Feb. 18: 


Overture to “Esther” Handel 
Andantino Varié, 
Op. 84, No. 1 Schubert 


(Orchestrated by Robert Scholz) 
Piano Concerto, K. 537 
(“Coronation”) 
Symphony No. 92 (“Oxford”) 


Mozart 
Haydn 


As is customary with the American 
Chamber Orchestra, it again offered 
a program devoted to masterworks 
of the Viennese school, except for a 
brief salute to Handel. One of the 
charms of the group’s performances 
was the relaxed and informal manner 
which which it approached the music. 

Coleman Blumfield, the evening's 


soloist, had for his assignment the 
Mozart “Coronation” Concerto, one 
of the composer’s happiest, yet most 


elegant, concertos. This work is dif- 
ficult for any performer, and the 
young pianist was at his best in mo- 
ments that allowed his abundant tech- 
nical gifts to shine. He also knew 
how to make the piano sing sonor- 
ously. However, he seemed to need 
more time to live with this music, 
for he occasionally sounded unstable 
rhythmically. More flexibility and dy- 
namic coloring in phrasing will doubt- 
less come with more experience. 

—F. M., Jr. 


French Artists 
In Handel Program 


Handel Festival Orchestra, Lorenz 
Segall conducting. Jean-Pierre Ram- 
pal, flute. Robert Veyron-Lacroix, 
harpsichord. Orthur Graham, tenor. 
Town Hall, Feb. 19: 


HANDEL PROGRAM 
“Agrippina” Overture; Airs for Tenor 
and Orchestra; “Arriv al of the Queen of 
Sheba” from “Solomon”; Flute Con- 
certo in F major; Suite of Airs and 
Dances (arr. by Hans Gal); Sonata in G 
major for flute and harpsichord; “Suesse 
Stille”, air for tenor, flute, harpsichord 
and cello; ~eow Concerto un B 
flat major, Op. 4, No. 6 


Let the story of this unfortunate 
concert be mercifully brief. The 
“Handel Festival Orchestra” proved 
to be a very shaky ensemble that was 
obviously underrehearsed and hardput 
to follow Mr. Segall’s frantic gestures. 

Mr. Graham had troubles in “Mes- 
siah” excerpts; and he sang “Oh 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
in a manner that made the question 
superfluous. 

One must wait for other appear- 
ances of the distinguished flutist Jean- 
Pierre Rampal and the harpsichordist 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix to do justice 
to them. They (like us) were obviously 
unnerved by the occasion. —R. S. 


Bostonians Introduce 
Martinu Parables 
Boston Symphony, Charles Munch, 


conductor. Eugene Istomin, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 21, 2:30 p.m.: 
“Manfred” Overture Schumann 
Fourth Piano Concerto Beethoven 
“The Parables” Martinu 


(First Performance in New York) 
“Rapsodie Flamande”, Op. 56. Roussel 
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Though Martinu’s “The Parables” 
had its first hearing in New York on 
this occasion more news musically 
was made by a very familiar work— 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto— 
and the afternoon's soloist — Eugene 
Istomin. To put it briefly, the pianist 
gave an inspired and memorable ac- 
count of the work, making it sound 
living and fresh under his hands. 
None of the concerto’s romantic ar- 
dor was missing, but equally admir- 
able were the moments of repose and 
serenity. And all was played with 
seeming technical ease. 

Completed in February of last 
year, “The Parables” are divided into 
three movements—“The Parable of a 
Sculpture”, “The Parable of a Gar- 
den”, and “The Parable of a Laby- 
rinth”. The written text of these ap- 
pears as a paragraph before each 
movement, being, as the program 
notes explain, a sort of motto. The 
first two movements’ texts are by An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry, while the last 
is from Georges Neveux. The music 
itself is not really program music in 
the sense that it tells a story but is 
rather an expression of the mood or 
feelings of each parable. 

Perhaps the writings themselves did 
not inspire Martinu, for the musical 
material seems decidedly inferior to 
many other works by this composer. 
True, a master’s craftsmanship is al- 
ways in evidence, and he has dressed 
the music with lavish orchestrations. 
In fact, the use of instruments and 
exotic color can almost deceive one 
into believing that the work is finer 
than it is. But, when all was said 
and done, the over-all impression was 
disappointing. Mr. Munch and the or- 
chestra gave it a sumptuous perform- 
ance, as they did also to the Roussel 
“Flemish Rhapsody”. —F. M., Jr. 


Bakalar-Cosmo 
Tossy Spivakovsy with Roger Ses- 
sions, whose Violin Concerto he 
introduced in New York 


Sessions Concerto 
Has New York Premiere 


New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 21 


“Leonore” Overture, No. 3 
Violin Concerto Sessions 
(First New York Performance) 
Symphony No. 5 Tchaikovsky 


Beethoven 


Cushioned between the familiar 
tunes of a Beethoven overture and a 
Tchaikovsky symphony — tempera- 
mentally “réchauffé” by Leonard 
Bernstein and his orchestra — New 
York music-lovers had the delayed 
pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of Roger Sessions’ 25-year-old Violin 
Concerto. While I have sincere reser- 
vations about Tossy Spivakovsky’s 
way of violin playing, it must be re- 
ported that he employed it in a very 
compelling, secure, artistic fashion. 

Sessions’ concerto is indeed a very 
difficult one, technically and musically, 
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but it is in many respects quite violin- 
istic. In this work the composer treats 
the solo instrument with amazing 
politeness and tender understanding, 
and, as if to show his esteem and 
thoughtfulness, he even removes all 
the other violins from the orchestra. 
He allows the soloist to sing a long 
cantilena con grande espressione in 
the first movement; spurs him with 
difficult double-stoppings and leaps 
to exhilerating frenzy in the Scherzo; 
invites him to an episode of beautiful 
song and lyricism in a short Romanza; 
and allots him a fiery and swift molto 
vivace exit in the finale. 

Upon first hearing, the work itself 
made a good impression. Its emotional 
content is warm and expressive; its 
structure logical; the harmonization 
travels on the tracks of tonality; and 
its themes are meticulously “durch- 
komponiert”. If this listener detected 
a certain colorlessness in the work's 
thematic material, and a certain mo- 
notony within the instrumental frame- 
work of the movements, the remark 
may be regarded as purely subjective. 
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Lateiner Heard 

In Schumann Concerto 
New York Philharmonic, Leonard 

Bernstein, conductor. Jacob Lateiner, 

pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22, 3:00: 

Suite, “The Mother of 
Us All” 


Piano Concerto in 
Symphony No. § 


Thomson 
Schumann 
Tchaikovsky 


A minor 


Virgil Thomson was present to hear 
the New York Philharmonic perform 
four excerpts from his opera, “The 
Mother of Us All”, consisting of three 
additions to the original opera score, 
which had its first performance in 
New York in 1947, plus one tran- 
scription from it. The sections 
marked “A Political Meeting”, “Cold 
Weather”, and “Wedding Dance and 
Finale” are all evocative of the vivid, 
fanciful libretto. The Philharmonic 
gave the work a string performance. 

Jacob Lateiner, who was soloist in 
the Schumann Concerto, is develop- 
ing nicely as an artist. There were 
some imbalances between soloist and 
orchestra, but this was a satisfactory 
and able performance. —wW. 


Myra Hess with National 
Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral Association, 
John Barnett, conductor. Myra Hess, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 24: 
Symphony No. 4 Brahms 
“Elegy”, for String Orchestra 

Aurelio de la Vega 
York Performance) 
Schumann 

The second concert of this youthful 
orchestra organization, under its new 
leader, John Barnett, was a _ well- 
attended and enjoyable affair. The 
Brahms came off in a spirited and 
zestful manner, and if the instru- 
mental balances appeared to be a bit 
uneven at times, one was remunerated 
by the enthusiastic and conscientious 
manner with which Mr. Barnett led 
his orchestra through the paces. 

Aurelio de la Vaga’s “Elegy”, 
written in 1954, appeared somewhat 
vague in form and mood, but inter- 
esting in its sensitive chromaticism 
and harmonic designs. During the 
nine minutes it takes to play, this 
listener was repeatedly reminded of 
the early Schoenberg, which, in 1959, 
must not necessarily be taken as a 
compliment. But the work represents 
deft and grateful string writing, which 
was sensitively and sonorously realized 
by the orchestra's string section. 


(Continued on page 26) 


(First New 
Piano Concerto 


AS LADY MACBETH WITH WILLIAM CHAPMAN THE MACBETH 


“Among the most exciting perform- 
ances I have heard or seen.” 


MARGARET 


TYNES 


S 0 P RAN ®O 


As Lady Macbeth in Montreai, Canada 
(Montreal Opera Guild under the direction of Emil Cooper) 


% “Margaret Tynes played the soprano part of Lady Macbeth, which is probably 
the most difficult role in the opera. She had both the power and the vocal skill re 
quired by Verdi, and her two big arias STOPPED THE SHOW.” 
ERIC MCLEAN, THE MONTREAL STAR, JAN. 23, 1959 

“A GREAT ‘MACBETH’ ” 
*% “The Opera Guild has made a splendid choice of singers for this Macbeth 
production. They have a real find in Margaret Tynes as Lady Macbeth. This is 
{MONG THE MOST EXCITING PERFORMANCES I HAVE HEARD OR SEEN 
in the theatre. Miss Tynes is a slim young woman with an exceptional gift as a 
singing actress. She has a dramatic soprano voice which was a match for every 
phrase in what is admitted to be the most demanding soprano role even 
Verdi ever wrote. Moreover Miss Tynes is gifted as one who can act in tune with 
her song. She uses her whole body and can project facial expression in a way 
rarely seen on either the speaking or singing stage.” 

SIGHT & SOUND BY THOMAS ARCHER, THE GAZETTE, JAN 
“*MACBETH’ POSTSCRIPT” 
” \ Shakespearean scholar present Thursday night found the Italian idiom 
very strange. But he said after Miss Tynes’ vivid performance: ‘Whenever | 
read Shakespeare’s Macbeth after this she will be the Lady Macbeth I shall 
visualize.’ It was a tribute not only to the singer but also to the composer.” 

SIGHT & SOUND BY THOMAS ARCHER, THE GAZETTE, Jan, 24, 1959 
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American tour with Harry Belafonte in “Sing Man Sing” 
(1956) 


Concert Hall Society Records (“Porgy & Bess” as Bess) 
1959-60 Now Booking — Opera ¢ Recital © Symphony ¢ TV 
Address: Suite 1407, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
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Dame Myra Hess and the Schu 
mann Concerto delineate a happy con- 
stellation, and her stellar performance 
brought the evening to a felicitous 
close indeed. Grand line combined 
with detailed care, refinement, tender 


ness, and an unbelievably beautiful, 
nuanced tone allowed the audience 
one of those precious and rare 
glimpses into great art J.FS 


Mattiwilda Dobbs Heard 
In Bach, Handel Program 


flown Hall, Feb. 25.—Cheers for 
an artist after a program of Bach 
and Handel are not an everyday oc 


currence, yet Mattiwilda Dobbs of 
fered such a delightful and refreshing 
performance that seemed the 
most natural way to express one's 
appreciation. Gratitude was also due 
to Carl Bamberger, who conducted 
with distinction a chamber orchestra, 
to the excellent individual instru 
mental involved, and to the 
with which the program was 
chosen 

Miss Dobbs was 
“Wedding Cantata 
“Siisser Trost, 


bravos 


soloists 
taste 


heard in Bach's 


and three arias 
kommt”, 


mein Jesus 





Mattiwilda Dobbs 


“Schafe kOnnen sicher weiden”, and 
“Hort doch der sanften Fléten Chor” 

in addition to the Handel motet 
“Silete, venti In all, she displayed 
the with which her lovely voice 
could negotiate this difficult music 
and she revealed a maturity in her 
work that showed the great strides 
she has made as an interpreter 

For example, she projected the 
sentiments of joy and of tender love 
in the “Birthday Cantata” as vividly 
as the gentle faith of “Siisser Trost”; 
and the blending of her voice with the 
three flutes in “Hért doch der sanften 
Fléten Chor” told of her sensitivity 
for tonal balances. Equally admirable 
was the straightforwardness and dig 
nity with which she presented the 
music As an encore she offered 
“Cara selve”, which was spun out with 
such simplicity and purity of tone that 
even the most hardhearted of listeners 
should have been moved to tears 


F. M. Jr 


ease 


Serkin Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic, Pierre 
Monteux conducting. Rudolf Serkin. 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 28 
Prelude and Allegro, “La 


Sultane 
Piano Concerto No. § 
“Symphonie Fantastique 


Couperin-Milhaud 
Beethoven 


Berlioz 

rhe presence of the greatly loved 
and admired Pierre Monteux would 
have made this concert a gala occa 
sion in any event, but with Rudolf 
Serkin giving a stupendous perfor 


mance of the Beethoven “Emperor”, 
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Pierre Monteux 


to boot, it rose to a pitch of inspira 


tion and audience excitement that 
left the house ablaze and loud with 
cheers 

Mr. Serkin began impetuously, al 


most violently, with a reckless power 
that was eminently Beethovenesque 
and unlike our cautious modern pia 
nism. But in the Adagio he wove a 
spell of introspective tenderness that 
took one back to the days of Artur 
Schnabel. In the famous rondo, he 
was again heroic, sometimes even 
frenetic. His is a towering musical 
mind and his technical powers are 
limitless. Mr. Monteux, serene, im 
peccable, as always, provided a beau 
tifully integrated accompaniment 

It was characteristic of Mr. Serkin’s 
musicality that he came out into the 
house to hear Mr. Monteux’s incom 


parable interpretation of the “Sym 
phonie Fantastique”. The Philhar 
monic men played their hearts out 
for the 83-year-old veteran and the 


result was a performance of incandes 
cent beauty R.S 
City’s Handel Festival 
Opened by Clarion Group 


Carnegie Hall, March |! New 
York City’s first music festival, in 
honor of the 200th anniversary of 


the death of George Frideric Handel, 
was launched by a performance of 
the master’s setting of Dryden’s Ode 
‘Alexander's Feast” by the Clarion 
Concerts under Newell Jenkins. It was 
a notable occasion, for even though 
the city may not yet be in a position 
to support festivals financially, the 





York City 








sponsorship by the Department of 
Commerce and Public Events of a 
musical undertaking opens heartening 
new possibilities. 

Carnegie Hall had been turned into 
a garden for the gala, with superb 
bouquets across the front of the stage 
and atop two loudspeakers, and the 
boxes garlanded with leaves and 
branches. 

After intermission, Robert Dowling, 
patron of the theatre and the other 
arts, introduced Commissioner Robert 
C. Patterson, Jr., of the Department, 
who read the speech of welcome 
which Mayor Wagner had prepared 
but was unable to deliver himself, be- 
cause of the pressure of political busi- 
ness. Mr. Patterson gave a scroll to 
Gregory Smith, president of the 
Clarion Music Foundation, in recogni- 
tion of its efforts in presenting this 
opening concert. 

Mr. Jenkins had at his disposal 
Joan Marie Moynagh, soprano; 
Charles Bressler, tenor; Norman Far- 
row, bass-baritone; and the Collegiate 


Chorale. Albert Fuller was at the 
harpsichord. 
“Alexander's Feast” had its pre- 





miere on Feb. 
Garden. It was the year before Han- 
del was forced into bankruptcy and 
had to abandon his operatic enter- 
prises. But this magnificent oratorio 
had already opened new vistas for 


19, 1736, at Covent 


him, and it is small wonder that it 
was an instantaneous hit. The music 
is playful, tender, tragic, and majestic 
by turns, and everywhere there is 
melodic abundance, marvelous scor- 
ing, and masterly ease of design. 
The soloists were all excellent, al- 
though only Mr. Farrow was con- 
sistently lustrous in tone quality. Who- 
ever had attended to the vocal orna- 
ments in Miss Moynagh’s solos knew 
his business very well, and she sang 
the fiendishly difficult passages im- 
pressively well. The orchestra was 
also admirable. I regret that I can- 


not praise the chorus, which sang 
feebly and often almost inaudibly. 
The tenor section, in _ particular, 


sounded positively decrepit. 

Mr. Jenkins conducted with verve 
and a fine sense of style. In climaxes, 
he looked as if he were suffering from 
strychnine poisoning, but he always 


Cleveland Orchestra Offers 
ixotic Jolivet Composition 


By Frank Hrusy 


Cleveland.—As is its custom, Cleve- 
land again caught its breath over the 
Christmas-New Year holiday. Janu- 
ary, however, saw the return to 
strenuous musical activities, providing 
something for almost anyone inter- 
ested in buying a ticket for a concert. 

There was, for example, a first-in- 
America performance of Andre Joli- 
vet’s “Symphonie de Danses”. George 
Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra 
gave it a brilliant performance, and 
it is, surely, a brilliant piece, with a 
great variety of sounds and effects. 
It is frankly exotic. Its rapid changes 
of pace, clangorous gongs, solidly 
packed chords, and brief moments of 
lyrical expression keep one alert and 
interested, to say the least. 

Then there were the pianists Leon 
Fleisher and Artur Rubinstein, who 
appeared with the orchestra. Mr 
Fleisher was at his usual best with 
the Mozart Concerto in C. K 503. 

Mr. Rubinstein now carries the 
status of “elder statesman” here, for 
he appears not on the regular sub- 
scription series, but on two “special” 
concerts, performing a different pair 
of concertos in each. No one, of 


Department of Commerce and Public Events 
Planning the New York City Handel Festival are (from the left) Thea 
Dispeker, administrative director of the festival; Newell Jenkins, musical 
director; Mrs. Emma Alden Rothblatt, deputy commissioner of the New 


Department of Commerce and Public Events under whose 
auspices the festival is being presented 









got results. R. S 
course, could question the musical 
merit of Chopin, Beethoven, Tchai- 


kovsky, and Rachmaninoff, and the 
ticket buyers brought every one of 
the 3,600-odd seats available. Quite 
possibly it is an indictment against 
the conservative Cleveland tastes that 
no new pathways are explored at these 
concerts. 

Zino Francescatti, on the other 
hand, brought back the Walton Violin 
Concerto after a lapse of 20 years. 
Jascha Heifetz gave it its world pre- 
miere here and it was high time we 
heard it again. The local people could 
not help but be impressed by the 
work, for Mr. Francescatti gave it an 
amazingly fine performance. His 
broad, gorgeous tone and superb tech- 
nical facility brought out all the 
facets of the piece and knitted every- 
thing together into a fine, integrated 
reading George Szell and the orches- 
tra provided a perfect working part- 
nership. 

Anshel Brusilow, associate concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, as- 
sumed a new role here for one con- 
cert — as guest conductor with the 
Cleveland Philharmonic, a strictly lo- 
cal organization made up of skilled 
amateurs and professionals willing to 
rehearse the most challenging music 
available without pay. 

Mr. Brusilow led works by Bor- 
odon, Freed, and Dvorak, topped with 
an excellent performance of the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. The guest 
soloist in this case was Josef Gingold, 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. It was a most happy associa- 
tion all the way around. The desk 
mates from the larger orchestra were 
in perfect musical accord, and the 
Philharmonic drew much inspiration 
from them, making for a most enjoy- 
able afternoon’s entertainment. 

Cleveland’s dance audiences flocked 
in droves to see the Beryozka Danc- 
ers from Moscow and were delighted 
with the colors, the costumes, and the 
precision folk-type dancing. The dis- 
arming charm of the visiting ladies 
was easily transmitted to the viewers. 

Old favorites had no trouble filling 
Music Hall either. Jose Greco 
swooped down for one show and his 
armada was pretty invincible. Both 
groups were brought here by G. Ber- 
nardi’s Cleveland Opera Association. 
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Cliburn Replacement Excites 
San Antonio Music Lovers 


By HELEN SEAGLE 


San Antonio, Texas. — What in- 
itially appeared to be a major disap- 
pointment of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony’s season turned into one of the 
season’s most exciting evenings. Van 
Cliburn, forced to cancel an appear- 
ance because of illness, was replaced 
by the 14-year-old pianist Lionel Hol- 
lander, who brought listeners to their 
feet with an exciting performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto. 
He played Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune”, as an encore, with rare deli- 
cacy. The orchestra, led by Victor 
Alessandro, gave a sonorous reading 
of Brahms’s First Symphony and the 
spirited “Stars and Stripes” by Hershy 
Kay. 

Jan. 13 marked the last of the Little 
Symphony Concerts at Trinity Uni- 
versity. The program opened with 
Handel’s Concerto in C major for 
Violin and Cello, featuring concert- 
mistress Nanette Levi and first cellist 
W. Harry, followed by the Haydn 
Missa Solemnis in D minor, with the 
Trinity University Choir conducted by 
B. R. Henson. The program ended 
with an inspired reading of Schoen- 
berg’s “Transfigured Night”. 

Zino Francescatti, violinist, supplied 
the high point of the Symphony's Jan. 
17 concert. He gave superb perform- 
ances of Paganini’s Concerto in D 
major and Walton’s Violin Concerto. 
This brilliant artist never sacrificed 
beauty of tone in achieving the most 
virtuosic passages of Paganini’s in- 
humanly difficult work. 


Orchestra Members as Soloists 


The orchestral program on Jan. 24 
featured three of the regular mem- 
bers of the San Antonio Symphony— 
John Hicks, flute; Ariel Hall, harp; 
and James Dotson, marimba — and 
Agustin Anievas, pianist, winner of 
the 1958 Michaels Memorial Award. 
Mr. Hicks and Miss Hall took part 
in a beautiful performance of Moz- 
art’s Concerto for Flute, Harp and 
Orchestra. The Marimba Concerto 
which followed was written especially 
for Mr. Dotson by James Basta, and 
Mr. Dotson played the complex mu- 
sic with great musicianship. Mr. 
Anievas concluded the program with 
Rachmaninoff's popular Piano Con- 
certo No. 2. He demonstrated tre- 
mendous ability, power and technique, 
as well as a charming personality. 


Pennario in Khachaturian Work 


The San Antonio Symphony’s pro- 
gram of Jan. 31 seemed to top the 
fine concerts which preceded it. Leon- 
ard Pennario, an extraordinary young 
pianist, was the guest artist in a pro- 
gram which included the Bach-Sto- 
kowski Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor and a delicate and beautiful 
performance of Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite No. 2. Mr. Pennario 
concluded the program with Khacha- 
turian’s Piano Concerto, playing with 
apparent ease, matchless technique, 
and exquisite coloring. 

An enthusiastic audience awaited 
Robert Merrill on the program of 
Feb. 7. The orchestra gave a superb 
reading of Sibelius’ Symphony No. 1. 
Following the intermission, Mr. Mer- 
rill presented an exciting group of 
arias which delighted a large audi- 
ence of Merrill enthusiasts. 

If Symphony subscribers are ever 
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to be wooed away from the big-name, 
guest-star formula, it will be as a re- 
sult of such purely orchestral concerts 
as was presented by Victor Alessandro 
in his final appearance at a subscrip- 
tion concert for this season. He and 
the orchestra received a_ standing 
ovation for a magnificent reading of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. On 
the same program, he and his mu- 
sicians offered Beethoven's “Egmont” 
Overture and Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra. 

The Tuesday Musical Club Artist 
Series brought Louis Kentner, pianist, 
to San Antonio for a recital on Feb. 
10. Mr. Kentner played a long but 
well-balanced program, demonstrating 
a sensitive and dedicated musician. 


Hovhaness Magnificat 
Sung in Wichita Falls 


Wichita Falls, Texas.—After a full 
five minutes of silence, the audience 
apparently under an hypnotic spell, 
the Wichita Falls Symphony, with 
Erno Daniel as conductor, the Mid- 
western University Choir, four 
capable young soloists, choral con- 
ductor William V. Boland, and com- 
poser Alan Hovhaness were accorded 
a six-minute standing ovation at the 
conclusion of his “Magnificat”, heard 
by an audience of more than 2,000 
on Jan. 26 despite the advent of 
Arctic weather. 

Soloists for the work, completed by 
Hovhaness last year and assigned to 
the Wichita Falls Symphony by the 
Koussevitzky Foundation for _ its 
world premiere, were chosen last May 
in the 12th annual Wallace Award 
Auditions conducted here under Mr. 
Daniel's supervision. They were 
Charlyn Balabanis, soprano; Juanita 
Teal, contralto; David Beckwith, bari- 
tone; and David Dodds, tenor. 


“Ritualistic Immersion” 


Prokofieff and Beethoven provided 
the first half of the concert program, 
but this audience obviously came for 
exposure to the Hovhaness music. In- 
stead, it experienced ritualistic im- 
mersion. Here was Mary’s song of 
grateful praise sounded with such 
coloring, framed in such phrasing, 
enriched with such tonality and mys- 
ticism as they never had heard be- 
fore. Lines for the soloists evoked 
immediately the atmosphere of an- 
cient synagogues. These passages 
were sung with great sensitivity and 
eloquence. 

Hovhaness employed both the or- 
chestra and the choir alternately for 
effects more filled with mystery than 
novelty. Superstition and agitation, 
rising in implied thousands, were 
heard first as a whispering, then as 
a rising storm of intense humming, 
then dying away to a breath. First 
the strings, then the choir, provided 
these almost chilling interludes. 

Mastery of the Hovhaness music 
was achieved quite as notably also 
by the symphony as by the vocalists. 
Opening and closing movements found 
the brasses heroic in a vein of no- 
bility; the intervening parts of “Mag- 
nificat” were filled with subtleties 
which strings and woodwinds handled 
with real finesse. The “Magnificat” 
was impressively different, and re- 
corded a complete conquest of this 
lay audience. —W. L. Underwood 
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Erica Morini... . 
Rudolf Firkusny ... . Pianist 

Grace Rainey Rogers 
The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is sponsoring a series of re- 
citals in which front-rank soloists are 


ation were most gratifying 
There were four sonatas on the pro- 
, all of them familiar except for 


minutes to perform. 
Dedicated to Miss Morini, 
is a brilliant showpiece with a broad 
The writing throughout 
, and the Sonata won immedi- 


have pleased the composer, 
present to receive the war 

recital opened with a lovely 
performance of Beethoven's “Spring” 
and concluded with a master- 
ful interpretation of the Sonata in D 
minor of Brahms. Mozart's Sonata in 
> 298) rounded out the stimulat- 


Stanley Babin. . . 


Brooklyn Academy 
To illustrate what he called 


played Beethoven's 
, Schubert's Sonata in B flat 
major (Op. Posth.), and the Mussorg- 


“Pictures at an Exhibition”. 


> audience about the music 


Babin did not have anything of great 


rapport with the listeners 
who has played with 


bvurgh and Cincinnati symphonies, has 
many things to recommend him 
a commanding one, 
fingers are fleet ; 
case of the Mussorksky * 
dynamics was notable 
Schubert's B flat sonata is not too 


gratifying to hear 


plause at the end of the program, and 


Claremont Quartet 


William Schoen, 


Mozart's Quartet in ( 
Beethoven's Quartet in (¢ 
3; and Creston’s Quartet, Op. 


The Mozart was graceful and emo- 
The musicians were ac- 
complished technically and their rap- 
port was excellent. Beethoven's quar- 
a well-ordered interpretation 
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that had vigor and expressive sub- 
tlety as well. 

The Creston work is skillfully writ- 
ten but conventional, often even com- 
monplace, in its ideas and their 
working out. The slow movement, in 
a sober, lyrical mood made the deep- 
est impression D. J. B 


Charles Lassueur ... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 26 (Debut). — 
Charles Lassueur, eminent Swiss pian- 
ist making his New York debut in this 
recital, is a mature artist who for 
many years has been Professor Of 
Master Classes at the Lausanne Con- 
servatory, where he himself, at the 
age of 17, graduated with highest 
honors. As a pianist, Mr. Lassueur 
was the poet rather than the pedant, 
and under his fingers the piano had a 
chance to prove once again that it can 
be the most enchanting of instru- 
ments. Piano playing so free of 
angularities and percussiveness as his, 
so masterly in its command of glow- 
ing colors, so rhythmically free and 
vital, yet so perceptive in its interpre- 
tative depth, is all too rarely heard 

Although he is no transcendental 
technician, I suspect the pianist’s few 
lapses from technical grace were due 
to unfamilarity with the heavier ac- 
tions of American pianos rather than 
to any technical deficiencies, for he 
handled the piano like one to the 
manner born and with a wonderfully 
relaxed playing mechanism. 

Mr. Lassueur made his deepest im- 
pression as a Chopin interpreter with 
his masterly performances of the 
Sonata in B flat minor and the 24 
Preludes. The Preludes were sheer 
poetry, and his performance of the 
Funeral March in the Sonata was 
perhaps the most haunting and beauti- 
ful that I have ever heard. What he 
did with the final Presto, in the matter 
of accentuations alone, was every whit 
as ingenious as Rachmaninoff's his- 
torical playing of it on RCA Victor's 
“The Art of Rachmaninoff” 

Earlier in the program, the ripeness 
of Mr. Lassueur’s art was heard to 
excellent advantage in his beautifully 
tinted performances of Debussy’s 
“Pour le Piano”, a Honegger Toccata, 
Fauré’s Impromptu in A flat, and five 
unfamiliar but fascinating Preludes by 
the Swiss composer E. R. Blanchet 

R. K 


Dessoff Choirs 


Town Hall, Jan. 28.—As the in- 
credibly beautful sonorities of the 
“Magnificat” in the Sixth Mode of 
Tomas Luis de Victoria rang through 
Town Hall at the close of the Dessoff 
Choirs concert, I could scarcely re- 
press a smile at the naivete of our 
stereophonic age. For all too many of 
us are inclined to think that we in- 
vented “sound effects” and that the 
music of today is vastly more “ad- 
vanced” and “expressive” than that of 
the 16th century. 

Fortunately, that sterling musician 
and scholar Paul Boepple knows dif- 
ferently, and he had trained his sing- 
ers to perform this music not merely 
with amazing sensitivity to its supple 
verbal rhythms but with equally amaz- 
ing transparence of texture. Never 
have the choirs sung better or with a 
closer personal identification with the 
music. Would that more of our pro- 
fessional choruses had the dedication 
of these amateurs. 

The “Magnificat” in question is 









12 voices divided 


placed two of them at the sides of the 
balcony, with the third on the stage. 
The effect was magical, and one had 
a spatial sense of the sound that made 
one long to be hearing the work at 
Toledo, Seville, or another of the in- 
comparable Spanish cathedrals. 

The program was a joy from start 


magnum mysterium” (4 voices); the 
“Ave Maria Stella”; the Mass 


“Pro Defunctic”; and the 


The very severity and purity of 
Victoria's style make his music doubly 
expressive, for, as in all Spanish art, 


necessitated by the intensity of latent 
feeling. These lines weave and undu- 
late with a freedom that is deceptive. 
Actually, they are full of subtle imita- 
tions and calculated lengths and ten- 
sions. I cannot imagine a more heav- 
enly evening of music. S 


Niven Miller... 


29 (Debut).—The 
Scottish-born baritone Niven Miller 
chatty relationship 
with his responsive audience. He made 
comments on all his selections. 
contained several 
including a first i 
States performance of “The Medita- 
”, a long, rambling ode to death 
by Purcell as transcribed by Antony 
Lewis, and Five Poems, four of them 
by Ezra Pound, by a young Scots 
Thea Musgrave. 

Mr. Miller has a well-placed voice, 
which he knows how to control at all 
times. If it does not have a great deal 
of color, Mr. Miller tries to compen- 
sate by selecting music which can be 
effective for other reasons. 
heard in five Scots songs, 
“My Love is Like a Red, 


assumed a casual, 


accompanist was William Cerny. 


Arda Mandikian . . . Soprano 


Greek-born Ar- 
Arda Mandikian was 
Miss Mandikian 


menian soprano 
out of the ordinary. 


ster, and the program she 


was somewhat lacking in 


sensuous beauty, it was a remarkably 


tones were bright 
The whole range of 


timbre which in itself was fascinating. 

Standing beside the piano like a 
Greek goddess for the most part im- 
i with eyes closed, Miss 
Mandikian rolled back the centuries 
in her singing of three of the extant 
Delphic and Greek hymns. i 
sung unaccompanied, so strange 
sounding to our ears with its odd in- 


incantations embroidered with fasci- 
exerted a powerful 
emotional pull, especially since it was 
communicated with such compelling 
insight and so wondrous a mastery of 
vocal resources. 


nating melismas, 


Team (-)", am dela. 





In a program that traversed 2,000 
years of song, Miss Mandikian was 
equally at home in works of Marcello, 
Respighi, Paisiello, Gluck, Berlioz, 
Debussy, and Satie, as she was in the 
Greek items, which included a cycle 
of six delightful folk songs arranged 
by M. Theodorakis; an aria from 
Pallandios’ “Antigone”; and songs by 
Kaloniris and Riadis. 

Perhaps the most memorable of the 
evening’s many highlights, was Miss 
Mandikian’s singing of the arias “La 
luce langue” from Verdi's “Macbeth” 
and “Divinités du Styx” from Gluck’s 
“Alceste”. These were sung with 
wonderful control and dramatic in- 
sight. Paul Sargent was the excellent 
accompanist. —R 


Helen and Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel . . . Piano Duettists 


New York Center, Jan. 31—A re- 
cital of original compositions for one 
piano four hands consisting of Moz- 
art’s Sonata in C (K. 521), two Schu- 
bert Polonaises, five short pieces by 
Bizet, Krenek’s Sonata, Op. 70, and 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Varia- 
tions, Op. 83a, was played by Helen 
and Karl Ulrich Schnabel in this 
benefit concert for Parents without 
Partners. 

The works were deftly performed 
in an intimate chamber-music style, 
with an excellent balancing of the 
parts, and with beautifully controlled 
tone and phrasing. The pianists were 
particularly happy with the Schubert 
Polonaises, Op. 61, No. 4, and Op. 
75, No. 3, which lent themselves best 
to their style of playing. The only 
trouble was that the Schnabels played 
everything 4a la Schubert and that 
made for some monotony. All was 
sweetness, light and gemiitlichkeit. 

The neo-classic Krenek sonata is a 
work of some substance that deserves 
to be better known. The Andantino 
sostenuto (Intermezzo) is its most ap- 
pealing movement, and the Schnabels 
played it persuasively. The Mozart 
sonata, too, received a_ beautifully 
polished performance, although the 
pianists never got quite beyond the 
surface of the work. 

Duet playing is still a virgin field 
so far as the concert hall is concerned 
and those who venture into it deserve 
a special word of thanks. It is grati- 
fying to report that a good-sized and 
appreciative audience attended this 
recital. -R. K. 


Olegna Fuschi .... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 1 (Debut).—Olegna 
Fuschi, a markedly gifted young pi- 
anist, gave a debut recital as a Con- 
cert Artists Guild Award winner. The 
concert had been postponed from 
Dec. 11. Miss Fuschi, who was 
graduated from the Juilliard School 
of Music last year, holds the Josef 
Lhevinne Memorial Scholarship 
award. She began her recital with the 
Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor 
from Book I of “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier”; Mozart’s Sonata in C major, 
K. 330; and Beethoven's Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 57. 

Her playing of the Bach revealed 
notable musicality. Voices were clean 
and excellently balanced. The Mozart 
was also sensitively played. In the 
slow movement her tone was ingratiat- 
ing. The Beethoven had a gripping 
interpretation, with strong dynamic 
contrasts. One wished for more in- 
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Olegna Fuschi 


tense emotional involvement on the 
part of the performer sometimes, but 
maturity and experience will lead the 
way toward answering that need. A 
Chopin group and Prokofieff's Sonata 
No. 3 concluded the program. Miss 
Fuschi is an artist to be watched. 
—D. J. B. 


Walter Carringer .... Tenor 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 2. — 
This was Walter Carringer’s New 
York debut recital. Especially fasci- 
nating and stimulating were the Three 
Songs on texts by William Blake by 
Robert Cumming, in their first local 
performances, as well as John Ed- 
munds’ “The Fish”, also new. Works 
by Handel, Mozart and Schubert re- 
vealed the tenor’s handling of the 
classical literature. Mr. Carringer has 
a lovely lyric tenor voice. His low 
tones needed more focus, but the 
middle and top tones were appealing 
in texture and well projected. He not 
only sang the Cumming and Edmunds 
songs stirringly, but also works by 
Poulenc, Ives, Birch, and Rorem. The 
dramatic quality of these perform- 
ances indicated that he would be at 
home in opera. The expert accom- 
panist was David Labovitz.—A. G. R. 


Paul Zukofsky .. . Violinist 


Carnegie Hall. Feb. 6.—Wunder- 
kinder on the violin are scarce these 
days, and the golden days of a young 
Hubermann, Menuhin, or Morini have 
long been pluparfect. Paul Zukofsky, 
who gave his first Carnegie Hall con- 
cert in November 1956 at the age of 
13, is one of the last runners of 
early planted talent, and as could be 
noticed two years ago, the boy has 
immense technical caliber. Coming 
from the stable of Ivan Galamian, 
one of the most successful violin 
teachers in the country today, young 
Zukofsky ran through a program that 
was staked out with Corelli's Sonata 
in D major, Bach’s Partita No. 1, 
Glazunoff's Concerto in A _ minor, 
Stravinsky’s adaption of his “Suite 
Italienne”, and Wieniawski's “Polon- 
aise Brillante” 

He came through the course in the 
most admirable fashion: there was 
astonishing security of pitch, a slen- 
der, well-carrying tone, and his left 
hand worked with unswerving pre- 
cision. To the bow, Mr. Zukofsky 
will still have to devote some serious 
attention He still presses a_ bit 
(especially notable in the Corelli and 
Bach) and his strokes do not yet have 
the lightness and polish to match his 
other accomplishments. It is superflu- 
ous to put full-fledged interpretative 
measures on the performance of a 
15-year-old; he played as his master 
told him, and by the instrumental 
expertness, musicality, and concentra- 
tion he showed it is only fair to ex- 
pect that he will soon be a master 
himself. 


March, 1959 


Nicanor Zabaleta . . . Harpist 


Town Hall, Feb. 6.—For those of 
us who have regarded the harp 
hitherto as primarily a color adjunct 
to the orchestra or as something 
angels play in a happier world, Ni- 
canor Zabaleta’s recital came as a 
revelation. There was much in the 
harpist’s approach to his instrument 
and the music he played that re- 
minded me of his fellow countryman 
Andres Segovia. Mr. Zabaleta, too, 
plucks an infinite variety of ravishing 
sounds from the instrument of which 
he is complete master. And like Se- 
govia, Mr. Zabaleta is a weaver of 
magic spells. 

On this occasion, the harpist of- 
fered an enthralling program of 
works originalJy written for the in- 
strument, although the Corelli-Czerny 
Sonata was obviously a transcription. 
No matter, the work lent itself well 
to the medium and Mr. Zabaleta 
played it with taste, style, finesse, and 
insight, as he did everything in the 
program. Among the major high- 
lights were the Sonatas by C. P. E. 
Bach and J. L. Dussek. Bach’s work 
anticipates Haydn and Mozart while 
Dussek’s foreshadows the romantic 
trend music was to take in the 19th 
century. Beethoven’s Variations on a 
Swiss Air, a Hindemith Sonata, Mar- 
cel Grandjany’s delightful “Children’s 
Hour” Suite, and Three Preludes by 
Carlos Salzedo completed the pro- 
gram, to which Mr. Zabaleta added, 
as encores, Spanish Dances by Pit- 
taluga, Albéniz and Granados. A 
good-sized audience of aficionados at- 
tended. —R 


Parrenin String Quartet 


French Institute, Feb. 6. — The 
cruelly clear acoustics of the French 
Institute played the Parrenin String 
Quartet some tricks on this concert. 
But the players must be blamed for 
the disappointing performances of 
works by Stravinsky, Mozart, and 
Bartok. In Mozart’s Quartet in C 
major, K. 465, an overemotional ap- 
proach caused sloppy phrasing. Only 
from its playing of Ravel’s Quartet in 
F major could one guess that the 
Parrenin String Quartet is capable of 
much more than it gave its audience 
this evening. —B 


Artur Balsam .... . Piano 
William Kroll . ... . Violin 

Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Feb. 6.—Three sizable sonatas were 
on the program given by Mr. Balsam 
and Mr. Kroll in the interesting series 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Beethoven was the popular 
Sonata No. in C minor, Op. 30, 
in a bravura interpretation. The Pro- 
kofieff was one of his more lyric 
pieces, the Sonata in D major, Op. 
94. There is a lovely andante sec- 
tion to which both artists addressed 
themselves with ardor. 

Rounding out the evening was the 
seldom-played Sonata in E flat, Op. 
18, of Richard Strauss. There is a 
sweetness in its middle movement and 
a sweep in its finale that challenge a 
performer. Mr. Kroll and Mr. Bal- 
sam gave the sonata a vivid reading. 
The audience—a large one—gave the 
performers a warm ovation. — W. I 


La Salle Quartet 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 7.— 
The LaSalle String Quartet, quartet- 
in-residence at the College-Conserva- 
tory of Music of Cincinnati, com- 
memorated the 75th anniversary of 
Anton Webern by playing his complete 
works for string quartet: the Five 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Movements, Op. 5; the Six Baga- 
telles, Op. 9; and the Quartet, Op. 28 
The Webern works occupy only 20 
minutes in time. To complete a “Vien 
ensemble also 


nese” program, the 
played Mozart's “Hunt” Quartet, K 
458, and Schubert's “Death and the 
Maiden” Quartet. Members of the 
group are Walter Levin and Henry 
Meyer, violinists; Peter Kamnitzet 
violist; and Jack Kirstein, cellist 

N. P 


Harpsichord Music Society 


Carnegie Chamber Hall, Feb. 9 
Although the New York Chamber En 
semble was unable to appear as 


and the Said 
Players replaced it, 
there trace of flurry in the 
admirable performances The pro 
gram was made up of Johann Rosen 
mueller's grave and beautiful Trio 
Sonata in E minor; Frescobaldi’s fas 
cinating “Partite sopra l'Aria di Rug 


planned at this concert 
enberg Chamber 


was no 
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giero”; John Lessard’s Concerto for 
Harpsichord and Chamber Orchestra, 


commissioned by the Society, con- 
ducted by the composer in its world 
premiere; the Contrapunctus XV from 
Bach's “The Art of Fugue”; Harold 
Shapero’s Sonata No. |, in D major, 
and the Trio Sonata in D minor, Op 


4, No. 3. by Jean-Marie Leclair, 
laine 
Mr. Lessard’s concerto was a dis- 


appointment. It was stylistically in 
consistent, uninteresting tn Its musical 
materials, and weak in development 
Sylvia Marlowe did everything she 
could with the ungrateful solo part 
Miss Marlowe also gave vital per 
formances of the Frescobaldi Bach, 
and Shapero music In the trio 
sonatas, the flute playing of Claude 
Monteux had delightful verve. Other 
assisting artists were Paul Wolf, vio- 
lin; Paul Doktor, viola; Daniel Said- 
enberg, cello; Orin O'Brien, double 
bass; John Rossi and Joseph Rescig 
nio, French horns; and Paul Fine, 
percussion R. S. 
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Jean Casadesus .. . Pianist 

Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium, 
Feb. 11.—The fourth recitalist in the 
Young Artists Series at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art was the 
French pianist Jean Casadesus. Young 
Mr. Casadesus chose an attractive 
program, beginning with Bach's Toc- 
cata and Fugue in C minor and con- 
cluding with a lively interpretation 
of the Sonata No. 2, in D minor, of 
Prokofieff. In between there were 
Mozart’s Variations on a Theme of 
M. Duport, Schumann's Intermezzi, 
Op. 4, and Book I of Debussy’s 
“Images”. 

It was good to hear the Schumann 
Intermezzi. They are seldom heard 
in their entirety these days, so over- 
shadowed are they by the more mel- 
odic and Romantic “Carnaval” or the 
“Fantasiestiicke”. But the six sections 
make great demands on the soloist 
who undertakes them. Mr. Casadesus 
attacked them with great confidence. 
His coloration, especially in the third 
section, was commendable, and the 
various colors he drew from the key- 
board were evocative of Schumann- 
playing at its best. —W. L. 


Albeneri Trio 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 12.— 
The members of the Albeneri Trio- 


Ward Davenny, piano; Giorgio 
Ciompi, violin; and Benar Heifetz, 
cello—were in top form in this sec- 


ond concert of two. The Brahms Trios 
in C minor, Op. 101, and in B major, 
Op. 8, were played with razor-edged 
precision, excellent tonal balances, and 
a real flair for the Brahmsian idiom 
The playing had inner warmth as well 
as outer polish 

As in the previous concert, the 
standard repertory items flanked a 
contemporary work composed for, and 
dedicated to, the Albeneri Trio. The 
Trio in One Movement (1958) by 
Marcel Dick, which received its New 
York premiere in this performance, 
was designed, to give “an effect of 


acceleration through rhythmic 
changes rather than changes in 
tempo”. Maybe so, but the listener 


would not suspect this, for the work 
is episodic and seems to fluctuate be- 
tween slow and fast sections. The 
harmonies are dissonant; and Mr. 
Dick writes idiomatically for the in- 
struments. The work is interesting but 
it degenerates into a frenzied, jittery 
finale. The Albeneri Trio played it as 
though they were having a great lark. 

—R. K. 


Glenn Gould .... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13. — The 
dilapidated slouch, the tapping foot, 
the sometimes-audible mouthing of 
the melodic line, the crossed and un- 
crossed knees, the low chair which 
seems to bring his chin about level 
with the keyboard, and the conduc- 
torial gestures of the free hand are 
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Glenn Gould 





Lipnitzki 


Jean Casadesus 


visual by-products of Glenn Gould's 
performance at the piano that can get 
between the listener and the music 
But if you close your eyes, everything 
—almost everything—comes right, and 
you recognize the eminent preroga- 
tive of a first-rate artist to project 
himself by whatever physical means 
he may find necessary, however tortu- 
ous. 

Beginning with some rather un- 
eventful and monochrome excerpts 
from William Byrd's “My Ladye 
Nevells Booke”, Mr. Gould hit his 
stride with the Bach Partita No. 6, in 
E minor, which his analytical mind 
and 19th-century feeling for roman- 
tic expressivity brought to glowing, 
pulsating life. An architectural sense 
of form in which the minutest detail 
is related gracefully and purposefully 
to the structure as a whole, an un- 
remitting, life-giving rhythm, like the 
beat of the heart, and a left hand 
which seems to have an intelligence 
of its own in the shaping and coloring 
of a phrase were marvels to behold. 

Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 110, suf- 
fered from overstraining after orches- 
tral effects (Mr. Gould thinks or- 
chestrally and one wonders that he 
has not taken up the baton before 
this); the opening Moderato cantabile 
was shapelessly rhapsodic and the 
Allegro molto was taken too slowly, 
barely Allegro. But the fugal parts 
of the last movement again revealed 
the Canadian pianist’s unique mastery 
of polyphonic structure and move- 
ment. 

Schoenberg's Six Little Piano 
Pieces, Op. 19, were treated with 
delicacy and warm subjectivity as was 
Alban Berg’s one-movement Sonata, 
Op. 1, a Romantic cum Impressionis 
tic piece presaging virtually nothing of 
the composer's subsequent dedication 
to atonality. —R. E 


Concordia College Choir 


Town Hall, Feb. 13.—Under the 
leadership of its director, Paul J. 
Christiansen, the Concordia College 
Choir from Moorhead, Minn., proved 
again that choral singing in the Mid- 
west is still a matter of considerable 
measure and norm. In a program that 
included works by Bach, Praetorius, 
Brahms, William Schuman, Jean Ber- 
ger, Zoltan Kodaly, and Mr. Chris- 
tiansen himself, the 65 singers dis- 
played fine choral discipline in intona- 
tion as well as in rhythmic security, 
dynamic balance, and careful enuncia- 
tion, the latter surely aided by the 
circumstance that all numbers were 
sung in English. This listener was 
not always too happy with disputable 
dynamic and rhythmic liberties in the 
conductor's approach — the Brahms 
“Liebeslieder” waltzes lost much of 
their lilting tenderness and continuity 
—but this was a minor cause of com- 
plaint, for the evening was enjoyable 
and rewarding from many other as- 
pects. —J. F. S. 
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Myra Hess ..... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 14, 2:30 p.m. 
—In these times of anxiety and tense- 
ness it is always a distinct pleasure 
to hear Dame Myra Hess, for she re- 
minds us—as she did on this occasion 
—of a gentler world, of a world of 
warmth and friendliness. For her an- 
nual recital here the hall was again 
jammed, and people were seated on 
the stage. What the audience heard 


Dame Myra Hess 


was music of the type in which Dame 
Myra has long excelled — two pre- 
ludes and fugues and the D major 
Toccata of Bach; Mozart’s Sonata in 
C minor, K. 457; Schubert’s Sonata 
in A major, Op. 120; and Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110. 
Throughout the artist was in superb 
form, which means that she filled each 
phrase with communicative meaning. 
Her individuality also was always ap- 
parent. For example. no one plays 
Bach quite like she: the preludes and 
fugues were performed with a broad 
romantic spirit that would seem en- 
tirely wrong from hands less gifted 
than hers. And few can make an au- 
dience chuckle with sheer delight in 
merry music-making, as Dame Myra 
did during the D major Toccata 


—F,. M., Jr. 


Theresa Minnoeci . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 15, 5:30, (Debut). 

The debut of Theresa Minnocci, so- 
prano, was outstanding. In a Bach 
aria she displayed unusually good 
control over a very broad range of 
dynamic levels, and sang with flexi- 
bility and tasteful expression. In 
arias from Handel’s “Rodrigo” and 
“Julius Caesar” and from _ Rossini’s 
“Semiramide”, she was an accurate 
and agile technician, mastering the 
florid lines with style. Miss Minnoc- 
ci’s voice, bright and even in quality, 
was very ingratiating. 

That Miss Minnocci was able to 
make successfully the transition to 
the small-scale, delicate cosmos of five 
Wolf lieder was amazing and indica- 
tive of the range of her gifts. It 
would be difficult to single out any 
of her interpretations for special praise 
because each song was equally well 
understood and projected, but one re- 
calls a charmingly sung “Mausfallen- 
spruechlein”. 

Her excellently chosen program in- 
cluded three songs by Douglas Moore, 
sung with admirably sustained ex- 
pressivity. The soprano seemed more 
rewarding than ever as the evening 
concluded with works by Bellini, 
Verdi, Davico, Respighi and Santo- 
liquido. The accompanist was Stan- 
ley Sonntag. —D. J. B. 


Duo di Roma 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 15. 
5:30.—The fact that Ornella Santo- 
liquido, pianist, and Massimo Amfi- 
theatrof, cellist, bill themselves as the 
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Duo di Roma—they were formerly 
members of the Virtuosi di Roma— 
rather than as joint recitalists attests 
that they wished to be regarded as 
chamber-music performers. As such, 
a better-matched twosome would be 
hard to find. Along with finely ad- 
justed tonal balances, their perform- 
ance of the Brahms Sonata in F 
major, Op. 99, was filled with the 
power of positive and passionate con- 
viction. A sensitive balance of phrase 
and nuance and an outwardly flowing 
inner warmth characterized their play- 
ing of Beethoven’s Seven Variations 
in E Flat, Op. 158, on “Bei Maen- 
nern, welche Liebe fuehlen” from 
Mozart's “The Magic Flute”. 

Pianist and cellist were not only in 
complete rapport with each other, but 
they seemed to have an especial affin- 
ity for the music of Brahms. Further 
evidence of this was to be had in 
their performance of the Clarinet Trio 
in A minor, Op. 114, where the cool, 
dispassionate playing of the young 
American clarinetist, David Oppen- 
heim, the assisting artist, was in 
sharp contrast to the soaring lyricism 
and the emotional intensity which 
Miss Santoliquido and Mr. Amfithea- 
trof brought to their parts. —R. K 


Rafael Puyana . Harpsichorist 


Town Hall, Feb. 17.—In a superb 
program of unfamiliar works for the 
harpsichord, Rafael Puyana confirmed 
the excellent impression he had made 
in his debut. Especially fascinating 
was the “Balli d’Arpicordo” by Gio- 
vanni Picchi, a series of dances by an 
Italian composer who was active as an 
organist in Venice in 1620. In these 
pungent pieces, Mr. Puyana’s impec- 
cable rhythmic sense, his ever-colorful 
yet appropriate registration, and his 
impassioned intensity of musical feel- 
ing came to the fore. 


The Duo di Roma: Ornella Santoliquido and Massimo Amfitheatrof 


But equally exciting in a less im- 
petuous way was the Sonata in A 
minor by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
music of lofty style and limpid beauty. 
Here again, Mr. Puyana showed how 
well he has mastered the secrets of 
bygone styles and ways of musical 
thought. 

The program opened with the gra- 
cious and stately “Chaconne de Gala- 
tée” by D’Anglebert and Couperin’s 
“Muséte de Taverni” and “La Panto- 
mime”. In his final group, Mr. Puy- 
ana followed the poignant “Fall of 
the Leafe” by Martin Peerson with the 
bravura piece “Les Buffons” by John 
Bull, which he played with a rhythmic 
brio and surety of fingers matched by 
very few keyboard artists of his gen- 
eration. R. S 


Paganini Quartet 

Town Hall, Feb. 20.—A large au- 
dience welcomed the first appearance 
here in three years by the Paganini 
Quartet. It also was the first occa- 
sion to hear its new violist, David 
Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz replaces 
Charles Foidart, who died earlier this 
year. The other members are Henri 


Temianka, first violin 
Charles Libove, second 
Lucien Laporte, cello. 

The program was devoted to four 
quartets, three of them composed in 
this century. A New York premiere 
—the Quartet No. 3 by Anis Fu- 
leihan — was the feature. Mr. Fu- 
leihan’s work, in three well-developed 
movements, reveals an excellent tal- 
ent for ensemble writing. There is a 
hearty sense of rhythm throughout 
the quartet. It deserved the warm 
reception it received. 

Bartok’s Quartet No. 6 had an ab- 
sorbing reading. Ravel's popular 
Quartet in F and the Mendelssohn 
Quartet in D major completed a very 
stimulating evening. Ww. | 


and leader; 
violin; and 


Claudio Arrau . .. . Pianist 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20.—In the 
hierarchy of today’s great pianists, 
Claudio Arrau demonstrated once 
again that he comes as close as any 
to the summit. As a pianist, pure 
and simple, few show a greater mas- 
tery of the instrument. As an inter- 
preter, fewer still have mastered so 
eclectic a repertory with so keen an 








Dr. ARVED KuRTZ, Director of the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF Music and a noted 
violinist and composer, offers his critical analysis of a performance just given by 
two young students at the college. Dr. Kurtz, who has recorded their playing with 
his NORELCO ‘Continental’ tape recorder, points out a passage he wishes the girls 
to listen for as he prepares to play back the performance. “I am very pleased with 
the reliable service given me by my NORELCO tape recorder, and of course with the 
excellence of the quality of its sound,” states Dr. Kurtz. “Both the students and 
the teachers at our college find it most useful in the evaluation of performance and 
progress.” .The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., 
Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1Z3, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1.,N.Y. 
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insight into the stylistic problems in- 


(Continued from 


volved. Aside from this Mr. Arrau 
brings to his interpretations a burn- 
ing zeal to do “right” by the works 
of the great masters. If this zealotry 
borders on fanaticism, all I can say 
is: God give us more such fanatics! 
if, again, in his search for the musical 
truth” Mr. Arrau in the past has 
been sometimes overly fussy in pro- 
jecting what he sees as the light in a 
composition, nothing like that was 
evident in this recital 

The demanding program consisted 
of two Beethoven sonatas, Op. 7, in 
E flat, and Op. 111, in C minor; 
Schoenberg's Three Pieces, Op. 11; 
and a concluding group of lesser- 
known works by Chopin—the Scherzo 
in E, Op. 54, the Nocturne in B from 
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Op. 62, and the Allegro de Concert, 
Op. 46. Each was revealed in all its 
pristine freshness, as though heard for 
the first time. To the printed pro- 
gram the pianist had to add the fol- 


lowing encores: Liszt's “Gnomen- 
reigen”, Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
l'eau”, Chopin's 24th Prelude, and 


the Chopin-Liszt 


“My Joys.” —R.K 





Claudio Arrau 


Rita Streich ...... Soprano 


Town Hall, Feb. 21 Rita Streich’s 
recital began with a moving “Passion 
Aria” by the young Mozart and the 
concert aria “Ah, se in ciel, benigne 
stelle”, K. 531 The former was sung 
with utmost simplicity while one 
could have wished for a better han- 
dling of the fiendishly difficult colora- 
tura of the latter 


The Schubert songs were a disap- 
pointment “Die Voegel”, though, 
was charmingly sung and “Nur wer 


die Sehnsucht kennt” was beautifully 
phrased. Of the two Strauss songs, 
“Wiegenlied”, with its long phrases, 
taxed the soprano’s breath, but the 
coloratura fun of “Amor” found in 
her an ideal interpreter. 

The rest of the program was made 
up of compositions by Wolf-Ferrari, 
Saint-Saéns, Verdi, Mussorgsky, Stra- 
vinsky, and Wolf. Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Nightingale and the Rose” and Stra- 
vinsky’s “Pastorale” showed off Miss 
Streich’s beautiful voice and sure tech- 
nique. Wolf-Ferrari’s “Tre Rispetti” 
were impeccably sung. Verdi's “Lo 
Spazzocammino” will never fail to 
please, certainly not when sung by 
such a charming singer as Miss 
Streich, and she caught the right mood 
for the difficult “Verschwiegene 
Liebe” of Wolf. A series of encores 
took her as far from Wolf as Strauss’s 
waltz “G'schichten aus dem Wiener 
wald”. The rather poor accompanist 
was Alfredo Romero 


Igor Besrodni...... Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 22 (Debut) 
Many people have the 
ency to “rate” musicians as 
would rate a golfer or a 
and many 
Igor Besrodni break the unofficial 
world record in violin playing (they 


they 


peculiar tend- 


ballplayer, 
of them who came to see 
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think it is held by Oistrakh and 
Kogan), must have been surely dis- 
appointed. Because all that Mr. 
Besrodni did was to play the violin 
with impeccable beauty. Impeccable in 
its technical aplomb and security, im- 
peccable in its intonation and delicate- 
ly shaded roundness of tone, impec- 
cable in its balance of detailed phras- 
ing and widely arched sweep. 

The amazing poise in the de- 
meanor of the 28-year-old Russian 
made this American debut seem as 
little a strain as a routine recital in 
Dnepopetrovsk, and there was no sign 
that Mr. Besrodni intended to outplay 
his celebrated confréres. He and his 
extremely accomplished and sensitive 
partner at the piano, Sofia Vakman, 
went through a program that included 
a Handel Sonata, Bach’s Chaconne, 
Prokofieff's Sonata No. 1, Chausson’s 
“Poéme”, two Preludes by Gershwin- 
Heifetz, and Ravel’s “Tzigane”. Pro- 
fessional and amateur Beckmessers 
may have found the Preludes a bit 
too heavy, or the Chausson a bit too 
restrained. But what does it matter? 
This Beckmesser is not too happy 
with Oistrakh’s Mozart, and he still 
holds the world record in violin play- 
ing, does he not? —J. F. S. 


Takahiro Sonoda... . Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 23 (Debut). — 
Takahiro Sonoda, a young Japanese 
pianist, made his local debut on this 
occasion with a program that stressed 
the tried and true literature, but also 
paid homage to some contemporary 
masters. Let it be said at once that 
there was little that was conservative 
in Mr. Sonoda’s playing. His stage 
presence was poised and his manner 
at the keyboard secure. 

From the opening work, the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, it was obvious that 
he possesses technical equipment of a 
high order, and this proficiency was 
always a source of pleasure. For ex- 
ample, the rapid figurations and the 
trills in Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 111, 
were a marvel of evenness and clarity, 
and he could also make rapid pas- 
sages whisper with a silken tone. Also 
to Mr. Sonoda’s credit was the mo- 
mentum that he infused in the music. 
His tempos were often on the fast 
side, but the texture of the music 
came through clearly. Speaking of 
his tonal quality, one has a divided 
opinion. In Schumann’s “Carnaval” 
and elsewhere his piano and mezzo- 
forte tones were thoroughly agreeable, 
however, when sounds above a forte 
were demanded, the results were 
usually dry, lacking in resonance. 
Thus the Chaconne’s majestic meas- 
ures sounded somewhat perfunctory 
as did the storm and fury of the first 
movement of the Beethoven sonata. 

F. M., Jr 


La Follia Gala 


Hunter College, Feb. 23.—The an- 
nual gala concert under the auspices 
of the Italian magazine La Follia di 
New York offered nine singers. A 
most enthusiastic reception was given 
to Flaviano Labd, who revealed fine 
phrasing and a thorough understand- 
ing of the drama in excerpts from 
“La Forza del Destino”, “Turandot”, 
and “Lucia di Lammermoor”. 

A pleasant surprise was the unex- 
pected arrival of Frank Guarrera, 
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a red blooded conception combining technical 
bravura with rhythmic dash.’ 
NY recital, Carnegie Hall, Oct. 26, 1957 
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Carl Seemann 


who sang an aria from Verdi's “Mac- 
beth” and a bravura performance of 
the “Largo al factotum” from “Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia”. In arias from 
the latter opera and “Simon Boccane- 
gra”, Norman Scott had opened the 
vocal part of the program very aus- 
piciously. Rosa Savoia possesses a 
somewhat colorless soprano not yet 
completely under control, but her 
good phrasing and intelligent musi- 
cianship made her singing a pleasure. 
Tina Garfi, coloratura soprano, did 
not succeed in making much more 
than vocal exercises of her music, but 
her high notes were there. Joann 
Grillo displayed a full contralto voice 
that sounded pleasant when she did 
not strain it. 

John Corigliano opened both parts 
of the program, ably assisted by Vin- 
cent de Sola at the piano. -B. I. 


Carl Seemann ...... Pianist 


Town Hall, Feb. 24 (Debut).—A 
native of Bremen, a product of the 
Leipzig Conservatory, and currently 
dean of the Freiburg State Music 
Conservatory in Breisgau, Germany, 
Carl Seemann is an artist who enjoys 
a distinguished reputation in Europe. 
For his New York debut he did not 
hesitate to tackle works that would 
throw a sharp, revealing light on his 
musicianship: Six Little Preludes of 


Bach, Mozart's Fantasy in C minor, 
K. 396, and Sonata in C, K. 330; 
Beethoven's Sonata in E, Op. 109; 


Brahms’s Seven Fantasies, Op 116; 
and Debussy’s “Pour le Piano” Suite. 
By the end of the recital it was 


clear that Mr. Seemann is at home in 
the musical climate of all these works. 
Within a certain dynamic range, he 
had remarkable control of tone—it 
was dry and edgy at its loudest, but 
in the pianissimo to mezzo-forte area 
the gradations could be minute, exact 
and utterly fascinating. Although his 
playing at times could woo the ear 
with lovely sounds, it seemed culti- 
vated primarily to interest the listener 


in musical designs, both small and 
over-all shapes. 
Absorbing, too, was the sense of 


expanding sonorities as Mr. Seemann 
moved from a lucid, delicate account 
of the Bach preludes to the vibrancy 
of the Beethoven, to a Brahms that 
could be pungent or mutedly eloquent, 
and finally to the softer shimmerings 
of the Debussy. 

If the pianist made his points— 
traditionally and logically—by a care- 
ful adjustment of tonal weight and a 
pursuit of musical line, rather than 
through sensuous tone and emotional 
phrasing, it repaid the attentive listen- 
er many times over. Yet, music be- 
ing the art it is, the most enduring 
memory of Mr. Seemann’s recital was 
one ghostly, almost impalpable tone 
and the “intimissimo sentimento” he 
coaxed from the piano in the E minor 
Intermezzo of Brahms. —R. A. E. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 4.— 
Three New York premieres and the 
first local performance in a decade of 
Alban Berg’s Concerto for Violin, Pi- 
ano and Thirteen Wind Instruments 
made up the second concert of Max 
Pollikoff's admirable Music in Our 
Time series in the Lexington Avenue 
YM-YWHA. 

Berg’s concerto is a strenuous un- 
dertaking for players and audience 
alike. The players, all of them ex- 
cellent, had rehearsed the score in- 
dividually and together for more than 
a month. It is a sometimes bewilder- 
ing and unrelieved essay in harmonic 
dissonance. Yet it has attracted musi- 
cians time and again. With Arthur 
Winograd conducting, Max Pollikoff 
as violinist and Phillip Evans as pi- 
anist, Berg’s half-hour concerto was 
given the warmest applause of the 
evening. 

The concert opened with William 
Sydeman’s Divertimento for String 
Quintet, Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon. 
Mr. Sydeman, who studied with Roger 
Sessions at Mannes College, wrote the 
Divertimento as part of a series of 
chamber pieces using different com- 
binations of instruments. He employs 
several 12-tone ideas with agreeable 
results. 

Hugh Aitken’s Quintet for Oboe 
and String Quartet was commissioned 
more than a year ago by Melvin Kap- 
lan, who plays oboe in various New 
York ensembles. Mr. Aitken, a teach- 
er at Juilliard, has written a 15-minute 
work which includes some interesting 
variations. Mr. Kaplan was the oboist, 
ably assisted by Gerald Tarack and 
Alan Martin, violins; Inez Lynch, 
viola; and Alexander Kouguell, cello. 

The final work, “Hieroglyphics”, 
was one of Henry Brant’s more elab- 
orate experiments. All the lights in 
the auditorium were extinguished, all 
the stage lights were doused except 
for a dim light on the music stand of 
the solo performer, Walter Trampler, 
viola. Offstage at various times could 
be heard various thumpings, scales 
and wanderings by Sonya Kahn, harp; 
Douglas Allen, timpani; and Douglas 
Nordli, celesta. Mr. Trampler would 
play a few bars, then turn out the 
light and proceed to another stand, 
turn on a light and play another page 
or two. After about ten minutes of 
this wandering around in the dark— 
he did not fall into the orchestra pit— 
Mr. Trampler cut off the lights for 
good, walked off the stage, and the 
curtain came down. When the lights 
came on, all the offstage performers 
trooped in, along with Mr. Trampler, 
to receive the applause of a delighted 
audience. —wW. L. 


Hindemith Returns 
With New Works 

Town Hall, Feb. 15, 2:00.—There 
is nothing so reassuring, so bracing as 
the presence of genius, and all of us 
were deeply moved when Paul Hinde- 
mith appeared on the stage of Town 
Hall to conduct two new works by 
himself and the Bruckner Mass in E 
minor. The National Artists Chamber 
Orchestra and the Collegiate Chorale 
were under his baton 

Hindemith has not had the spec- 
tacular and fashionable career of cer- 
tain other modern masters, but neither 
did Johann Sebastian Bach, from 
whom he is spiritually descended. He 
is a quiet one, proud and reverent of 
his craft, and wholly dedicated to his 
art. Let us honor him in our hearts, 
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for there are very few of his kind 
among us. 

Both of the new works offered ex- 
citing proof that at 63 Hindemith is 
at the peak of his powers. The 
Octette (1958) is a masterpiece, as 
fascinating in structure and texture as 
it is in sonority and color. And in his 
new Madrigals on texts by Josef 
Weinheber, Hindemith has succeeded 
completely in his desire “to recapture 
with the utmost dedication the spirit, 
dignity, and selfless bearing of this 
art in its relation to singer and listen- 
er. 

Though contemporary in harmony, 
melody and other aspects, these mar- 
vels of a cappella writing are fully 
worthy of the lofty tradition of the 
Italian and English schools of cen- 
turies ago. 

All of the performers outdid them- 
selves to honor the master’s visit. In 
the Octette the players were David 
Glazer, clarinet; Arthur Weisberg, 
bassoon; Raymond Alonge, French 
horn; Stefan Frenkel, violin; Paul 
Doktor and Ralph Hersh, violas; Leo 
Rostal, cello; and John Mancini, 
double bass. There are some fantastic- 
ally virtuosic yet musically funtional 
passages for the violas and violin in 
the Octette which were superbly 
played. 

In the Madrigals, the Collegiate 
Chorale not only sang with exquisite 
purity and intervallic exactness, but 
with well-nigh faultless German dic- 
tion. And how wonderful to hear 
Bruckner under Hindemith! In its 
mingling of voices and instruments 
with equal eloquence, this heavenly 
work takes us back several centuries. 
But the glorious harmony is modern 
and the visionary spirit timeless. 

—Robert Sabin 


New York Chamber Ensemble 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 15, 
8:30.—The second program of the 
season of the New York Chamber 
Ensemble featured French music. 
Among the delightful Baroque pieces 
was the Ordre in F sharp minor by 
Francois Couperin-le-Grand. The 
performance by the _harpsichordist 
Sylvia Marlowe was precise and 
spirited. 

The Ensemble fared less well with 
Chausson’s Concerto for solo violin, 
piano, and string quartet. 

Receiving its world premiere was 
Yves Chardon’s Sonata for Trumpet 
in D and Cello. It was given a 
bravura performance by the com- 
poser and Harry Peers, trumpet. The 
Piece is vigorous, with close imita- 
tion, canonic passages and _ stretti. 
The middle movement is a lovely an- 
dante, with both instruments muted, 
and the cello playing in its high reg 
ister to match the tessatura of the 
trumpet in D. S. A. 


Maya Deren Films 
Have Scores by lto 
Cherry Lane Theatre, 
An evening of 16-mm 
films by Maya Deren 
New York premiere of “The Very 
Eye of Night”, for which Anthony 
Tudor collaborated on the choreog- 
raphy, and with music by Teiji Ito; 
a new sound version of “Meshes of 
the Afternoon”, with a_ traditional 
Japanese score by Mr. Ito; and re- 
peat performances of “Choreography 
for Camera” and a different fourth 
film for each of the evening’s three 
showings. These were “At Land”, 
“Ritual in Transfigured Time”, and 
“Meditation on Violence”. 


Feb. 16.— 
avant-garde 
included the 


“The Very Eye of Night”, which 
has won awards at the Brussels, Edin- 
burgh, and Golden Reel (American) 
festivals, is set in outer space (a dark 
void, except studded with untwinkling 
stars). The dancing figures (Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet School students) 
weirdly clad in grey-white, represent 
heavenly bodies. Mr. Ito’s economic- 
ally scored music (a layer-on-layer 
tape of flute, clarinet, bass clarinet, 
Balinese marimba and brass gamelon, 
and two Haitian drums, all parts ex- 
cept flute and bass clarinet performed 
by the composer) was extremely ex- 
pressive. 

Mr. Ito’s score for “Meshes in the 
Afternoon”, which calls for authentic 
Japanese flutes, drums and percussion, 
was also very interesting. Already 
familiar to audiences as a silent film, 
its dramatic moments, both beautiful 
and terrible, are heightened in impact 
by the music. —D. J. B. 


Hovhaness and El Dabh 
Works Share Program 


Feb. 16.—The Liv- 
whose stage is usually 
occupied by dramatic offerings, was 
given over on this occasion to its 
music director, Alan Hovhaness, and 
to a young Coptic Egyptian composer- 
pianist, Halim El Dabh. Mr. El 
Dabh, who is known to New York 
audiences through the score he com- 
posed last spring for Martha Graham's 
“Clytemnestra”, now lives in Engle- 
wood, N. J. He sat at the keyboard 
for more than 20 minutes playing a 


Living Theatre, 
ing Theatre, 


variety of exercises called “Arabi- 
yatts” (Arabic forms), “Misriyaats” 
(Egyptian) and, further afield, “Ifri- 
kiyaats” (African forms). The strong 
rhythmic qualities of these pieces are 
their major recommendation. Mr. El 
Dabh also performed on the Dera- 
bucca drum, an elongated, highly 
polished tube dating back many cen- 
turies. 

Mr. Hovhaness had the assistance 
of Jean Harper, soprano, and Eliz- 
abeth Whittington, pianist. Miss Har- 
per also contributed the texts to four 
songs composed by Mr. Hovhaness in 
their first public performance. Also 
listed as a first performance any- 
where was “Child in the Garden”, Op. 
168, a light, playful exercise for one 
keyboard, four hands. 

The Middle Eastern influence was 
especially noticable in a brilliant 
rhythm study called “Mihir”, Op. 60, 
No. 1 (1945), which closed the pro- 
gram. The songs by Miss Harper are 
not likely to become important in 
Mr. Hovhaness’ folio. The verse 
seems only distantly related to the 
music, and the last of the songs, 
“Persephone”, was tiresome in_ its 
meaningless repetition of words. 

—W. L. 


Manhattan School Introduces 
Sanders Choral Work 


Hubbard Auditorium, Feb. 17. 
Hugh Ross conducted the Manhattan 
Orchestra and the Manhattan Chorus 
at the Manhattan School of Music in 
a program that was neatly balanced 
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(Continued from page 33) 

in subject matter. For it offered in 
the first part the premiere of Robert 
L. Sanders’ “Celebration of Life” and 
in the second part Brahms’s “A Ger- 
man Requiem 


The text of the “Celebration of 
Life” is a Litany for Easter written 
by Von Ogden Vogt, a Unitarian 


minister in Chicago under whom Mr 


Sanders had served as organist and 
choirmaster. The Litany ts now in- 
cluded in the service book of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches 


The composer completed the music, 
which is scored for chorus, orchestra 
ind soprano soloist, at the MacDowell 
Colony in the summer of 1956 

The work, about 20 minutes in 
length, is exceptionally handsome in 
every way—in its effective, but never 
lush instrumentation; direct, idiomatic 
setting of the text; and transparency 
of choral writing, shrewdly inter- 
woven with the solo part. Again, the 
musical ideas support the verbal ideas 
without resorting to the obvious. Con- 
temporary but tonal in style, the work 
deserves and should have many per- 
formances; it would seem ideal for 
festivals 

The performance by the Manhattan 
School organizations was forthright 
and dedicated, with the soprano solo 
sung with rich tone and warmth of 
feeling by Gabriella Ruggiero 

In similar fashion, the presentation 
of the Brahms Requiem would have 
done credit to any organization. The 
chorus sounded fresh and young, while 
providing great solidity of tone; and 
it sang with enormous fervor and 
quick response to Mr. Ross's fine 
conducting. Lucille Perret and Arthur 
DeCandia were the excellent soloists 


R. ALE 
Music in Our Time 


Kaufmann Concert Hall, Feb. 23 

Max Pollikoff, the enthusiastic di- 
rector of the MIOT series, assembled 
four young American composers and 
the usual array of extremely skilled 
performers in a program which proved 
to be stimulating if not always satis- 
fying. It included Yehudi Wyner’s 
Serenade for Flute, Viola, Cello, 
Trumpet, Horn, Trombone, and Piano 
(given its first New York perform- 
and conducted by Werner Tor- 
kanowsky); a group of songs by Ned 
Rorem (sung by Regina Sarfaty, some 
of them for the first time publicly); 


ince 


Roger Goeb’s Solo Violin Sonata 
(stunningly performed by Mr. Polli- 
koff); and the first performance of 


There” 
Woodwind 


Teo Macero’s “From Here to 
for Saxophone and 
(Quintet 


Restrictions of space do not permit 
this writer, who disliked the Wyner 
piece in its constructed cacophony of 
asymmetry and contrast”, to review 
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the works in detail. The Rorem 
songs, the most conservative item on 
the agenda, were pleasant, if some- 
what lacking in profile and musical 
substance. The Macero composition 
was interesting in the instrumental 
designs of the wind quintet which car- 
ries the emotional jazz improvisation 
of the solo instrument. 

Roger Goeb’s Violin Solo Sonata 
is a very absorbing work, for the 
listener as well as for the performer. 
Experimenting with the coloristic ef- 
fects of the instrument, Mr. Goeb in- 
terlards the piece with hair-raisingly 
difficult harmonics, glissandos, double 
stoppings, and bow variations. Seldom 
is the violin allowed to show its lyric 
inclinations, although the composer 
grants a few cantilena breaks here 
and there. Max Pollikoff, to whom 
the sonata is dedicated, was the tre- 
mendously skillful enthusiastic inter- 
preter. —J. F. S. 


Songs by Rorem, Flanagan 

Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 24.—It 
was heartening to find the hall com- 
pletely sold out for this concert with 
many people being turned away from 
the door. Ned Rorem and William 
Flanagan had very sensibly arranged 
this concert of their vocal works 
themselves 

These two young composers pres- 
ent an ironic contrast. Rorem has 
great facility but he has little to say, 
musically or emotionally. Whereas 
Flanagan seems to have something 
to say, but he does not yet know how 
to say it effectively. Whether he is 
writing of “The Lordly Hudson” or 
“The Silver Swan” or the Psalms, 
Rorem’s music sounds very much 
alike—bland, loosely modulatory ac- 
companiments in a rhythmically flac- 
cid vein (alternating sometimes with 
jittery interludes) with vocal lines that 
are unquestionably well contrived for 
the voice but that have little relation 
to the meaning of the texts. 

In his setting of the embarrassingly 
mawkish “The Lady of Tearful Re- 
gret” by Edward Albee, Flanagan was 
hamstrung by an impossible text. He 
has written it for coloratura soprano, 
lyric baritone, and seven instruments. 
The vocal parts are awkward and un- 
grateful and his scoring is patchy and 
unskillful. This was a first perform- 
ance. Much better is his setting of 
Housman poems in the cycle “The 
Weeping Pleiades”, for baritone and 
five instruments. This, despite drab 
vocal lines and crude scoring, has a 
certain eloquence and conviction. Val- 
arie Lamoree and Jerold Sien were 
the singers and Abba Bogin con- 
ducted 

Mr. Rerem was lucky in having 
the dynamic Patricia Neway to sing 
his songs. She made them sound as 
if they meant something. He himself 
accompanied her. They offered first 
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performances of his “What sparks and 
wiry cries”, “Lullaby of the Moun- 
tain Woman”, “Bedlam”, and “Love”. 
Also heard were his “Mourning 
Scene”, Cycle of Holy Songs, “Look 
down, fair moon”, “To You”, 
“Spring”, and “Alleluia”. 

Neither of these young composers 
had anything memorable to offer on 
this program, but they are both deeply 
concerned with the vocal problem and 
it was interesting to observe their 
very different ways of approaching it. 

S. 


WNYC’s 20th Annual 
Music Festival 


Numerous public concerts, from 
Feb. 12 to 22, and other features con- 
stituted the 20th Annual Music Fes- 
tival of New York City municipal 
radio station WNYC, which concen- 


trated on contemporary American 
music. While it was impossible for 


me to hear all of them, certain works 
that I did hear seem deserving of spe- 
cial mention. 

A Trio for trumpet, trombone and 
French horn by Robert L. Sanders 
has a strong profile and is very skill- 
fully written. Roger Sessions’ Violin 
Concerto, a brilliant work which has 
had to wait far too long for its New 
York premiere, is reviewed elsewhere 
in these pages. 

Anthony Strilko’s Short Variations 
for Piano, which was performed by 
Paul Harelson, is solidly composed. 
Leo Kraft’s Violin Sonata, melodious 
and lovely, had been previously given 
at a “Music in Our Time” concert. 

A song cycle by Vittorio Rieti, 
“Two Songs Between Two Waltzes”, 
was entertaining and well made, dis- 
playing sophisticated wit. Three Songs 
by Frederic Kurzweil were very ex- 
pressively and simply written, without 
a touch of artificiality. 


Neuman and Piastro Conduct 

For the opening concert, the Na- 
tional Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors presented a 
string ensemble, the American Vir- 
tuosi, conducted by Mishel Piastro 
and Herman Neuman (WNYC’s mu- 
sic director), in a program of con- 
temporary American compositions at 
Town Hall on Feb. 12. Mr. Neuman 
conducted Werner Josten’s Concerto 
Sacro No. 2 in its first New York per- 
formance; Mr. Piastro conducted the 
remainder of the program. The Jos- 
ten work, Roger Goeb’s Concertante 
No. 2 for Cello and Strings, and 
Jacques Belasco’s Symposium for 
Strings, which also received their pre- 
mieres, are being tape-recorded in ob- 
servance of the American Inter- 
national Music Fund Project. The 
concert was preceded by introductory 
remarks by Seymour N. Siegel, di- 
rector of radio communications, the 
City of New York. 

The most rewarding works heard 
were the Josten concerto and Vittorio 
Giannini’s Prelude and Fugue. Jos- 
ten’s concerto is lyrical. It combines 
broad, Rachmaninoffian string writing 
with dissonant chords in the piano 
part (played by Jan Gorbaty). 

In Goeb’s work, Richard Kay was 
the able cello soloist. Belasco’s com- 
position is lengthy and of virtually 
no serious interest. 

Ralph Hollander’s Elegie received 
its premiere. It seems of a tentative 
or experimental nature. Arthur 
Cohn’s Prelude for Strings lacks suf- 
ficiently coherent development of its 
many ideas. It had its New York 
premiere. Three pieces by Alan Shul- 
man, “Nocturne”, “Viennese Lace”, 
and “The Bop Gavotte”, are fluently 
written in a lighter vein. The pieces 








“cocktail” 
music. A Suite for Strings by Philip 
James treads oft-used musical paths 
nicely but without much consequence. 


are rather than concert 


The American Virtuosi had their 
New York debut on this occasion. 
Mr. Neuman conducted tastefully and 
Mr. Piastro with the experience and 
knowledge that are his. 

—David J. Baruch 


Other Festival Events 


On Feb. 12 the Mannes College of 
Music offered a program that opened 
with Ned Rorem’s one-act opera “The 
Robbers” and included works by 
Frederick Werlé, Jack Chaikin, 
William Mayer, Peter Pindar Stearns, 
and William Sydeman. 

The Carl Fischer Program at the 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall on Feb. 15 
offered music by Mel Powell, Mabel 
Daniels, and Ingolf Dahl, and ended 
with Norman Dello Joio’s “Lamenta- 
tion of Saul”, with Peter Binder, bari- 
tone, as soloist. Mr. Binder also sang 
several songs by American composers. 

Cecil Effinger’s Little Symphony, 
co-winner of the 1959 Naumburg re- 
cording award, had its New York 
premiere in a concert by the City 
Symphony of New York, under the 
direction of Franz Bibo, at Cooper 
Union on Feb. 15. 

Charles Haubiel’s “Pioneers — A 
Symphonic Folk Saga” and Edgar 
Louis Johns’s “Minnelied” and “Dance 
of the May” from “Medieval Suite” 
were broadcast on Feb. 17 from a 
Music Library recording made by the 
Pro-Musica Orchestra, conducted by 
Hans-Jurgen Walther. 

Delta Omicron’s Golden Annivers- 
ary Composers’ Concert at the Don- 
nell Library on Feb. 17 offered Gena 
Branscombe’s “American Suite” for 
French Horn, the premiere of Jean- 
ellen McKee’s demi-opera, “Dream 
of Empire’, and works by Ethel 
Glenn Hier, Marion Morrey, and 
Claire Polin. 

Music in New York State was the 
theme of a program presented by the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which Merle Montgomery is presi- 
dent. Given at the Donnell Library on 
Feb. 19, it included music from the 
18th to 20th centuries. 

A gala Garnegie Hall program on 
Feb. 19 featured the United States 
Army Band and Chorus of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Major Hugh Curry, 
director, and Herman Neuman, guest 
conductor Mary Curtis-Verna, so- 
prano, was soloist, and Walter Abel 
was narrator in Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait”. 

The National Music League, the 
Composers Group of New York, and 
Mu Phi Epsilon were among the re- 
maining organizations to present pro- 
grams. 


Handel Film Issued 
By Coronet 


Coronet Instructional Films has 
produced a color film depicting the 
left and works of George Frederick 
Handel. The film, entitled “Handel 
and His Music”, is designed for stu- 
dents of junior and senior high-school 
level and deals with Handel’s life and 
his music in terms of the social and 
political conditions in which he lived. 
One and one-quarter reels in duration 
and a 16-mm sound motion picture, 
it is available in color or black and 
white. This is one of a series of 
Coronet Films dealing with compos- 
ers, others having been devoted to 
Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, 
and Schubert. More information con- 
cerning the films can be obtained by 
writing Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Il. 
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First Performances in New York 


Orchestral Works 


Belasco, Jaques: 


Symposium for Strings (WNYC Festival, Feb. 12) 


Ben-Haim, Paul: “From Israel” Suite (Symphony of the Air, Feb. 16) 
Cohn, Arthur: Prelude for Strings (WNYC Festival, Feb. 12) 


Dorati, Antal 


Cello Concerto (Music in the Making, Feb. 26) 


Effinger, Cecil: Little Symphony (City Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 15) 


Goeb, Roger: Concertante No. 
Festival, Feb. 12) 
Hollander, Ralph: ‘Elegie’ 
Josten, Werner: 
Kilpatrick, Jack 
Martinu, Bohuslav: “The 
Oedoen: “Ein-Gev”’, 
. 16) 
Francesco Antonio: 
and Remembered, Feb. 7) 
Sanders, Robert L.: 
Soprano Sol 
Roger: 
monic, Feb. 20) 
Slates, Philip: Variations for 
Saint-Georges, 


Sessions, 


*’ (WNYC 
Concerto Sacro No. 2 (WNYC Festival, Feb, 12) 

Symphony No. 5 (Music in the Making, Feb. 13) 
-arables” 
symphonic 


Concerto for 


“Celebration of 
(Manhattan School of Music, 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Orchestra (Music in the 


Le Chevalier de: Symphonie Concertante for 


for Solo Cello and Strings (WNYC 


Festival, Feb. 12) 


(Boston Symphony, Feb. 21) 
fantasy (Symphony of the Air, 


Two Horns (Music Forgotten 
Life”, for Chorus, 
Feb. 17) 
(New York Philhar- 


Making, Feb. 27) 
Two Violins 


Orchestra, and 


and Orchestra (Clarion Concert, Feb. 10) 


Vega, Aurelio de la: “Elegy” 
Association, Feb. 24) 
Wuorinen, Charles: Symphony 


Operatic Works 

Fine, Vivian: 
opera (Composers Forum, 

Kayden, Mildred 

McKee, Jeanellen 
concert, Feb, 17) 

Vernon, Ashley: “Grand Slam” 

Piano Music 

Ghedini, Giorgio Federico 
Holmquest, Jan. 25) 

Morrey, Marion 

Stormes, Harris: Six Piano 
Feb. 22) 


Songs and Vocal Music 
Antheil, George 
Cumming, Robert 
Donizetti, Gaetano: 
Flanagan, William “The 
lall, Feb. 24) 
Hindemith, Paul: Six 
Chorale, Feb. 15) 
Hovhaness, Alan 
Songs (Living 


“Dawn at 
Theatre, Feb. 


ooo mmm nn is 


Leventritt International Contest for 
Pianists. Open to pianists of all 
countries between the ages of 17 
and 28. Deadline for application: 
May 31. First prize: $1,000 and 
appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic and other leading or- 
chestras in the United States. For 
further inforation write to: Leven- 
tritt Foundation, 1128 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Albuquerque Civic Symphony Con- 
test. For unperformed compositions 
submitted, either of symphonic 
length or somewhat shorter. First 
prize: Performance by the orches- 
tra during the 1959-60 season and 
$250. Deadline for submission: 
Aug. 15. For further information 
write to Mrs. Jay Grear, P. O. Box 
858, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Young Artist Contest. Auspices: 
Committee on Fine Arts Produc- 
tions, University of California in 
Los Angeies. For voice, piano, and 
string instruments. Preliminary and 
final auditions between March 23 
and 27. Open to contestants under 
the age of 28. For further infor- 
mation write to Fine Arts Produc- 
tions, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24. 


Chicago Artists’ Advisory Council 
Auditions. Auspices: Chicago 
Artists’ Advisory Council. Open to 
pianists, singers, and string players. 
Awards, if given, will be $1,000 
and $500. For information write 
to Mrs. William Cowen, Room 20, 
55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, 
Il. 


National Auditions for Strings. Un- 


der the auspices of the Friday 
Morning Music Club, Washington, 


Merch, 1959 


for String Orchestra 


“A Guide to the Life Expectancy of 
Feb. 
“Mardi Gras”, 

“Dream of 


“Divertimento 


Four Songs (Maria Petrova, 
Tiree Songs (Walter Carringer, Feb. 2) 
“Laudamus” and “Gratias” for 
Orchestra (Clarion Concert, Feb. 
Lady 


Madrigals on texts of 


Laona”, 
16) 


(National Orchestral 


No. 2 (Music in the Making, Feb. 27) 


a Rose’, a chamber 


8) 


a jazz operetta (Cricket Theatre, Feb. 23) 
Empire”, 


Demi-Opera (Delta Omicron 


(Turnau Opera Players, Feb. 12) 


Contrappuntistico” (Barbara 


Ballade for Piano (Delta Omicron concert, Feb. 17) 
Pieces ; 


(Composers Group of New York, 


Feb. 26) 


Tenor, Clarinet, and 
10) 


of Tearful Regret’’ (Carnegie Recital 


Josef Weinherber (Collegiate 


cantata for voice and piano; Four 


D. C. To be held between Sept. 9 
and 11. Open to citizens of the 
United States between the ages of 
16 and 23. Prizes from $100 to 
$1,000. Deadline: June 1. For 
further information write to Mrs. 
Kathryn Hill Rawls, 1805 37th 
Street, N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


The final auditions of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia Youth Music Con- 
test took place on Feb. 21 at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. First 
prize was given to Marta Vago, 14- 
year-old pianist. Second and third 
prize were won by Henrietta Kotlus, 
15, pianist; and David Kaslow, 15, 
French horn. 


Winners of the 1958-59 Young 
Artist Contest are Marylynn Marie 
Brown, pianist; Daniel du Bois, pian- 
ist; and Nancy Foster Freudenberg, 
soprano. 


John W. Duarte, of London, Eng- 
land, won the first prize in an inter- 
national contest conducted by the So- 
ciety of the Classic Guitar in New 
York, for a composition based on the 
song “Colorado Trail”. The second 
prize went to James Yoghourtijian, of 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Alfred Reed has been named win- 
ner of the $1,000 Luria symphonic 
composition award, conducted by the 
Indiana University music school. The 
winning composition, “Rhapsody for 
Viola and Orchestra” will have its 
first performance on May 6 by the 
Indiana University Philharmonic un- 
der Tibor Kozma. 


Anner Biilsma, of Holland, Josef 
Chucro, of Czechoslovakia; and Rama 
Jucker, of Switzerland, won the three 
top prizes in the second International 
Cello Competition, held in Jalapa, 
Veracruz. 


Labroca, Mario: Eight Madrigals (Music in the Making, Feb. 27 
y ‘a: Five Poems (Niven Miller 

Polin, Claire: Three Welsh Bardic Odes (Delta Omicron concert, Feb. 17) 

¢ : q editation” (Niven Miller, Jan. 29) 
Rorem, Ned: Songs of Solitude and Pleasure (Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 
24); Four Songs (Music in Our Time, Feb. 23) 
Westergaard, Peter: Cantata II (Music in the Making, Feb, 13) 
Williams, Vaughan: “Ten Blake Songs” 


Musgrave, Thea: 


Purcell-Lewis, Anthony: “The M 


Chamber Soloists, Feb. 27) 


Chamber and Other Instrumental Music 


Aitken, Hugh: 
Time, Feb, 4) 
Brant, Henry: “Hieroglyphics”, tor 
(Music in Our Time, Feb. 4) 
Branscombe, Gena: American 
concert, Feb. 17) 
Chardon, Yves: Sonata for 
Ensemble, Feb. 15) 
Freistadt, Meyer: Septet for 
New York, Feb. 22) 
Fuleihan, Anis: Quartet No. 


Quintet for 


lrumpet 


trings 


Hewitt, Harry: 
Hindemith, Paul: 
Feb. 15) 


Octette 1958 


Kaufmann, Armin: Trio for viola d’amore, double-bass, and piano (Claire 


royt, Jan. 31) 


Laderman, Ezra: Sonata for Violin and Piano (Morini-Firkusny, Jan. 23) 
Lessard, John: Concerto for Harpsichord and Chamber Orchestra (Harpsi 


chord Music Society, Feb. 9) 
Macero, Teo: “From Here To 
(Music in Our Time, Feb. 23) 


McDowell, John: “Four Sixes and a Nine” for 


in the Making, 
Persichetti, Vincent 
Phillips, Burrill: Concerto 
(Music in the Making, Jan. 30) 
Redding, James: Serenade for 
Our Time, Jan. 24) 
Rogers, Kurt George: 
Rorem, Ned: “Pilgrims” for 
Russo, William: Music for 
Making, Jan. 30) 
Smith, Russell: ‘‘Tetrameron” 
Sydeman, William 


Jan, 30) 


Alto 


Divertimento for 
Tannenbaum, Elias 
Century Players, 
Toyama, Michiko 
Jan. 30) 
Wuorinen, Charles: ( 
(Music in Our Time, Jan. 24) 
Wyner, Yehudi Serenade for 
Trombone, and Piano (Music 


Trio for Flute, 


Feb. 8) 
Suite of Japanese 


oncertante No 


in Our 


Koussevitzky Fund 


Gives 12 Commissions 


Washington, D. C. — The Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
has commissioned 12 composers to 
write new works. The composers and 
the type of works are as follows: 
Easley Blackwood—work for chamber 
ensemble; Ross Lee Finney—work for 
symphony orchestra; Gian Carlo 
Menotti — work of the composer's 
choice; William J. Russo—work for 
symphony orchestra; Edgar Varése— 
work of the composer's choice; 
Yehudi Wyner—work for chamber en- 
semble; Harry Somers — work for 
symphony orchestra; Frank Martin— 
work for symphony orchestra; ' Wil- 
liam Walton—work for symphony or- 
chestra; Alberto Ginastera—concerto 
for piano and orchestra; Hector A. 


Obce and String Quartet 
viola, 
Suite for 
and Cello 
and Winds 
3 (Paganini Quartet, Feb. 20) 

Goodman, Alfred Grant: “Prelude 1951” (Music in the Making, Feb. 13) 


Horn Quartet No. 2 (Rybka Quartet, Feb. 22) 
(National 


There” for saxophone and 


Sonata for Solo Violin (Music 
Grosso for 


Trumpet, 
Violin Sonata (Charles 


strings (Music 
Saxophone and 


2 for Solo Violin, Strings, 


Flute, 


2/) 
Jan, 29) 


for tenor and oboe (New York 


(Music in Our 


harp, timpani, and celesta 


French Horn (Delta Omicron 


(New York 


Chamber 


(Composers Group of 


Artists Chamber Orchestra, 


wind quintet 


winds and strings (Music 


in Our Time, Jan, 24) 


String Quartet and Orchestra 


| 


Clarinet, and Violin (Music in 
Treger, Feb. 25) 

in the Making, Jan. 30) 
Strings (Music in the 


(Music in the Making, Feb. 13) 
String Quintet, 
Bassoon (Music in Our Time, Feb. 4) 


= 
= 
= 
; 
Flute, Clarinet, and 
Violin, and Trombone (New 
Folk Music (Music in the Making, 


Tenor 


and Piano 


Viola, Cello, Horn, 


lrrumpet, 


rime, Feb, 23) 


Tosar—work for symphony orchestra; 
and Pierre Boulez—work for chamber 
orchestra. 


Goodman Wins 
Town Hall Award 


George Goodman, bass-baritone, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., won the second an- 
nual Town Hall Recital Award. He 
will give the recital in Town Hall on 
May 3. A member of the Jubilee Sing- 
ers, he has studied for the past five 
years with Yves Tinayre. 

The 80 singers participating in 
Winifred Cecil’s “Joy of Singing” 
series in Town Hall competed for the 
prize. Judges included Lina Abarba- 
nell, Lucrezia Bori, Wilfred Pelletier, 
Povla Frijsh, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
and John Brownlee. 
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Farrell’s Medea 


Cherubini: “Medea” (excerpts) 
Eileen Farrell, Andre Turp, Ezio 
Flagelo. Columbia Orchestra 


Arnold 
(Columbia 


Gamson conducting 

ML 5325, $3.98) 

The testimony of this single disk is 
that we now have in our midst at 
least two great Medeas. The first to 
emerge on LP was Maria Meneghini 
Callas, whose performance of the 
complete opera was recorded by Mer- 
cury some time ago. Now we have 
Eileen Farrell, whose recording of 
highlights amply reveals her mastery 
of one of the most formidable dra- 
matic soprano roles in all Italian rep 
ertoire ‘ 

The art of the interpreter being the 
highly individual and personal thing 
that it is, one is not surprised to find 
that the two Medeas have little in 
common. Miss Farrell, the modest 
possessor of one of the most glorious 
voices of our generation, bodies forth 
in essentially human, almost lyrical, 
figure of distraught womanhood. She 
is the outraged wife, maddened with 
jealousy, who does not really want to 
murder her children but is swept on 
to the deed nevertheless by Jason's 
unyielding denial of her There is 
rending maternal remorse in her “O 
figli miei” in which she momentarily 
falters in her horrible resolve. When 
she at length beckons the children to 
the temple, there is no frenzy of tri- 
umph 

Miss Callas is more 
the possessed one, whose moments of 
humanity are feverish but fleeting 
She spells out the dramatic tragedy 
of the role sometimes at the expense 
of the melodic line and of pure vo- 


the sorceress, 


calism. She is exciting but chilling 
ye way, the classical way, of portray 
ing Medea. Miss Farrell's approach 


is, first of all, musical. The wondrous 
power, flexibility and wide-ranging dy- 
namics of her voice are dominant fac- 
tors, and Cherubini’s relentless tech- 
nical demands hold no terrors for her 
It is a towering performance artistic- 
ally, albeit Eileen Farrell may be too 
warm and compassionate a human be- 
ing to deliver the full thrust of Euri- 
pides’ demon 


Chansons and Lieder 


Duparc: 14 Songs. Leopold 
Simoneau, tenor; Allan Rogers, pi 


anist (Westminster X N_ 18788 
$4.98) 

Ravel: 19 Songs. Pierrette Alarie, 
soprano Allan Rogers, pianist 


(Westminster X N 18789, $4.98) 


Wolff, Erich J.: 18 Songs 


Patricia 
Brinton, soprano; Frederick Guth- 
rie, bass (SPA 74, $5.95) 


Marie Eugéne Henri Fouques Du- 
parc, who had to give up composing 
in 1885 at the age of 35 because of 
a severe illness and leave his native 
Paris (he died in 1933), left as his 
most durable legacy 16 songs. Leopold 
Simoneau gives us on a single disk 
all but two early, negligible ones. The 
14 here are almost all slow, sensuous, 
and extremely beautiful, rivaling the 
best in French song literature. Mr 
Simoneau sings them flawlessly, with 
a fine-grained tone and long curving 
phrases to make this a recording to 
prize 

Pierrette Alarie, who is Mrs 
Simoneau in private life, brings a 
glistening soprano voice and a light, 
graceful style—not quite so polished 
as her husband's —to the extraordi- 
narily sophisticated and __ glittering 
songs of Ravel. The disk includes the 
three “Chants Populaires”, the five 
“Histoires Naturelles”, the “Trois 
Chansons”, the “Cing Mélodies Popu- 
laires Grecques”. “Noél des Jouets”, 
“La Sainte”, and “Sur l'Herbe”. In- 
dividual songs and cyles may be 
slightly better sung on records by 
other artists, but there is no compar- 
able collection of these works on one 
disk. Moreover, the righly fashioned 
and very difficult accompaniments are 
supremely well played by Allan Rogers 

Erich J. Wolff, a Viennese pianist 
who accompaned such singers as the 
late Teresa Schnabel and Elena Ger- 
hardt, died at the age of 38 in 1913 
He wrote a great many songs in the 
style of Richard Strauss’s early songs, 
and they had a vogue at one time 
They are still vocally effective, pleas- 
ant to listen to, if neither original nor 
emotionally profound. Those recorded 
here are ably sung in German by two 
young American singers who have 
made careers for themselves in 
Europe. Several of the Wolff songs 
are now being published, with Ger- 
man and English texts, by the Har- 
monia Publishing Company, and are 
available through C. F. Peters Cor- 


poration R.A.E 
Disk Debut 
“Debut”. John Browning, pianist 


(Capitol P 8464, $4.98) 


Like his New York recital debut 
this season, John Browning's record- 
ing debut is an impressive achieve- 
ment. The young American pianist 
plays a rather conventional assortment 
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of works, but as well as any other 
music they reveal his unusual sensi- 
tivity in matters of tone and phrase 
and his brilliant virtuosity. He offers 
one of the most poetic performances 
I have heard of Chopin's D flat Noc- 
turne, Op. 27, No. 2; a buoyantly 
graceful version of Schubert's B fiat 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3; and a 
quite breathtakingly swift traversal 
of Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz”. Also to 
be heard in outstanding performances 
are Chopin’s “Black Key” Etude and 
Grande Valse Brillante in E flat; two 
Bach-Busoni chorale-preludes (“Nun 
komm’ der Heiden Heiland” and “In 
Dir ist Freude”), Debussy’s “Reflec- 
tions in the Water”, and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff- Rachmaninoff “Flight of 
the Bumblebee”. —R.A.E. 


French Concertos 


Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 4, 

in C minor. Milhaud: “Le Carnaval 

d’Aix”. Grant Johannesen, pianist; 

Philharmonia Orchestra, Georges 

rzipine conducting (Capitol G 7151, 

$4.98) 

The novelty in this coupling is the 
Milhaud work, subtitled “Fantasie 
pour piano et orchestre d’aprés ‘Sal- 
ade’”. “Salade” was a ballet chanté 
produced in Paris in May 1924 by a 
company formed by Massine after he 
left Diaghileff's Ballets Russes. Based 
on a commedia dell’arte episode and 
modeled after Stravinsky's “Pulcin- 
ella”, Milhaud composed the work, 
with his usual facility, in 15 days. 
In 1926 he turned the score into a 
vehicle for himself as piano soloist 
for a tour of the United States. The 
12 brief sections generally depict a 
character or follow popular dance 
forms like the polka. The music, with 
its overtones of the French music hall, 
is as insubstantial as air yet quite en- 
chanting. It is played with just the 
right kind of impersonal sparkle by 
the gifted Mr. Johannesen and the 
orchestra. 

In the familiar Saint-Saéns con- 
certo the pianist avoids the sententi- 
ousness that can ruin it; instead, he 
plays it with a cool grace that keeps 
it in its proper perspective and ex- 
hibits its considerable virtues at their 
best. —R.A.E. 


Slavie Liturgies 
Tchaikovsky: “The Divine Liturgy 
of Saint John Chrysostom”. Cathe- 
dral Choir of the Holy Virgin 
Protection Cathedral of New York 
City, Nicholas Afonsky conducting 
(Westminster XWN 18727, $4.98) 


“The Armenian Mass”. Cosmopoli- 
tan Chorale, Florence Mardirosian 
conducting (Westminster (XWN 
18726, $4.98) 


Westminster has already given us 
several recordings of Russian liturgical 
music and now comes a welcome 
chance to hear a Tchaikovsky setting. 
Dating from 1878, around the time 
of his Fourth Symphony, the music 
here recorded quite properly avoids 
emotional display and keeps pretty 
well within an austere sacred style. 
Yet other composers, notably Arch- 
angelsky, were able to reflect the 
spirit of the holy texts with more 
imagination than Tchaikovsky does, 
without forsaking the religious mood. 
Still there is some treasurable vocal 
writing here, and Mr. Afonsky’s en- 
semble gives vivid expression to it. 


The Armenian Mass was codified, 
so to speak, at the end of the 19th 
century after a development of about 
1500 years. It represents a compro- 
mise in styles, resembling Russian 
liturgical music in choral passages, 
but reverting to long, melismatic 
chants in the solos. The latter, some- 
times using quarter tones to be found 
in Armenian scales, give the Mass its 
special distinction. The performance 
is presumably authentic; it is accom- 
panied by an electric organ, with a 
wide tremolo, that is fortunately fairly 
unobtrusive. —R.A.E 


Composers Press Works 


Piano works by four Americans can 
be heard on a disk labeled Athenaeum 
Recordings of Composers Press, Inc. 
(Music Library AR 101). They are 
Charles Haubiel’s three-section “Por- 
traits for Piano” (Capriccio, Idillio, 
Scherzo), Camil Van Hulse’s Varia- 
tions for Piano, Harold Morris’ Sonata 
No. 4, and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's 
“Five Improvisations for Piano”. If 
the works are conventional and not 
particularly striking in content, they 
nevertheless are highly pianistic, and 
the Mcrris Sonata has a quite affect- 
ing slow movement. In any case, the 
disk should appeal to admirers of 
these composers’ works, and it pro- 
vides a rare opportunity to here on 
records two distinguished American 
pianists, Herbert Rogers and John 
Ranck. —R.A.E. 


Records in Brief 


Hilde Roessel Majdan, whose disks 
of songs by Bach, Dvorak, Franz, and 
Grieg have been one of the graces 
of the Westminster catalogue, can 
now be heard in a recording of 
Brahms lieder (Westminister XWN 
18787). The distinguished Viennese 
contralto is accompanied by Erik 
Werba in 17 songs, some very famil- 
iar, others less so. A _ highlight of 
the disk is the pair of songs with 
viola obbligato, played by Rudolf 
Streng, “Gestillte Sehnsucht” and 
“Geistliches Wiegenlied”, Op. 91. The 
singer has a velvety voice and a direct, 
musicianly style that are welcome in 
this literature. 

Musurgia Records, which is de- 
voted to a study of musical pitches 
and intervals, has issued the second 
and third albums in its series. No. 
A-2 is called “Meantone Tempera- 
ment in Theory and Practice”; No. 
A-3 is called “The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Just Intonation”. The series 
is prepared by J. Murray Barbour 
and Fritz A. Kuttner and includes an 
extensive booklet besides the disk in 
each album. The material requires 
much study and repeated listening but 
will be of great interest to musicians 
concerned with the problems of pitch 
in various musical usages. The first 
album dealt with “The Theory of 
Classical Greek Music”; projected 


albums will consider Chinese, Arab- 
ian, and Indian theory and practice 
in music. 
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Stereophonically Speaking... 


Flagstad as Sieglinde 


Wagner: “Die Walkiire”, Act I. Kir- 
sten Flagstad (Sieglinde); Set Svan- 
holm (Siegmund); Arnold van Mill 
(Hunding). Vienna Philharmonic, 
Hans Knappertsbusch conducting. 
(London OSA 1204, $11.96). 


This is indeed a recording to cher- 
ish! For many of us who have lived 
with the famous record by Lehmann, 
Melchior, and List here is at last its 
equal. In the new release the orches- 
tra—the Vienna Philharmonic — is 
the same as in the older one; again 
it gives a performance worthy of its 
famous name. But now the advan- 
tages of modern recording techniques, 
in addition to stereophonic sound, 
make the orchestra sing in such a 
manner that was not possible before. 
Previously conducted by Bruno Wal- 
ter, the Philharmonic is under the 
hands of Hans Knappertsbusch, who 
is a born Wagnerian, and he builds 
the score to such an overpowering 
climax that there should be no doubt 
as to what the music is about. 

The voice of Kirsten Flagstad is 
one of the phenomena of our times, 
and though she is in her early 60s, 
it is still thrilling to hear her sing. 
Her mastery of the role should be a 
testament for those who want to know 
how Wagner can be sung. As Sieg- 
mund, Mr. Svanholm also turns in a 
vibrant interpretation, his voice sound- 
ing much finer than it did during his 
last New York appearances. Praise 
also belongs to the Hunding of Ar- 
nold van Mill, which, if not the last 
word in barbaric characterization, is 
conceived on a high musical plane. 
The final side is devoted to the “Rhine 
Journey” and the “Funeral Music” 
from “Gétterdimmerung” — spacious 
in sound, and majestic in feeling. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Stereo Duchess 


Offenbach: “La Grande Duchesse 

de Gérolstein”. Eugenia Zareska, 

Gisele Prevet, André Dran, John 

Riley, Georges Lacour, Jean Mol- 

lien, and others. Paris Lyric Chorus 

and Pasdeloup Orchestra, René 

Leibowitz conducting (Urania USD 

1015-2, $11.96) 

This is one of Offenbach’s most de- 
lightful works, relatively unknown 
here. It spoofs operatic conventions of 
its day, especially those of Meyerbeer, 
and according to the record notes the 
recording includes certain arias and 
choruses that are “direct parodistic 
allusions” to some in “Les Hugue- 


nots”. A concert version in New York 
not too long ago, with Jennie Tourel 
and Martial Singher, showed it to be 
a delicious work, on a par with 
Offenbach’s major opéras bouffes. 

This recorded performance un- 
fortunately is a black-and-white repro- 
duction of the music. The artists never 
manage to infuse their work with the 
champagne quality needed. Miss 
Zareska, as the Duchess, sings the 
music well enough, but she lacks any 
spark of humor or seductiveness. John 
Riley manages to turn General Boum 
into a rather dull general instead of 
the pompous military fool he is sup- 
posed to represent; however, prac- 
tically no one could ruin his aria 
“Piff Paff Pouf, Tara Para Poom”, as 
it is one of the funniest Offenbach 
ever wrote. The rest of the cast comes 
up to the Opéra-Comique standard of 
today, which is not saying much. 

Mr. Leibowitz, whose earlier Offen- 
bach performances were very good, 
seems somewhat hampered by his 
cast. The orchestra plays well enough, 
but the rather coarse recording is a 
liability; the surfaces are not terribly 
quiet, and the stereo balance no more 
than good. 

Still, this is the only recording 
available of a work well worth hear- 
ing. —M.S.T. 


Bach on Three Channels 


Bach: “Magnificat”. Mimi Coertse, 
Margaret Sjdéstedt, Hilde Rdssl- 
Majdan, Alfred Dermota, Frederick 
Guthrie. Choir and Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera, Felix Pro- 
haska conducting (Vanguard/Bach 
Guild BGS 5005, $5.95) 


This is a first performance on 
stereo of major importance. For the 
first time in the home the listener may 
explore and revel in Bach’s polyphonic 
wizardry, and if one of the available 
monophonic versions may be slightly 
better performed, none has been so 
thrillingly recorded. 

As far as this reviewer is concerned, 
stereo has done more for Baroque 
music in a few months than years of 
monophonic recordings. Previously, 
only a concert performance could 
display the music’s true splendor 
Here, however, the “bones are laid 
bare”, as it were, and the result is 
spellbinding. The chorus is heard 
“horizontally” through all three chan- 
nels (that is, including the invisible 
third channel), with the orchestral 
forces and soloists seemingly overlaid 
in the foreground. Nor is one ever 
conscious of multiple channels, only 


of glorious sound emanating from a 
given point and unfolding around one. 
This is something no live performance 
can do since acoustical factors in a 
hall filled with people limit the bril- 
lance of the sound. 

The performance is excellent in 
every way, the reading one of ex- 
treme brilliance and sharpness—per- 
haps a little too brightly etched for 
some. But for me, it is almost ideal 
and a recording to treasure —M.S.T. 


Piston, Moore 
Win Critics Awards 


At a meeting held on Jan. 19, the 
Music Critics Circle of New York 
chose Walter Piston’s Viola Con- 
certo and Douglas Moore's opera 
“The Ballad of Baby Doe” to be 
given its 1958 award. Both works 
were heard for the first time in New 
York City during 1958. An honorary 
award was given to Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Ninth Symphony. 

Runners-up were George 
berg’s Symphony No. | in the or- 
chestra category, and Benjamin's 
Britten’s “The Turn of the Screw” in 
the opera category. 


Roch- 


Chatham Premieres 
Graham Ballet Film 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Martha Graham 
returned to her native city of Pitts- 
burgh on Jan. 14 to attend the world 
premiere of the filmed version of her 
ballet “Appalachian Spring” at Chat- 
ham College. She was accompanied 
by Aaron Copland, who wrote the 
musical score. 


The ballet, which stars Martha 
Graham and her company, was origi- 
nally commissioned by the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation and 
presented at the Coolidge Chamber 
Music Festival in the Library of Con- 
gress in 1944. It was filmed in New 
York in the summer of 1958 by Pitts- 
burgh’s Educational Television sta- 
tion WQED in conjunction with Chat- 
ham College and the Educational TV 
and Radio Center of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Prior to the showing of the film, 
a program of Copland’s music was 
presented by three Chatham faculty 
members: Lorenzo Malfatti, baritone, 
accompanied by Johana Harris, and 
Russell G. Wichman, organist. 


Dance Magazine 
Makes Awards 


The 1958 Dance Magazine Awards 
went to Gene Kelly, Alicia Alonso, 
Igor Youskevitch, and to the late 
Doris Humphrey at a reception held 
at the New York Athletic Club on 
Feb. 13. Robert Saudek, producer of 
the NBC-TV “Omnibus”, which won 
a Dance Magazine Award in 1954, 
spoke of the role of dance in tele- 
vision and reminisced about his boy- 
hood friendship with Mr. Kelly. The 
formal presentations were made by 
Vera Zorina, who abandoned her 
dance career some years ago but is 
active before the public today as a 
narrator in musical works. John 
Martin, dance critic of the New York 
Times, spoke about Miss Humphrey’s 
contributions to dance in the theatre 
and in education. Miss Humphrey 
died last Dec. 29. 








Baits ceil Telvtiben.. 


Hartford, Conn. — The Hartford 
Symphony, under the direction of 
Fritz Mahler, opened its current tele- 
vision series over WTIC on Jan. 11. 
The one-hour telecast, sponsored by 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
featured Jean Sanders, mezzo-soprano, 
and Cynthia Treggor, one of the high 
school finalists competing for the $1,- 
000 Aetna scholarship. Subsequent 
telecasts are scheduled to feature 
Jeanette Breval, Madelaine Chambers, 
Sarah Fleming, Rudolf Petrak, and 
Inez Jackson. 


The third program of the Tele- 
phone Hour, presented live and in 
color over NBC TV on March 4, 
included performances by Eileen 
Farrell, Isaac Stern, the Ballet Es- 
panol Ximenez-Vargas, and Donald 


Voorhees with the Bell Telephone 
Orchestra. The fourth program, to be 
given on April 9, will feature Jose 
Iturbi, Maria Tallchief and Andre 
Eglevsky, Giorgio Tozzi, and Ni- 
colai Gedda, among others. 


One hundred and thirty-two sym- 
phony orchestras and allied organiza- 
tions from 37 states of the United 
States, and Canada have joined the 
New York Philharmonic and _ the 
CBS Television Network in promoting 
the New York Philharmonic’s cur- 
rent series of televised Young Peoples 
Concerts, conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein. The orchestras are stimu- 
lating local participation in their re- 
spective communities through school 
systems, music education associations, 
and private teachers, as well as 
through press, radio, and television. 
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Palermo Opera 


(Continued from page 8) 


a spacious grey courtyard and two 
lofty, vaulted rooms defining the 
grim Lombard castle of the story; 


these were relieved by a leafy, Wat- 
teau-like garden for the second scene 
of Act I, also evocative 

The opera was staged by Franco 
Enriquez, who has worked at La 
Scala and Covent Garden, and who 
staged last year’s “Pirata” in Palermo 
Mr. Enriquez’s production also under- 
lined the stern character of the story; 
he eliminated al) unnecessary move- 
ments, restricting the action to the 
solemn ritual of the little court and 
the inner drama of the protagonists 
It was a direction notable for its tact 


and finesse 

Fortunately Mr Enriquez was 
dealing with a group of singers who 
can also act with conviction and 
taste. It is unusual to find two young 


sopranos as gifted as Consuelo Rubio 


and Ilva Ligabue, who can work so 
well together Miss Rubio—a dra- 
matic soprano who reminds one of 


Maria Caniglia in her golden days 
proud and pathetic Beatrice; 
Miss Ligabue, whose voice has a rich 
and purity that mark a rising 
star, was a dramatic Agnese, always 
in command of the stage and in com 
mand, too, of her considerable vocal 
powers 


was a 


ness 


Giuseppe Taddei as Filippo 


The men were equally well chosen 
Giuseppe Taddei is really a Verdian 
baritone, but the part of Filippo is 
unusually powerful, and Mr. Taddei 
made the most of it. Juan Oncina 
was a musical Orombello, especially 


effective in the last act; and Franco 
Ricciardi, one of Italy’s most reliable 
comprimari, was very good in the 
minor role of Anichino 


An opera season could hardly have 
had a more perfect beginning; and 
the Massimo’s program for this year 
promises to live up to the inaugura- 
tion Later on, they will mount 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’'s “Ivan the Ter- 
rible” (first performance in Sicily); 
“La Figlia del Reggimento”, which is 
seldom heard in Italy; and an evening 
of modern works, including Hinde- 
mith’s “Hin und Zuriick”, Stravin- 
sky's “Mavra”, and Falla’s “El Re- 
tablo de Maese Pedro” 

There will also be new productions 


of a number of standard operas—a 


season that any opera house could 
envy. Palermo is, unfortunately, a 
little off the beaten track for the itin- 
erant operagoer, but a trip there re- 
pays the effort many times over. 


La Seala 


(Continued from page 8) 
the youngest of our reigning prima 
donnas Miss Scotto displayed a 
beautiful lyric soprano voice together 
with real emotion. Antonio Votto 
conducted with his customary respect 
for tradition. Carlo Maestrini staged 
the production intelligently. The sets 
and costumes were designed by Nicola 
Benois 

The revival of Smetana’s “The Bar 
tered Bride” after many years’ ab 
sence from the local scene met with 
a well-merited success because of the 
excellence of the entire production 
The part of Jenik was an easy tri- 
umph for Giuseppe di Stefano. Cesy 
Broggini, as Marienka, was in good 
vocal form Andrea Mongelli was 
a riotously funny Kezal, equally 
matched in humor by Piero di Palma, 
as the stuttering Vascek. Once again 
I cannot give other than the highest 
praise for the conducting of Lovro 
von Matacic. 

The sets of Theo Otto 
constructions in keeping 
character of the work. 
thing I did not care for 


were solid 
with the 
The only 
were the 


backcloths resembling travel-agency 
photographs. The producer, Bohumil 
Herlischka, and the choreographer, 


Dimitri Parlic, kept the staging with- 
in a folkish style, switching to a 
realistic circus scene in the last act 


Britten Opera 
For Illinois Festival 
Urbana-Champaign, Ill—The 1959 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, which 
opened on March | at the University 
of Illinois, will be held until April 6 
The music program opened with a 
performance of “The Rape of Lu- 
cretia” by Benjamin Britten The 
program of orchestra and chamber 
music concerts includes works by 
Riegger, Petrassi, Webern, Lopatni 
koff, Barber, Berg, and Leslie Bassett 
The schedule also includes a choral 
concert, with works by Carter, Kre- 
nek, Heiller, and Maderna, and a 
jazz concert, featuring the Modern 
Jazz Quartet 
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Casals Festival 


To Feature 


Bach Aria Group Concerts 


San Juan, Puerto Rico. — Pablo 
Casals will perform in eight of the 
12 concerts in the third annual Casals 
Festival, to be held here May 1 to 
22. The great cellist will also make 
his first appearance as conductor of 
the 62 - member 
festival orchestra 
when he leads the 
final work of the 
occasion, Beethov- 
en’s Fantasy in C 
minor, for piano, 
chorus, and or- 
chestra. 

Coming to 
Juan for the first 
time, to take part 
in the festival, is 
the distinguished 
Bach Aria Group, 
under the direction 
of William H 


San 


Scheide. Eileen 
Farrell, soprano; 
Carol Smith, con- 


tralto; Jan Peerce, 
tenor; and Norman 
Farrow, bass-bari- 
tone, are the emi- 
nent vocal soloists 
of the ensemble, 
which a ’ 
cludes several out- 
standing instru- 
mentalists: Julius 
Baker, flute; Rob- 
ert Bloom, oboe; Bernard Greenhouse, 
cello; and Paul Ulanowsky, piano. 
Miss Farrell will be heard addition- 
ally in arias by Beethoven and Weber 
and lieder by Schubert and Schumann. 

Other famous musicians will be 
heard in the course of the festival. 
Rudolf Serkin will play two Mendels- 
sohn piano concertos and the Bee- 
thoven Fantasy. Isaac Stern will be 
heard in the Mendelssohn and Brahms 
violin concertos. Eugene Istomin will 
be soloist in the Schumann Piano 
Concerto; Mieczyslaw Horszowski in 
the Beethoven Third Piano Concerto; 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma in the 
Mozart C major Piano Concerto, K. 


Casals, Alexander Schneider, and Mieczysiaw Hors- 
zowski play a Schubert trio in the courtyard of La 
Fortaleza, the Governor’s residence, in San Juan, 
with Jesus Maria Sanroma turning pages 


647. All artists will take part in the 
performance of chamber music. 
Alexander Schneider will act as mu- 
sical director of the festival under 
Mr. Casals. 
violinist with 


He will also appear as 
String 


the Budapest 





Quartet. Mitchell Lurie, clarinet, and 
Walter Trampler, viola, are other par- 
ticipants, together with the Festival 
Chorus, prepared by Augusto Rod- 
riguez. 

Repertoire of the festival will be 
devoted to major works of composers 
from Bach to Brahms, equally bal- 
anced between orchestral and chamber 
music. 

Tickets for the concerts now are on 
sale at the Casals Festival offices, 666 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Travel and accommodations are 
available through the Mayfair Travel 
Service, 119 West 57th St., New York 
So. x. ¥. 





American Directing 
Opera in London 


London. — Richard Stuart Flusser, 
young American stage director whose 
work has been seen with the After 
Dinner Opera Company both in 
Europe and the United States, is di- 
recting a production of Cimarosa’s 
“The Secret Marriage” here. The 
production will be given in an English 
adaptation by Dennis Arundel, of 
Sadler's Wells, with a cast of British 
singers from Glyndebourne and the 
BBC. It will be performed on March 
17-18 in St. Pancreas Town Hall by 
the Impresario Opera Company. 


Camilla Williams 
Sings in Africa 


Nairobi, Kenya.—During her con- 
cert tour through several parts of 
Africa, the American soprano Camilla 
Williams gave a highly successful re- 
cital at the local National Theatre. 
The concert, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Information Service in associa- 
tion with the East Africa Conserva- 
tory, included oratorio and opera 
numbers as well as Negro Spirituals 


and a group of American songs. Her 
rich, fluent voice, equally effective 
throughout its registers, was used with 
great understanding and sensitivity, 
and the entire program—notably some 
Debussy songs — was presented with 
moving artistry. 

Miss Williams, who had already 
performed in Kampala (Uganda) and 
Dar es Salaam (Tanganyika), ac- 
knowledged the enthusiastic applause 
with five encores. She was accom- 
panied at the piano by George Mal- 
loy. —Krishan H. Gandhi 


Vienna Symphony 
Appoints Sawallisch 

Vienna.—Wolfgang Sawallisch, cur- 
rently musical director in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, has been appointed chief 
conductor of the Vienna*Symphony. 
He will assume this post on Sept. I, 
1960, simultaneously with the posi- 
tion of Generalmusikdirektor at the 
Cologne Opera. During the 1959-60 
season, Mr. Sawallisch will conduct 
the orchestra in 14 concerts, to be 
sponsored by the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Jorda Revives Two Overtures 
For San Francisco Series 


By ARTHUR BLOOMFIED 


San Francisco. — Recent subscrip- 
tion concerts of the San Francisco 
Symphony have not produced much 
in the way of contemporary music, 
but Enrique Jorda did revive a couple 
of curious overtures—the one to Wag- 
ner’s “Das Liebesverbot” and that for 
Rossini’s “The Siege of Corinth”. 

Wagner wrote “Liebesverbot” when 
he was in his early twenties, and sub- 
sequently disowned it. Judging by this 
really corny overture it is not difficult 
to see why, but that is not to say 
the music doesn’t have its naive 
charms. The “Liebesverbot” excerpt 
served as a prelude to an all-Wagner 
program at the Opera House on Jan. 
21-22-23. Eileen Farrell was the so- 
loist and, after warming up with 
Isolde’s Liebestod, went on to a pro- 
foundly moving performance of 
Brinnhilde’s Immolation. No soprano 
we know of gets closer to the heart 
of the matter in that reflective begin- 
ning “Alles! Alles! Alles weiss ich; 
alles ward mir nun frei”. Some of 
Mr. Jorda’s conducting was highly 
idiomatic, some of it unduly rushed. 

The “Siege of Corinth” Overture 
rang up the curtain on the concerts 
of Jan. 28-29-30, which also brought 
Henryk Szeryng as soloist in Mozart's 
G major Violin Concerto. Rossini’s 
piece is sometimes tossed off as a 
fairly trivial charmer, but Mr. Jorda 
sees grand drama in the music, and 
since the overture is relatively so- 
phisticated form-wise for Rossini, his 
approach seemed altogether appropri- 
ate. 

Mr. Szeryng played the Mozart with 
fabulously beautiful tone, subtlety of 
phrasing and breadth of singing line. 
He also performed the “Tzigane” of 
Ravel, and Mr. Jorda offered a re- 
wardingly buoyant interpretation of 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 
Milhaud’s Eighth Repeated 

Darius Milhaud’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, premiered last spring at the 
University of California, was repeated 
at the concerts of Jan. 14-15-16. The 
music is supposed to evoke the life 
of the Rhone River. Except for 
emergence of the Provencal folk-tune 
idiom in the last movement there is 
not much obvious pictorialism. Fa- 
miliar elements of Milhaud’s style— 
gracious lyricism and martial counter- 
point—make their appearance along 
the course of this fairly ingratiating 
but somewhat slick symphony. Per- 
haps it would have been better titled 
“Suite” rather than “Symphony”. 

Soloist at these concerts was Glenn 
Gould, who came onstage looking 
like an emaciated James Dean but 
played the Beethoven Third Concerto 
with beautiful pianism. It was a lyri- 
cal reading, beautifully phrased for 
the most part, and Mr. Jorda’s sup- 
port was exemplary. A novelty for 
San Francisco was Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento, K. 251. 

Jean Casadesus was soloist at the 
concert of Feb. 4-5-6 in Poulenc’s 
amiable, neo-baroque “Concert Cham- 
pétre”. He played it brightly, but 
this is not a work to judge a pianist’s 
true ability, and the thin brilliance of 
the orchestration suggests that this 
music is better heard in the original 
version with solo harpsichord. These 
concerts also included a stunningly 
brilliant performance of Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony. 


March, 1959 


Van Cliburn came to town for two 
special appearances with the San 
Francisco Symphony, Feb. 11-12, for- 
saking Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff 
for Mozart (K. 503) and Prokofieff 
(No. 3). The Prokofieff was fabulous. 
Mr. Cliburn avoided the pitfall of 
banging out the percussive passages, 
and his admirable restraint and imagi- 
nation were beautifully revealed in 
his unusually reflective interpretation 
of the slow movement. The young 
Texan will be a greater Mozart player 
with time, but there was no question 
that he realized that this composer’s 
piano music must be played with well- 
sculptured evenness of phrase and un- 
pushed tone. The music could have 
been more expressive, but Mr. Cli- 
burn had absolutely no help from the 
leaden, lethargic accompaniment of 
Mr. Jorda, who provided no positive 
springboard from which the piano 
part could be launched. 

Leonard Pennario gave a recital at 
Veterans’ Auditorium on Jan. 13. His 
performance of Mozart’s Sonata 
K. 330 was slick and unidiomatic, but 
Prokofieff's Third Sonata and Ravel’s 
“La Valse” fared much better. 

Paul Badura-Skoda’s program, in 
the same hall on Jan. 20, was beau- 
tifully played. The expressive in- 
timacy of Mr. Badura-Skoda’s per- 
formance of Schumann's “Scenes from 
Childhood” was particularly memor- 
able. 


Future of Leontyne Price 


Leontyne Price’s recital at the 
Masonic Memorial Temple Feb. 1 is 
difficult to discuss without reference 
to some implications for the future 
which it brought out. Miss Price’s 
subtle, ecstatic way with three Bau- 
delaire songs of Debussy left us with 
the feeling that it will not be long be- 
fore we are hearing this versatile 
young soprano in “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande” and “Louise”. She further 
demonstrated a voice and a feeling 
for the Puccini style in an aria from 
“La Rondine”. The program also 
listed Britten’s florid, witty cycle, “On 
This Island”, and Miss Price sang her 
Spiritual group with rare style. 

A local chamber-music group, 
known as the Capella di Musica, 
played the second of its series of four 
concerts at the California Club on 
Jan. 29. This organization stresses 
unusual repertoire, and on this occa- 
sion offered a charmingly Rossinian 
string Trio Concertante in F major 
by Beethoven's contemporary, Felice 
Radicati. But the best of the non- 
standard works was the idyllic Con- 
certo 4 Tre for clarinet, violin and 
cello by Ingolf Dahl, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California music 
faculty. 

The Budapest String Quartet opened 
a five-concert Beethoven cycle at Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium on Feb. 6, playing 
with its accustomed interpretative per- 
ception, but also with more ragged- 
ness of tone and inaccuracy of in- 
tonation than is excusable. I Musici 
played an excellent concert of Vivaldi, 
Britten and Valentino Bucchi at the 
Legion of Honor on Jan. 30. 

Some quartets play with richer tone 
and greater sweep than the LaSalle, 
which appeared at San Francisco 
State College on Jan. 11, but none 
communes more closely with a com- 
poser’s deepest thoughts and mean- 
ings. This concert included quartets 
of Haydn and Schubert, and the Five 


Movements of Webern, which occa- 
sionally reach heights of expressive 
poignancy, calm and suspense. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo’s 
visit to the Opera House on Feb. 2-3 
was distinguished neither for great 
dancing and production nor imagina- 
tion of repertoire. 


San Francisco Opera 
Signs First Artists 


San Francisco.—Kurt Herbert Ad- 
ler, general director of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, has announced 
the engagement of several major ar- 
tists for the 1959 season next fall. 
They include Risé Stevens, Eileen 
Farrell, Leonie Rysanek, Mario del 
Monaco, George London, and two 
Italian conductors, Francesco Moli- 
nari-Pradelli and Arturo Basile. 


Fresno Orchestra Gives 
Bernstein Symphony 


Oakland, Calif. — Haig Yaghjian, 
conductor of the Fresno Philharmonic, 
was guest conductor of the Oakland 
Symphony's Jan. 27 concert in Piero 
Bellugi’s absence in Italy. He made 
an excellent impression, leading a 
trenchant performance of Bernstein’s 
“Jeremiah” Symphony, with Donna 
Petersen giving a rich, full and ex- 
pressive account of the mezzo-soprano 
solo of the “Lamentation” movement. 
Yaghjian also drew an alert response 
from the orchestra in Beethoven's 
third “Leonore” overture and Mozart's 
“Linz” symphony. —Clifford Gessler 


Rudolf Re-engaged 
For Four Years 


Cincinnati—Max Rudolf has signed 
a four-year contract as music director 
of the Cincinnati Symphony. Mr. 
Rudolf started his engagement in 
Cincinnati last October. 


Northwestern Fete 


(Continued from page 15) 

program consisted of the Concerto in 
A major for Harpsichord, Concerto 
in E flat major for Oboe, Concerto 


in B flat major (Op. 4, No. 6) for 


Harp, Concerto Grosso in E minor 
(Op. 6, No. 3), and Concerto in F 
major (Op. 4, No. 4) for Organ. 

The third concert was a program 
of vocal and instrumental chamber 
music by faculty artists Emil Eck 
(flute), J. W. Coffman (harpsichord), 
Lillian Chookasian (contralto), Angel 
Reyes and Eduardo Fiorelli (violins), 
Rolf Persinger (viola), Dudley Pow- 
ers (cello), John Meacham (flute), 
Robert Mayer (oboe), Donald Isaak 
(harpsichord), Hermanus Baer (bass) 
and Barrett Spach (organ). Miss 
Chookasian, with the Cantata 
“Splende l’alba in oriente”, and Mr. 
Reyes, with the Sonata in D major 
for Violin, were the outstanding solo- 
ists. On the program also were the 
Sonata in A minor (Op. 1, No. 4) 
for Flute, the Cantata “Spande ancor 
a mio dispetto” for bass, and the Suite 
in E major for Harpsichord. 

The final program of the festival, 
the oratorio “Solomon”, was also the 
opening event in the three-day Mid- 
winter Conference on Church Music 
and meetings of the Commission on 
Music of the National Council of 
Churches. Performed in Evanston’s 
First Methodist Church by the Uni- 
versity A Cappella Choir, the host 
church's Chancel Choir, and the 66- 
piece University Symphony, with solo- 
ists Gerald Smith (baritone), John 
Toms (tenor), Maud Nosler (soprano), 
Kay Griffel (soprano) and Joan Dun- 
ham (soprano), under conductor Thor 
Johnson, “Solomon” was at once 
forceful, fresh, and brilliant. Excus- 
ing a few weak moments on the part 
of several vocalists, the performance 
was only a little short of magnificent. 

As with “Semele”, this oratorio dif- 
fers from “Messiah”—‘“Solomon” is 
far less monumental, and far more 
spontaneous. The Handelian grandi- 
osity and majesty and color are 
abundantly present, however, but at 
the same time Purcell’s influence ap- 
pears frequently in the lilt and mood 
of about a dozen numbers. Handel's 
unique genius for co-ordinating a 
number of highly distinctive and un- 
related musical styles into an inte- 
grated mass was never more apparent 
to this reviewer. One may hope that 
this performance will cause this mas- 
terpiece to be reinstated in the ora- 
torio repertoire. 
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Denver Symphony Gives 


Annual Salute to Foreign City 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Denvez.._The Denver Symphony's 
annual salute to a foreign city took 
place on Feb. 24 before a capacity 
house This year it was to Brest, 
France, that the program, conducted 
by Saul Caston, was beamed by Voice 
of America, a gala evening with the 
city’s consular corps in attendance, 
and speeches by the French consul 


and local dignitaries 


Iwo events made it a notable occa- 
sion, the first being the appearance 
of Nathan Milstein, in the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto. His exposition of 
the monumental work had nobility 
and eloquence, poignant at times 


tempered at first by a seemingly classic 
restraint 

Ihe program's other event was the 
premiere of Cecil Effinger’s Sym 
phonic Prelude in D major, commis- 
sioned by the Denver Symphony So- 


ciety Board of Trustees in memory 
of Senator Lawrence C. Phipps. The 
composer's inherently happy idiom 


wove through the music like a golden 


thread. In one movement but divided 
into four parts—Prelude, Pastorale, 
Passacaglia, and Postlude—it showed 
scholarly facility in its brilliant or 
chestration, powerful drama that gave 
way to playful whimsy, all trans- 
mitted with utmost clarity and sin 
cerity of expression Particularly 


lovely was his use of children’s voices 
near the ead of the work as the Boys’ 


Choir of St. John's Episcopal Cathe 
dral sang the Browning poem “Grow 
Old Along With Me 

An all-Russian program, on Jan. 27 


brought the violinist Berl Senofsky in 
the demanding Khachaturian con 
certo. He met its challenge with quiet 


assurance while brilliantly exploiting 
all the 


ly articulated rendition of Shostako- 
vich’s Symphony No. 6 

The Feb. 3 program was given over 
to Andre Tchaikowsky and piano 
concertos by the three B’s. The 
young artist, whose virtuosity had cre- 
ated a sensation last season had set 
himself a herculean task. Crystalline 
purity characterized his crisp, brisk 
playing of Bach’s Concerto No. 5 in 
F major, a treatment that he likewise 
applied to the allegro passages of 
Beethoven's G major Concerto. His 
playing also could sing poetically 
when not marred by rhythmic incon- 
sistencies. This lack of discipline 
also produced some nervous moments 
in the Brahms B flat major Concerto, 
though Mr. Caston never failed to 
hold the performances together skill- 
fully. 


Thebom in Wagner Program 


Music of Wagner filled the first 
half of the Feb. 10 concert. As solo- 
ist the famous mezzo-soprano Blanche 
Thebom was at her radiant best. A 
large audience responded with ova- 
tions to her regal beauty, rich vocal- 
ism, and sincere musicianship, all re- 
vealed in a beautiful performance of 
the “Wesendonck Songs”. 

The second of the symphony’s Con- 
temporary Music concerts drew a 
capacity audience of intent, enthusi- 
astic listeners to Bonfils Theatre on 
Feb. 17. Riegger’s “New Dance” had 
a Vital reading that was well received, 
preceding Cowell's Symphony No. 11 
The latter was given a sympathetic 
treatment with its interesting thematic 
developments, fantastic contrapuntal 
effects, and three lovely slow move- 
ments 

The feature of the program was a 





possibilities of his instrument black-and-white production of Stra- 
with vibrantly silken tone and scin vinsky’s “L’histoire du soldat” by 
tillating technique. Colorful orches the University of Colorado Orchesis 
tral effects were admirably achieved Society, Charlotte Irey, choreog- 
by Mr. Caston and his musicians in  rapher, and Albert Nadeau, technical 
Liadoff’s “Enchanted Lake”, and they advisor. Seven musicians under Mr. 
were in prime form to give a brilliant Caston’s sensitive direction gave an 
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eloquent reading of the score on one 
side of the stage, opposite to the Nar- 
rator, George Wall, whose splendid 
diction matched their eloquence. Wil- 
liam Mooney’s white-haired Devil 
was a brilliant impersonation, his 
flashes of red being the stage’s only 
color. Harold Hudson made a 
handsome Soldier, acting well, and 
doing some delightful dancing with a 
lithe, appealing Princess, Marilyn 
Cohen. 

One of the Symphony's violinists, 
Gerard Kantarjian, gave a recital at 
International House, on Jan. 31, be- 
fore an audience of his fellow musi- 
cians and music-lovers that packed 
the little theatre. With Ruth Parisoe 
giving splendid pianistic support Mr. 
Kantarjian disclosed complete com- 
mand of the violin plus highly sensi- 
tive musicianship. A student of Ivan 
Galamian, the young man leaves soon 
for a spring tour of South America. 

Also at International House was 
the Denver Lyric Theatre’s second 
presentation of the season, Feb. 4-8, 
of Ibert’s “Angélique” in Rachlin’s 
English translation, and Offenbach’s 

‘R.S.V.P.”, adapted and translated by 
Dino Yannopoulos. Again the com- 
bination of Rudolph Fetsch’s fine 
musical direction at the piano and 
John Newfield’s suave stage direc- 
tion (with a minimum of amusing, 
amazing props) created an entertain- 
ing evening of French comic opera. 

Of three concerts of chamber music 
for small ensembles, two programs 
have made history here. On Feb. 5 


the Denver Chamber Music Society 
presented its third concert in which 


the admirable Denver Symphony 
String Quartet predominated. The 
excitement of the evening, however, 
was provided by Villa-Lobos’ Trio 
for Oboe, Clarinet, and Bassoon, 
with first chair Symphony players, 
David Abosch, Richard Joiner, and 
Gunter Jacobius. These fine artists’ 
meticulous perfection and imagination 
encompassed the score’s contrapuntal 
and rhythmic intricacies with consum- 
mate skill and earned them an ova- 
tion. 


I Musici and Le Petit Ensemble 


The second ensemble, I Musici, 
provided an evening of pure delight 
when presented by Friends of Cham- 
ber Music, Feb. 11, at Phipps Audi- 
torium. With playing of unmatched 
finesse and a perfection of ensemble 
that was almost unbelievable they 
revealed the ravishing tone that is 
peculiar to the Italian tradition. 

A string group called “Le Petit 
Ensemble”, comprising 18 comely 
young women under the direction of 
Jay Dietzen, was heard in its initial 
concert of the szason, Feb. 6 at 
Phipps Auditoriuin. Mr. Dietzen’s 
conducting was straightforward, easy, 
and lacked any mannerisms. 

The University of Colorado’s Ar- 
tist Series presented the noted bari- 
tone George London before a tre- 
mendous crowd in Boulder’s Macky 
Auditorium on Feb. 18, and it was a 
thrilling artistic experience. 





Holmboe Symphony 
Heard in Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. — Fritz Mahler, 
who has established an enviable repu- 
tation for orchestral premieres here, 
conducted the Hartford Symphony in 
the first performance in the Western 
Hemisphere of Vagn Holmboe’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

In evaluating this work of a con- 
temporary Danish composer, the 
listener will readily note stylistic 
similarities to an earlier countryman, 

Carl Nielsen, whose symphonies have 
on same granitic power and concern 
with a discernible melodic curve. 

It is difficult to assess the symphony 
out of context, for it is part of a 
trilogy consisting of his Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Symphonies, but 
the cumulative force of the first 
movement and the elegiac coda of 
the finale are certainly striking ex- 
amples of orchestral writing. 

Jane Carlson was the expert solo- 
ist in Richard Strauss’s ebullient “Bur- 
leske” for piano and orchestra and 
the concert, given on Nov. 5, was 
concluded with the Shostakovitch 
Fifth Symphony. 

For his holiday presentation Mr. 
Mahler chose Berlioz’s “L’Enfance du 
Christ” and the tender religiosity of 
this work was ideally realized. The 
orchestra, with particular reference to 
the strings and woodwinds, was in 
impeccable form and the soloists, 
notably Beatrice Krebs as Mary, John 
McCollum as the Narrator, and John 
Gillaspy as Polydorus and Joseph, 
were stylistically excellent. 

On Jan. 7 Gerald Gelbloom, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, performed 
the Kabalevsky Violin Concerto, with 
technical élan and fire. The only res- 
ervation would concern a lack of 
tonal amplitude, for his most mu- 


sicianly effort was sometimes covered 
by the orchestra. 

Mr. Mahler on this occasion pro- 
grammed Kodaly’s “Dances of Ga- 
lanta 
80th 


", which he dedicated 


anniversary of 


to the 
the Budapest 






Philharmonic Society, and the popu- 
lar Beethoven “Eroica” Symphony. 
The Hartford Symphony, which has 
already recorded Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana” and the Berlioz Requiem, 
will continue to record for Vanguard. 
The next project is Gustav Mahler’s 

“Das klagende Lied”. 
—George W. Stowe 


Tebaldi and Milstein 
In Ann Arbor Series 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Although the 
glare of ice greeted Renata Tebaldi 
upon her recent visit here, the warmth 
of her singing and the torrid response 
thereto caused a considerable thaw. 
The climax of the enchanted evening 
came in works of Respighi, Pizzetti, 
Davisco, Tosti, and, finally, Verdi, 
whose “Ave Maria” from “Otello” 
brought an extended ovation. 

The highlight of Nathan Milstein’s 
ninth concert in Hill Auditorium was 
the Brahms Sonata in D minor, al- 
though the Handel D major and 
Bach Chaconne were also given su- 
perb treatment. The post-intermission 
fare was disappointing, being a group 
of encorish pieces that did nothing 
but reveal the virtuosity of Mr. Mil- 
stein and his accompanist. 

Tired performances were given by 
the tour-weary Boston Pops Orchestra. 
Only after the intermission did the 
orchestra and audience come to life 
for some “cool” dance rhythms. 

The 14th annual Chamber Music 
Festival in Rackham Auditorium was 
presented this year by the Societa Co- 
relli on Feb. 13, 14 and 15. While 
the bulk of their work was Italian, 
they included Handel, Stravinsky and 
Britten. 

The Educational Radio and TV 
Center is putting on eight programs 
by American composers, all dedicated 
to American holidays. The composers 
include Charles Mills, Yehudi Wyner, 
Milton Babbitt, Robert Palmer, Eu- 
gene Kurtz, Grant Beglarian, Leslie 
Bassett, and Philip Bezanson. 

—Helen Miller Cutler 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


New Orleans—Norma at Opera; 


“Lost” Coneerto in Premiere 


By Sim Myers 


New Orleans.—After wallowing 
near the bottom of despair brought 
on by one financial crisis after an- 
other—one of its seasons was partially 
cancelled—the New Orleans Opera 
House Association is on the road to 
regaining its old stature as leader of 
the arts in this Crescent City of the 
Mississippi river. 

A funeral director, A. Fred Bult- 
man, whose daughter is Muriel Fran- 
cis the New York public relations con- 
sultant, saved opera in New Orleans, 
and at the end of the crucial season, 
turned over control to a group of 
Officers that already has proved its 
money-making wisdom. Also a child 
of the Bultman era is the New Orleans 
Opera Foundation, which now raises 
funds for the associations. 


Association in the Black 


The results have put the opera asso- 
ciation in the black and have guaran- 
teed that next season will be the most 
brilliant opera season this city has 
seen in years. Already steps are be- 
ing taken to see that this city, without 
an opera house since 1919, has one 
in the near future. 

The opera house probably will be 
part of a new assembly center ap- 
proved by the city council, and for 
which funds have been asked from the 
public in the form of bond issues. 

The highlight of this year’s opera 
season was a revival after 64 years of 
Bellini’s “Norma”, which, for the rec- 
ord and despite what many historians 
may claim to the contrary regarding 
an 1841 Philadelphia premiere, had 
its first American presentation in New 
Orleans in 1836. As a matter of 
fact, it was given in New Orleans ten 
times in 1836 and more than 15 
times before it had its Philadelphia 
unveiling. 


Novich in Title Role 


Mija Novich had the title role for 
the Feb. 26 and 28 performances. 
Miss Novich, a soprano of large 
voice, was creating the role for the 
first time, and had been seen in New 
Orleans two years previously in an 
Experimental Opera Theatre of 
America production of “Tosca”. 

Irene Kramarich had the role of 
Adalgisa, Richard Cassilly was the 
Pollione, and John Macurdy the 
Oroveso. All approached the opera 
with a degree of tentativeness; all 
should improve with association to 
their parts, but for Miss Kramarich, 
who stopped a production of “Il 
lrovatore” in the preceding season 
and garnished 27 curtain calls for her 
portrayal of Azucena, the part of 
Adalgisa was another local triumph. 
The applause for her was thunderous 
on both evenings, the last a capacity 
audience. 

Miss Novich has the part easily in 
her range and is up to the power and 
coloratura demands of the role; she 
was, however, ill and did not take all 
advantage of the demanding role. Her 
acting was slow getting started, but 
she portrayed the doomed heroine of 
the last act with a splendid fury. 

Mr. Cassilly was capable in his 
role, Mr. Macurdy vocally expert, 
and the whole production, directed 
by Renato Cellini and staged by Ar- 
mando Agnini, was the cause of foot- 
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stomping and bravos from the crowd. 

A week earlier was the occasion 
for the return to New Orleans of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony, which had 
just completed an extensive three- 
week tour of the Atlantic seaboard. 
In a Thursday night homecoming, 
Alexander Hilsberg collaborated with 
the pianist Lee Luvisi in the world 
premiere of a new Piano Concerto in 
E Flat by Efram Zimbalist. 

This is the work which was lost 
with William Kapell, who had taken 
the only copy of the score on his ill- 
fated trip to Australia. The piano 
score later was recovered in luggage 
taken from the plane which crashed 
in California, but Mr. Zimbalist ulti- 
mately, rescored the entire work. 

{Editor’s note: The fact that the 
world premiere of the recreated work 
took place in New Orleans rather than 
Philadelphia as originally planned, 
involves a long friendship between 
Mr. Hilsberg and Mr. Zimbalist, who 
have known each other since Mr. 
Zimbalist visited Hilsberg’s parents in 
Poland, when the conductor was only 
eight. The friendship was continued 
when Mr. Zimbalist headed the Curtis 
Institute and Mr. Hilsberg was on its 
faculty. On a recent visit to Phila- 
delphia Mr. Hilsberg was invited by 
the composer to hear the concerto as 
played by Mr. Luvisi, and a few days 
later in New Orleans, Mr. Hilsberg 
received a letter from Mr. Zimbalist 
saying he would happily offer its 
world premiere to him for both senti- 
mental and musical reasons.] 


In Lyric Tradition 


It is a concerto in the lyric tradi- 
tion, with the classical three-move- 
ment structure (done without pause). 
It has strong lines of melody in a 
second adagio movement and is tech- 
nically a difficult work, constantly 
demanding virtuoso work of the per- 
forming artist. 

Mr. Zimbalist attended the premiere 
as did Rudolf Serkin, and audience 
reaction indicated that the concerto 
could become a useful addition to the 
standard repertory through its ability 
to be evolutionary without seeming 
too revolutionary for audience appre- 
ciation. 

The New Orleans Opera Guild, 
abandoning for the moment its sold- 
out Community Concert series, has 
been giving attention to its new thea- 
tre plan and to its participation in the 
annual Metropolitan Opera Auditions. 
On March 2, however, it presented 
the Detroit Symphony in a stunning 
concert for which the Opera Guild 
protege Alfred Mouledous was the 
piano soloist in the G Major Concerto 
of Beethoven. 


Pupil of Gieseking 


Young Mouledous was not only a 
fine technician but gave an interpre- 
tation that recalled some of the play- 
ing of his renowned teacher, the late 
Walter Gieseking. He _ established 
himself as a young musician to watch 
in the coming years. 

The next major attraction on the 
musical scene here is the Experimental 
Opera Theatre of American Spring 
Festival, to be presented again under 
the financial support of the Ford 
Foundation. Twenty-one singers from 
all parts of the Americas will sing 
the starring roles in productions of 


“Don Giovanni”, “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann”, “Manon”, and “A Night in 
Venice”, one opera being given twice 
each week over four weeks. Renato 
Cellini directs this venture, which is 
to be launched in April. This year, 
operas will be sung in their original 
languages. 


Second Spoleto 
Festival Scheduled 


Spoleto, Italy—The 1959 Festival 
of Two Worlds will be held here from 
June 11 through July 12. It will 
open with a performance of Doni- 
Zetti’s posthumous opera, “The Duke 
of Alba”, conducted by Thomas 
Schippers and staged by Luchino Vis- 
conti. 

The schedule includes a new pres- 
entation, entitled “Album Leaves, 
U.S.A.”. The production, an anthology, 
will represent a number of America’s 
most important writers, musicians, 
choreographers, and painters in short 
scenes, songs, dances, and panto- 
mimes. Among the contributers will 
be W. H. Auden, Truman Capote, 
Norman Dello Joio, Thornton Wilder, 
Tennessee Williams, William Schu- 
man, Ben Shahn, and Samuel Barber 
There will also be a European edition 
of “Album Leaves” having the same 
format but with European material 
and performers. 

“American Ballets”, a new group 
formed by the festival will consist of 
12 American dancers, performing 
works choreographed by John Butler, 
Herbert Ross, and Antony Tudor. A 
second edition of Jerome Robbins’ 
“Ballets, U.S.A.” will include a new 
work with music by Aaron Copland. 

An outdoor performance of Verdi's 
Requiem will feature American and 
European soloists, including Eileen 
Farrell, who will make her Italian 
debut. 

Other events will include orchestra 
concerts, recitals, a new production 
of Prokofieff’s “The Angel of Fire” 


Aspen To Celebrate 
Tenth Anniversary 


Aspen, Colo.—The Aspen Music 
Festival and Music School will cele- 
brate the tenth anniversary of its 
foundation by paying homage to 
Johann Sebastian Bach and Felix 
Mendelssohn. The three-week festi- 
val (June 24 to Aug. 30) will also 
feature the premieres of Darius Mil- 
haud’s “Tristesses” and Divertisse- 
ment for Wind Quintet; the premiere 
of Charles Jones’s Cantata; and the 
American premiere of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Nocturnes for Tenor and Small 
Orchestra. In a special performance, 
Darius Milhaud will conduct the pre- 
miere of his “Joys of Life” Suite. The 
opera workshop is scheduled to pre- 
sent Donizetti's “Don Pasquale”. 

Artists to appear on the series in- 
clude Rosina Lhevinne, Vronsky and 
Babin, Fernando Valenti, Anshel 
Brusilow, Albert Goltzer, Adele Addi- 
son, Jennie Tourel, Szymon Goldberg, 
Mack Harrell, and Roman Totenberg. 


Santa Fe Features 
Young Americans 


Santa Fe.—Two works of the Santa 
Fe Opera’s forthcoming season will 
be conducted by Margaret Hillis and 
Robert Craft. Miss Hillis, who will 
conduct Marc Blitzstein’s “Regina”, 
will also be responsible for all choral 
and ensemble work in the summer 
repertoire. Robert Craft will conduct 
Donizetti’s “Anne Boleyn” in the first 
full American production in more 
than a century. 


The dates for the initial perform- 
ances of the season have been an- 
nounced as follows: “Die Fleder- 
maus”, June 24; “Anne Boleyn”, June 
26; “Madama Butterfly”, July 7; “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio”, July 
10; “The Barber of Seville”, July 22; 
and “Regina”, July 29. All operas 
will be given in English. 


Berea Bach Festival 
Lists Soloists 


Berea, Ohio.-—The program of the 
27th annual Bach Festival, which will 
take place here on May 22 and 23, 
will feature performances of the B 
minor Mass, special concerts, and a 
lecture by Alfred Frankenstein. Ar- 
tists scheduled to appear include 
Rafael Puyana, harpsichord; Lois 
Marshall, soprano; Lillian Chook- 
asian, contralto; Glenn Schnittke, 
tenor; and W. S. Wright, bass. George 
Poinar and Cecil Munk, of the Bald- 
win-Wallace Conservatory, the spon- 
soring organization, will conduct. 


Empire State Festival 
Moves To Tuxedo 


The Empire State Music Festival 
will make its future home in Sterling 
Forest near Tuxedo, N. Y. The fes- 
tival will open on July 11 for a sea- 
son of four weeks, presenting sym- 
phonies, operas, ballets, and choral 
works. The opening concert will be 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski, 
who will lead the orchestra in Proko- 
fieff’s “Alexander Nevsky”. The com- 
plete program will be announced at 
a later date. 


Festivals Serviced 
By Mayfair Agency 


John F. Zorek, president of May- 
fair Travel Service, has announced 
the appointment of the Service as 
official agency for the following 
festivals: Casals Festival in Puerto 
Rico (May | to 22), Lucerne Festi- 
val (Aug. 15 to Sept. 10), Berlin Fes- 
tival (Sept. 20 to Oct. 6), Bayreuth 
Festival (July 23 to Aug. 25), and 
Vancouver Festival (July 11 to Aug 
15). 
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Henze’s Undine Has Marked 


Success in Munich Production 


By Everett Heim 


Munich—Since when Berlin 
was cut off from the rest of the coun- 
try, West Germany has been without 
a musical capital. In former times, 
all Germany looked to Berlin as the 
pace-setter and arbiter for things 
musical, Today there is no single city 
that enjoys this position. Instead there 
are several that are competing for it, 
but no one of them has emerged as 
top dog. Munich is certainly in the 
front rank, however, and gradually 
one has the impression that Munich 
holds a slight edge over Hamburg, 
Cologne and Frankfurt 

It was the Bavarian State Opera 
in Munich which gave the first Con- 
unental performance of Hans Werner 
Henze’s new ballet “Undine”. The 
world premiere had taken place last 
October at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, performed by the Royal Ballet, 
which had commissioned the work. 
Since we did not see the London per- 
formance, we cannot make compari 
sons, but we can report that “Undine” 
had a resounding success in Munich. 


The part of Undine, which domi- 
nates the entire ballet, demands a 
first-class ballerina. Munich produced 
such a one in the person of Dulce 
Anaya——a new name in ballet but 
one which will be heard of more and 
more in the future, we venture to 
predict. This diminutive, ethereal lit 
tle creature, with an astonishingly 
graceful and supple body and a for 
midable technique, was born for the 
role. She had that quality of other- 
worldliness that marks all the water- 
sprites it has ever been our pleasure 
to meet. She completely captivated her 
audience as she swam on tiptoe about 
the stage and received ovations of ap- 
plause 

The difficult role of off-again-on 
again Palemon was admirably danced 
by Franz Bauer; Heino Hallhuber 
was a frighteningly splendid Tirrenio, 
Prince of the Water Nymphs, and the 
rest of the cast acquitted itself well 
Alan Carter's choreography was on 
the whole imaginative, except for 
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some passages in which sheer move- 
ment was substituted for ideas. 

Henze’s score is designed above 
all for dancing, in which it succeeds 
splendidly, even to the point of self- 
effacement. It is “conventional” music 
in the sense that it is not experimental 
and that it makes use of such tradi- 
tional practices as tonality, modula- 
tion, sequences, ostinato, regular 
phrasing, etc. Henze chooses to make 
use of whatever devices of harmony, 
melody and form suit his immediate 
expressive purposes. Mention should 
be made of the brilliant orchestration, 
which, together with the well-defined 
rhythms, contribute to the score’s 
“danceability”. 

All in all, the “Undine” perform- 
ance demonstrated again that Munich 
is one of the few German operas 
capable of performing ballet in the 
style to which other countries have 
become accustomed 

A stunning performance of Doni- 
zetti's “Lucia di Lammermoor” also 
proved that the Bavarian State Opera 
is very close to the top. We are not 
overly fond of this old chestnut, and 
the only reason we went, guite frank- 
ly, was because every performance, 
we were told, was sold out weeks 
in advance 


Koeth Is Magnificent Lucia 


The chief reason for “Lucia’s” pop- 
ularity, it turns out, is that Erika 
Koeth sings the title role. She does, 
in fact, sing it magnificently, and her 
acting even makes the part credible 
But the Munich performance is all 
this and heaven too. It is about as 
close to being dramatically convinc- 
ing as any performance can be. All 
the operatic posturing and gesturing 
has been removed, the chorus moves 
with purpose, instead of marching 
on and off like so many choral sing- 
ers. The famous Sextet is gripping 
and motivated. Credit for all this is 
due the stage director, Herbert List. 

The other principals were also on 
a high level: Marcel Cordes as Ash- 
ton, Hans Hopf as Edgardo, and Rich- 
ard Holm as Bucklaw. The chorus 
sang and the orchestra played well 
under the baton of Janos Kulka. 

A great plus for the musical life 
of Munich is the presence in that 
city of Musica Viva, an organization 
devoted exclusively to modern music. 
The third of six subscription concerts 
of the 1958-59 season presented a 
highly interesting program: Luigi 
Nono’s “La Victoire de Guernica”, 
K. A. Hartmann’s First Symphony, 
Schéinberg’s “Die gliickliche Hand”, 
Stravinsky's “Agon” and the same 
composer's Suite for Orchestra (1921). 

The text of Nono’s “La Victoire de 
Guernica” is by Paul Eluard, and is 
in turn based on the frighteningly 
wonderful picture of Picasso that 
hangs in the New York Museum of 
Modern Art. In striking con‘rast to 
other more “constructivist” works by 
Nono, “La Victoire de Guernica” is 
essentially dramatic, full of violent 
contrasts and highly expressive. Al- 
most in the tradition of the 16th- 
century madrigal, Nono’s music fol- 
lows closely the sense of the poem 
and even illustrates certain words with 
a kind of musical pictorialism. In so 
doing it mixes sung passages with 
spoken ones and with “Sprechchor”. 
Some of the tender, lyrical passages 
are particularly effective, and the 
vocal writing is expert. Although the 
work is serially constructed, one is 
not conscious of technique as such. 





Hartmann’s First Symphony, for 
alto solo and orchestra, dates back 
to the Hitler period and bears the 
subtitle: “Versuch eines Requiems” 
(literally: “Attempt at a Requiem”). 
It uses texts by Walt Whitman to de- 
plore the condition of the then world, 
and it might also be construed as a 
Requiem for those who had not yet 
fallen but were later to fall. It con- 
tains some fine passages but is un- 
even in its inspiration and decidedly 
too long. Hertha Tépper was the 
excellent soloist. 

Schénberg’s monodrama with chorus 
“Die gliickliche Hand” was given a 
splendid performance by the veteran 


conductor Hermann Scherchen, who 
is in a class by himself for the music 


of Schénberg and his school. Under 
his expert direction the Bavarian 
Radio Orchestra and Chorus respond- 
ed brilliantly. 

A concert performance of this 
curious work leaves much to be de- 
sired. Schénberg himself gave great 
importance to the stage sets and, 
above all, the lighting effects, which 
he describes minutely in the score. 
Yet it was most interesting to hear 
this work, which was composed in 
1913, if only to realize how dated 
the esthetics and elementary Freudian 
psychology of the story seem today. 





Lateiner, Casadesus 
Heard in Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn. — Fisk University 
opened the musical season this year, 
giving it a pleasant send-off with a 
piano recital by Jacob Lateiner. He 
balanced a comprehensive technique 
with serious musical approach. 

The other important Negro educa- 
tional institution of the city, Tennes- 
see A. & I. State University, brought 
Leonard Bernstein’s musical version 
of Voltaire’s “Candide”. Robert 
Rounseville, who had appeared here 
previously in recital, gave a convinc- 
ing performance of the title role. 
Mary Costa, formerly from nearby 
Knoxville, made a most favorable 
impression as Cunegonde, both with 
her singing and her acting. 

The Nashville Symphony, con- 
ducted by Guy Taylor, opened its 
13th season with its concertmaster, 
Michael Semanitzky, as soloist in 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto. The 
program also contained a work by a 
contemporary American composer, 
Wallingford Riegger’s “Dance Rhy- 
thms”. Mr. Taylor must be credited 
with having given the present-day 
American composer a place on most 
of his programs. He is continuing 
this practice during the present sea- 
son. 

Years of effort on the part of work- 





Nicanor Zabaleta 


Zabaleta To Tour 
Europe Extensively 


Nicanor Zabaleta, harpist, after his 
New York Town Hall recital on Feb. 
6, began an extensive European tour. 
After a concert in Geneva on March 
1, he will appear as soloist with the 
Bonn Symphony, the Frankfort Sym- 
phony, and the Flensburg National 
Orchestra, in addition to giving eight 
recitals in Germany. In July he will 
conduct master classes in Siena. 

His schedule also includes a recital 
at the Edinburgh Festival (Aug. 31); 
appearances as soloist with the Lon- 
don Philharmonic (Sept. 1), and at 
the Promenade Concerts in London 
(Sept. 13), and a recital at the Berlin 
Festival (Sept. 28). 






ers, combined with a constantly grow- 
ing interest in the orchestral concerts 
have resulted in the doubling of the 
number of concerts played, by giving 
the six programs of the subscription 
series in pairs, on two consecutive 
nights. 

The second pair of concerts pre- 
sented Robert Casadesus in a beau- 
tifully polished performance of 
Mozart’s Concerto in A, K. 488, and 
a glowing exposition of César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations. The well- 
rounded program also contained 
Vaughan Williams’ “Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis” and Roy 
Harris’ Symphony No. 3. 

Community Concerts, too, is hav- 
ing one of its most successful seasons, 
with a sell-out of its membership. 
The Danish National Orchestra was 
one of its chief attractions and 
aroused great enthusiasm. 

This year marks a departure from 
the usual Community Concerts sea- 
son with the sponsoring of a program 
to be given by local talent, chosen 
by competition and featuring elemen- 
tary school, high school and adult per- 
formers. Those chosen in the final 
audition appeared in concert in War 
Memorial Auditorium on Feb. 23 as 
a sixth attraction in the series. 

A local chorus of some 30 voices, 
the Cathedral Singers, gave a well- 
sung performance of Horatio Park- 
er’s “Hora Novissima” in October. 
This is a neglected American work 
that deserve wider recognition. 

—Sydney Dalton 


Liebermann Premiere 


Given in Chattanooga 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Rolf Lieber- 
mann’s “Symphony 1949” was given 
its American premiere on Jan. 13 at 
the third subscription concert of the 
Chattanooga Symphony. It was con- 
ducted by the orchestra’s musical di- 
rector, Julius Hegyi. 

After analytical remarks by Mr. 
Hegyi, the symphony was repeated. 


Also on the program were Bee- 
thoven’s “Prometheus” Overture; his 
“Emperor” Piano Concerto, with 
Malcolm Frager as soloist; and 


Smetana’s “The Moldau”,. 





Detroit.—“Symphonic Music in De- 
troit” was the motto of an exhibit, 
held at the Detroit Main Library dur- 
ing the latter part of January and 
February. The exhibit, including pho- 
tographs, programs, newspaper clip- 
pings, and sheet music, traced the his- 
tory of the Detroit Symphony from 
its origin in 1887 to the present time. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Simon Boccanegra Praised 
In Naples Production 


Naples. — In the month following 
its inaugural “Andrea Chenier”, the 
Teatro San Carlo has presented four 
productions. Teresa Berganza, the 
young Spanish mezzo-soprano who 
had a great success here last year as 
Dorabella, returned to sing the title 
role in the Rossini “L’Italiana in Al- 
geri’. Unfortunately, I was unable 
to attend any of the performances, 
which enjoyed a considerable success. 
The conductor was Franco Capuana, 
and the cast included Fernando Co- 
rena, Aureliana Beltrami, and Fer- 
nanda Cadoni. 

Mascagni’s “Le Maschere” was the 
third production of the season. This 
opera, unknown outside of Italy, is 
rarely performed even here. When 
one sees it, the reasons for this rarity 
become obvious. In the first place, 
it requires a number of good singers, 
who can also act; and in the second 
place, the music though it has a 
few pleasant moments—hardly repays 
the effort required to perform it. 
The text is a commedia dell'art 
story, reworked by Luigi Illica, rather 
thin and arty. Mascagni’s music is 
prolix and turgid, hardly suited to the 
librettist’s idea 


Good Young Cast 

The San Carlo, however, had as- 
sembled a good, young cast and had 
borrowed the simple, likeable sets de- 
signed by Angelo Maria Landi for a 
Florentine production of the opera a 
couple of seasons ago. As the young 
lovers Rosaura and Florindo, the so- 
prano Cesy Broggini and the tenor 
Ferrando Ferrari were convincing and 
pleasant 

Paolo 
Pantalone 


Montarsolo stately 

Sergio Tedesco, as Arlec- 
chino, and Giulio Fioravanti, as Tar- 
taglia, proved to be fine 
well _ musically 
Franco Capuana directed the music 
with a oo haste, which was not 
unwelcome, given the length of the 
score. Anton Giulio Bragaglia, who 
has written a book on the commedia 
dellarte, staged the opera unimagi- 
natively. 

The great event of the Neapolitan 
season so far was the “Simon Boc- 
canegra™, produced just after Christ- 
mas, with Tito Gobbi in the title role 
This is one of Mr. Gobbi’s finest in- 
terpretations, and in Naples (where 
he incidentally celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of his debut) he surpassed 
himself. In every scene he found the 


Was a 


comics as 
correct singers 


Herb Nott and Co 
Russell Stanger (left) is seen talking 
with Geoffrey Waddington, music di- 
rector of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. In February Mr. Stanger 
conducted the CBC Symphony in Tor- 
onto on a coast-to-coast broadcast, 
marking the third annual appearance 
of Mr. Stanger with the symphony 
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perfect gesture, the 
reveal the 
score. 

Another big success of the evening 
went to the young basso Ferruccio 
Mazzoli, who sang the role of Fiesco. 
Mr. Mazzoli, still in his 20s, was 
brought to international attention at 
last June’s Festival of Two Worlds 
in Spoleto, where he sang Banquo 
in Verdi's “Macbeth”. He is a fine 
Verdian artist, with a voice that has 
both power and agility. At the same 
time, he is an excellent and intelli- 
gent musician. 

Mirto Picchi was in good form as 
Gabriele, and Walter Monachesi was 
a properly horrible and _ horrified 
Paolo. Leyla Gencer, on the other 
hand, was an inadequate Maria. 
Mario Rossi conducted superbly; his 
interpretation was sensitive, without 
being weak, and taut without being 
rigid. The orchestra responded well, 
and helped contribute to a memor- 
able evening 
“I Pescatori di Perle” that followed 
was another story Though it was 
not an unpleasant performance, it 
was one where nothing was quite 
right. The chorus—so important in 
this opera—was not sufficiently pre 
pared; the conductor, Oliviero De 
Fabritiis, did not manage to keep 
things together, and the singers were 
badly chosen 

Marcella 


e perfect tone to 
magnificence of Verdi's 


Pobbe was 
miscast; her voice ts far 
for the agile music of 

cio Tagliavini was an 
some years ago, but 
sounded strained and he had trouble 
with the high notes. Ugo Savarese 
s also, sadly, past his prime: he made 
a noble effort, but the result was dis 
appointing William Weaver 


completely 
too dramatic 
Leila. Ferruc 
ideal Nadir 


now his voice 


Conductor Awards 
Won by Four 


The Conductor Recognition Awards 
of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League has been presented to Frank 
Brieff (New Haven), Julius Hegyi 
(Chattanooga), Paul Vermel (New 
York City), and Haig Yaghjian (Fres 
no). The conductors will go to Cali- 
fornia in June, where they will make 
recordings of works by young Ameri- 
can composers. The recordings will 
be made during the league’s 1959 
Summer Workshop and Conductors’ 
and Composers’ Seminar, held on the 
Monterey Peninsula, Calif., from 


June 27 to July 17 


Battle Creek Symphony 
In 60th Year 


Battle Creek, Mich.—The Battle 
Creek Symphony celebrated its 60th 
consecutive year as a perfcrming or- 
chestra during the month of Febru- 
ary. The occasion was observed by 
a community dinner on Feb. 14, and 
a special concert under the direction 
of Roger Parkes, called “Cavalcade of 
Music”, on the following day 


Strauss, Moore Operas 
For Central City 


Central City, Colo The 1959 
Central City Festival will take place 
from June 27 through July 25, offer- 
ing Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” and 
Douglas Moore's “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” 
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City Opera Sets 
American Repertoire 


The New York City Opera’s sec- 
ond American Opera season will be 
held from March 30 to May 3. 
Eight of the 12 operas to be pre- 
sented will be new to the reper- 
tory, including Hugo Weisgall’s “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author” 
(libretto by Denis Johnston, based 
on the Pirandello play), a world pre- 
miere; Lee Hoiby’s “The Scarf”, an 
American premiere; and Carlisle 
Floyd's “Wuthering Heights”, a New 
York premiere 

Other new productions will include 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Maria Golo- 
vin", Norman Dello Joio’s “The Tri- 
umph of St. Joan", Kurt Weill’s 
“Street Scene”, Douglas Moore’s “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster”, and “He 
Who Gets Slapped” by Robert Ward 





“Maria Golovin”, which is sched- 
uled to open the season on March 30, 
will be conducted by Herbert Gross- 
man, and staged by Kirk Browning. 
The title role will be sung by Ilona 
Kombrink, who will make her debut 
at the New York City Opera. The 
rest of the cast will be the same as in 
last fall's Broadway production 


National Symphony 
For Colombia Fete 


Washington, D. C.—The National 
Symphony will participate in the re- 
vived music festival of Cartagena de 
Indias, in Colombia, during the last 
week of May. It will be the first time 
that an orchestra of the United States 
will play at a Latin-American music 
festival, and it will be conducted by 
Howard Mitchell and Guillermo 
Espinosa. 
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ciation on Feb. 5. From the left: 





Richard Byland 
Risé Stevens is seen with the presidents of four Florida Community 
Concert Assoc iations who attended her concert for the Fort Myers asso- 


Mrs. Frederic Delaute, Sarasota; Theodore 


Gannon, Miami Beach; Miss Stevens; Leonard G. Latham, Naples; and 


Mrs. George T. Mann, Fort Myers 


Charleston Ballet 
Gives New Works 


Charleston, W. Va.—Charleston 
Ballet achieved new heights tech- 
nically with its premiere on Feb. 7 at 
the new Civic Center Theatre of “A 
Royal Farce”, with choreography by 
Andre Van Damme, artistic director 
and principal dancer of the company. 

Set in a medieval Italian castle, “A 
Royal Farce” concerns a moe Te 
who is picked off the streets by some 
courtiers of a King and placed on the 
throne as a practical joke. The vaga- 
bond participates in a festive party 
and almost becomes convinced that 
he is a King before he is abruptly 
thrown out. The ballet is a very high- 
spirited affair and features a large 
number of variations for the dancers. 
It was very well performed, with Mr. 
Van Damme and Julianne Kemp giv- 
ing truly distinctive exhibitions of 
talent. 

The other ballet given a premiere 
was “The Last Corrida”, in which Mr. 
Van Damme appeared alone depicting 
in dance and pantomime the prepara- 
tions of a Spanish bullfighter for his 
last fight and his encounter with a 
bull in the arena ending in his death. 
The dancer gave a distinguished and 
graphic performance. 


War-and-Peace Theme 


Repeated was “The Black Table”, 
dealing with the theme of war and 
peace, a very striking piece of dance 
theatre. 

Sets and costumes for all the bal- 
lets were designed by H. Patrick Daw- 
son. They were all colorful and in 
good taste, adding substantially to 
the pleasure of the spectator. 

The largest audience to attend a 
concert of the Charleston Symphony 
this season turned out on Feb. | 
when George Riabikoff, young pianist, 
was presented as guest soloist at the 
Municipal Auditorium. Mr. Riabi- 
koff, who made his first public ap- 
pearance in Russia at the age of four 
and who comes from a musical family 
related to Tchaikovsky and Rachman- 
inoff, played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo No. 2, in G major, and the 
Mozart Concerto No. 28, in D major. 
The pianist’s performance in the 
Tchaikovsky was very satisfactory as 
it ranged from warm lyricism to bril- 
liant pyrotechnics. However, he took 
the Mozart at much too slow a tempo, 
with the result that the music lacked 
sparkle and vitality. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to four short works by Amer- 
ican composers. Presented by Geof- 
frey Hobday, the conductor, and the 
orchestra were Adagio for Strings 
by Samuel Barber, “Vignettes” by 
Theron Kirk, “Evening by the Sea” 
by Granville English, and “Jubila- 









tion Overture” by Robert Ward. Each 
received a very commendable per- 
formance as well as interpretation. 
Outstanding was the impressionistic 
“Evening by the Sea”. 

Bayard F. Ennis 


Stokowski, Harrison 
Guests in Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y.—Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducted the Rochester Philhar- 
monic in a guest appearance with the 
orchestra in January. The event 
proved to be the outstanding concert 
of the season from both a musical 
viewpoint and the intensity of general 
fervor engendered. “The Mysterious 
Mountain”, by Alan Hovhaness (who 
was present), was played, and the only 
other work was the Shostakovich 
Symphony No. 11, a noisy baggage if 
not too valuable a piece. 

Another moving concert was the 
one led by Theodore Hollenbach with 
the Rochester Oratorio Society, of 
which he is director. On Jan. 22 By- 
ron Janis was soloist under Guy 
Fraser Harrison, now conductor of 
the Oklahoma City Symphony. Mr. 
Janis played the Schumann Piano 
Concerto satisfactorily. Another 
notable conductor here as guest was 
Pierre Monteux. 

The National Ballet of Canada 
stopped over one night and again dis- 
closed many memorable _ talents. 
Marian Anderson sang, also at the 
Eastman Theatre, where all of above 
events took place, and naturally 
packed the house. 

Kilbourn Hall has been the scene 
of many chamber-music concerts, fea- 
turing the Eastman String Quartet 
in its series. Howard Hanson has led 
his Eastman-Rochester Symphony in 
concerto programs, which grants to 
advanced students of the Eastman 
School of Music a chance to play in 
public and with a good orchestra. 
The school’s Symphonic Band, the 
various Symphony Orchestras organ- 
ized at the Eastman School, and other 
groups, like the wind ensemble, have 
been heard. -~Ray Diamond 


Musicians Retirement 
Home Burns Mortgage 


Miami.—The Musicians Club of 
America, founded by Bertha Foster, 
which provides a retirement home for 
musicians who have reached their 
golden years, observed its 20th an- 
niversary on Feb. 10 with a garden 
party and mortgage- burning ceremony 
at its national headquarters in Coral 
Gables. The guest of honor was the 
82-year-old composer-pianist Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. —A. T. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


New York Recitals 


(Continued from page 32) 


Maurice Gendron... . Cellist 
Philippe Entremont . . Pianist 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Feb. 27.— 
Two extremely gifted French musi- 
cians made their chamber-music de- 
but at this recital, the third in a series 
of five sponsored by Concert Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

With the exception of the Debussy 
Sonata, which is not too familiar, the 
program was made up of standard 
fare: Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, 
Schubert’s “Arpeggione” Sonata, and 
the great F major Sonata of Brahms. 

The opening Beethoven was excep- 
tionally well played. Balances be- 
tween cello and piano were well made. 
Mr. Gendron has a fine singing tone, 
and Mr. Entremont is an ideal duo 
partner. The piano is never second- 
ary, yet it does not dominate the 
music. 

Perhaps the Brahms was the most 
rewarding performance of the evening. 
Both men made the most of its vir- 
tuoso possibilities. A large audience 
was enthusiastic. —W. L. 


Other Recitals 


Ethel Drehmann, soprano, made 
her New York debut on Feb. | at 
Town Hall, accompanied by Brooks 
Smith. She used her attractive voice 
well, except for a few shrill top notes. 

Nathan Mishory, pianist, made his 
New York debut in Carnegie Recital 
Hall on Feb. 7. The Israeli pianist 
was at his best in contemporary 
works by Schoenberg and Paul Ben- 
Haim, but there were a number of 
finger faults in sonatas by Schubert 
and Beethoven. 

Maria Petrova, soprano, made her 
New York debut on Feb. 26 at Car- 
negie Recital Hall. Of Russian origin, 
although an American, Miss Petrova 
brought much enthusiasm to her 
group of Russian songs, but her voice 
was not evenly produced. She gave 
the first performances of four songs 
by George Antheil. Carroll Hollister 
was the accompanist. 


Sell-Out House Greets 


Cliburn in Atlanta 


Atlanta.—Van Cliburn, pianist and 
purveyer of international and national 
good will, made his debut in Atlanta 
before a sell-out audience of 5,500 at 


James A. Bourdier—Opelousas Daily World 
Ruth Slenezynska during a recent visit to Opelousas, 
La., for a concert of the Civic Music Series was hon- 
ored with a Ruth Slenezynska Day. She is seen re- 
ceiving the city’s key from Mayor Percy Ledoux 
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Maurice Gendron (left) and Phi- 
lippe Entremont 


the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium. 
Performing with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, directed by Henry Sopkin, 
Mr. Cliburn played the Tchaikovsky 
First Concerto which has become a 
trademark with him. Under his sen- 
sitive, beautifully disciplined interpre- 
tation, the second movement of the 
concerto became a highlight of the 
evening. 

Mr. Sopkin and the orchestra won 
special plaudits for their showing in 
the Overture to “Rienzi”, by Wagner, 
and Bizet’s Symphony in C major. 

The Cliburn concert on Jan. 13 
followed by three days a twin con- 
cert program featuring the symphony 
and French pianist Philippe Entre- 
mont. Young Entremont, brilliant in 
style and execution, played Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto in A minor and Rach- 
maninoff’s Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini. 

A concert by the Kroll String 
Quartet rounded out the month’s mu- 
sical fare, on Jan. 27. The polished, 
beautifully integrated chamber en- 
semble performed before a sizable 
audience, including many musicians, 
at the auditorium of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club. The Atlanta Music 
Club Membership series sponsored 
the concert. —Katherine Skogstad 


Syracuse Chorale 
Gives Bloch Work 


Syracuse, N. Y.—On Jan. 24, the | 
Syracuse Chorale with the Krasner 
Ensemble joined with Temple Adath 
Yeshurun in the celebration of Na- 
tional Jewish Music Month. This gala | 
concert was their | 
first concert of the 
current season. 
They presented for 
the first time in 
Syracuse “A Psalm 
of David” by Nor- 
man Dello Joio and 
Ernest Bloch’s “Sa- 
cred Service” (“Av- 
odath Hakodesh”) 
with Cantor Har- 
old Lerner, soloist, 
of Temple Adath 
Yeshurun. Guest 
conductor for this 
concert was Helen 
Hosmer, director 
of the Crane De- 
partment of Music, 
State University 
Teachers College, 
at Potsdam, N. Y. 
Louis Krasner was 
concertmaster of 
the orchestra of 
selected musicians 
of Syracuse. 

Bloch’s work 
was performed ac- 
cording to Jewish 
Ritual in the Tem- 


ple proper, with the Holy Ark 
opened and closed during the per- 
formance of the Sacred Service. Rabbi 
Irwin I. Hyman, of the Temple, pre- 
sented a sermon in honor of Jewish 
Music Month and an introduction to 
the work of Boch. —Harris Pine 


Winnipeg Symphony 
Has Banner Year 


Winnipeg.—The Winnipeg Sym- 
phony, currently in its 11th year, is 
having one of the most active sea- 
sons in its history. Under its new 
musical director, Victor Feldbrill, the 
orchestra represents one of the major 
promoters of contemporary Canadian 
music. Canadian composers whose 
works are being presented include 
John Weinzweig, Harry Freedman, 
Pierre Mercure, Murray Adaskin, and 
Godfrey Ridout. 

With the temperature at 32 degrees 
below zero on Feb. 5, 2,600 people 
turned out for a concert at which 
Byron Janis was soloist. This was 


the largest audience to assemble for 
a guest artist in the orchestra's his- 
tory. Sir John Barbirolli was guest 
conductor on Dec. 4, also drawing a 
record attendance at that time. 


Carleton Sprague Smith 
Leaves Library Post 


Carleton Sprague Smith resigned as 
chief of the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library on Feb. 28 
to become director of the Brazilian 
Institute of New York University. He 
will remain music consultant to the 
chief of the reference department of 
the library. In addition to this, he is 
engaged with plans for the library- 
museum for the proposed Lincoin 
Center in New York ~The Smith 
had held his post since 4 ok 

He has tw succeeded by Philip 
L. Miller, who has been associated 
with the Music Division since 1927. 
He has supervised the development of 
the library’s 70,000-disk record ar- 
chive since its inception 20 years ago. 
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Teacher of Singing 
and Interpretation 


“One eof the greatest interpreters of 
eur time.” Oscar Thompson 











HERBERT JANSSEN 


Hetel Ansonia, 2109 B'way., New York TR 3-4680 


Voice and Interpretotion 
For 15 years formerly leading bart 
tone Metropolitan Opera Assoc. 
“Janssen's mastery of singing is 
superb’ Olin Downes. 








SARAH PECK MORE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


NATS-NYSTA 
Studios: 


26 Sutton Piace So., 
EL 5-6725 

35 North Beacon St 
Hartford, Conn. (Wed. & Thur.) 


N.Y.C. 22 








Wim. Pierce Herman 
ROBERTA PETERS, Ay eae MUNSEL, DOLORES WiL50n, ELAINE MALBIN 


"9 


last 94th St., M. Y. 28 


Teacher of 


ATwater 9-673 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“Teacher of Singers” * Voice Technic 
Coaching in Opera—Concert—Oratorio 
Hotel Ansonia, Bway & 7ird St. NY 23 

SU 7-1514 end SU 7-3300 


JUNE BURGESS 


_ All phases of Vocal Instruction 
Fac. Amer. Acad. of Dram. Arts—nysta 
344 W. Tland St., NYC EN 2-9115 


JEANNE DEEB 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Voice Fac.: Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
188 Lincoln Pi., Bkiyn 17 ST 9-0805 


MARIO FIORELLA 


Voice Production 
Formerly Chicago Civie Opera 
853 7th Ave., NYC Pi 7-2822 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING © N.A.T.S. 
2 Oreherd vowy., cone Piains, WN. Y. 


H 9-32 
872 Cernegie Hall, N.Y.C. 19—Thursdeys 


CLAIRE GELDA 


Voice Production and Coaching 




















17 W. 73rd St., NYC TR 7-8137 
GERALD GERBER 
Teacher of Voice 
N.Y.S.T.A. 
158 Riverside Drive, NYC TR 7-4859 


MARJORIE GORDON 


Vocal Faculty Duquesne Univ., Pitts. 
6533 Ocizell Pi. Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 


MARINKA GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
333 Centrei Pork W., NYC 





AC 2-7573 


DORIS HAVENS 


Concert Coloratura Soprano 
“Waterman's European Festivals” 
Ulive Carr, Pianist-Teacher 
1405 Steieway Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 


LOLA HAYES 
leacher of Singing 


1200 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. TR 6-2929 


FREDERICK HAYWOOD 


leacher of Singing 
Author of “Universal Song” 
4ie Se. Sealine St. Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


CECILE JACOBSON 


Vuwe Production 


NYSTA-NATS 
143 Cersegie Hell, NYC 19 














CO 5-3415 


ROBERT KINANDER 
Voice 

Member s.acte. and 
180 West 58th St., NYC 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


leavher of 
MAL MUBLCAN & WM. WAK IkLD 
Restmen Sch. of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


JULIA LAURENCE 
“A Good Singing Teacher 
is Worth 1,000 Kegrets” 
160 W. 73 St., NYC SC 4-0492 or TR 7-6700 


Lydia LINDGREN-QUERZE 


formerly of Chicago Opera Co. 
Vevelops greater tone beauty, 
more power, and wider range. 

653 7tm Ave., NY (Apt. 11C) Ci 6-5779 


MARJORIE MITTON 


Soprano— Teacher—Concert—Opera 


Special Classes in English Diction 
7 West 946% St., NYC + UN 5-4739 « NYSTA 


FLORENCE MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
N.A.T.8. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
Central Ave., Hortsdale, N. Y. 





N.Y¥.S.T.A. 
Ci 7-6373 
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The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association presented its 1959 Young 
Artists Concert Winners in Carl Fisch- 


er Concert Hall on Feb. 17. They 
were Jeanette Scovotti, soprano, pupil 
of Margit Schey-Kux; Chieko Sakata, 
mezzo-contralto, pupi! of Edith Piper; 
and Shirley Abramson, soprano, pupil 
of Lola Urbach. On tour and unable 
to appear in the program was the 
fourth winner, Robert Richards, tenor, 
pupil of Edgar Schofield 


The Mannes College of Music pre- 
sented an all-Mozart program on Feb 
25 and 27. The program included the 
presentation of “The Impresario”, un- 
der the direction of Carl Bamberger. 
and a performance of the Violin Con- 
certo in D major, played by Sanford 
Allen. A series of Baroque music pro- 
grams, for viola da gamba, presented 
by Eva Heinitz, is being given at the 
College on March 5, 12, and 20 


Baltimore.—David S. Cooper, chief 
of the music branch of the United 
States Information Agency, has been 
named Dean of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. The new Dean 
will assume his post officially for the 
school’s fall term. Elemer Nagy, head 
of the school’s opera department, will 


produce Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” 
on May 18 and 19 
Philadelphia.—The second concert 
by members of the faculty of the 
Philade!ph'a Conservatory of Music 


was held on Feb. 4. The program 
which included works by Classic, Ro 


nantic, and contemporary comrosers 


featured performances by William 
Bless, Lilburn Duniav, Claire Polin 
Jon Carlin, Natalie Hinderas, Doro 
thea Persichetti, Elsa Hilger, and 
Stella Conway 

Blue Hill, Ma‘ne The Summer 


schoo) for String and Ensemb'e Music 
will be held here under the direction 
of Marianne Kneisel from July 6 to 
Aug. 29 The faculty will includ: 
Joseph Fuchs, Louis Persinger, Artur 
Balsam, Marianne’ Kne'sel Luig 
Silva, Walter Trampler, and Rcbert 
Gerle 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The Sum 
mer Music Festival and School of the 
Colorado College will be held from 
‘une 15 to Aug. 17. New members of 
the faculty will include Mildred Millet 
ontralto; Giorgio Ciomopi, violinist 
ind George Bekefi, cellist. Walter 
Eisenberg has been appointed to di 
rect the Chamber Orchestra, and 
Howard C. Smith will be in charge of 
the Summer Festival Chorus \ 
mited number of half-tuition schola 
hips to string students will be ava)! 
able 


Recent a>rearances of 
dents from the San Francisco stud os 


voice stu 


cf Juia Beo’etto Monroe include 
Denna Peterson centra'to (soloist 
with the San Francisco Bach Choir 
and Oakland Sym~hony) Carol 


Denyer, soprano (at the Post Chanel 
Pres dio of San Francisco); and Diane 
Trethowan, sovrano (soloist with the 
E! Dorado County Chorus). From che 
Sacramento stud os: Dolores Chulick 
oprano; Janis Martin, mezzo-soprano 
and Sherwoed Silva, tenor 

with the Sacramento State 
Chorus and Symphonic Band) 


(soloists 
( ollege 


Sorinegva'e, Maine The ninth se 
son of the Berkley Summer Mus 
School, under the d rection of Haro! 
and Maricn Berk!ey, will be he!d fror 
July 6 to Aug. 15 at the Nassc 


College. The faculty will include Bela 
Urban, Eva Kovach, Dorothy Fidlar, 
Andrew Lolya, Saul Kurtz, Jane Carl- 
son, and Willfred Fidlar. 


Bloomington, Ind.—The IIth an- 
nual performance of Wagner's “Parsi- 
fal” will be given by the Indiana 
University Music School on March 
22. The opera, which will be given 
in English, will be conducted by Wolf- 
gang Vacano and staged by Ross 
Allen 


The New York College of Music 
will offer a six-week summer session 
from June 22 to July 31. Special 
classes to be offered include interpre- 
tation and repertoire for singers and 
accompanists, and a choral workshop. 
The session will be under the direc- 
tion of Leslie Hodgson 


Reri Grist, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Clare Gelda, will be soloist 
in Alan Hovhaness’ “Easter Cantata” 
to be presented on Easter Sunday 
March 29 at 1:30 p.m. over NBC-TV 
Miss Grist has been engaged to sing 
leading roles with the Santa Fe Opera 
this season 


Angeles The [ith annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music, held 
here by the University of Southern 
California during March, under the 
direction of Halsey Stevens, features 
orchestra and chamber-music con- 
certs. Composers represented on the 
programs include Alban Berg, Arthur 
Honegger, Darius Milhaud, Lukas 
and Ernest Kanitz. A full pro- 
duction of “Falstaff’ in English will 
be presented by the University’s Opera 
Theatre on April 18, 25, and 26. The 
work will be staged and conducted by 
Walter Ducloux 


Los 


Foss, 


Pittsburgh [he opera workshop 
of the Carneg’e Institute of Tech- 
nology plans to stage exerpts from 
well-known works in the near future 
The workshop, under the direction of 
Kark Kritz, is sponsored by the Music 
Derartment of the College of Fine 
Arts 


Chautauqua, N. Y Plans have 
been completed for the inauguration 
of the Chautauqua Choral Workshop 
of the School of Music of Syracuse 
University under the direction of 
Paul J. Christiansen. The workshoo 
will be held from July 6 to Aug. 16, 
and work closely with Chautauqua’: 


School of Music, headed by Julius 
Huchn 
Boston.—The newly formed Great- 


er Boston Youth Symphony, co-ordi- 
nated by the Boston Unversity Arts 
Center at the University’s School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, will have its 
formal Boston debut on May 10 in 
Jordan Hall. The orchestra, consist- 
ing of 85 instrumentalists from 28 
public and parochial schools, will be 
under the direction of Marvin Rabin. 
On Jan. 22, the Boston University 
Choral Art Society started a 14-day 
tour during which it gave 13 perform- 
in seven states. The tour was 
conducted by Allen C. Lannom. 


ances 


Chicago Rudolph Ganz and 
Esther LaBerge, professors at the 
Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University, presented a program of 
contemporary Swiss music on March 
4 at the Rudolph Ganz Recital Hall 
of the University. Highlighting the 
program were two series of songs, 
written by Mr. Ganz and Ernest An- 
sermet 





MARQUESA de PORCELLI 
VOICE SPECIALIST-CONSULTANT 
Former lst Asst. to Prof. E. 


Herbert-Caesari, teacher of Gigli 
1203 Carn. Hall, NYC NE 8-8221/JU 6-6270 


CATARINA PORTA 


TEACHER OF BEL CANTO 
(Italian style of singing) 


54 Westmount St. (4-2187) 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


VERNE REIDER 
TEACHER OF STARS ¢* VOICE-COACHING 
For Greater Artistry 
ask about “VOC A PAN”* 
162 W. 54 St., NYC 19 “Pat. I’end Cl 7-0516 


RUTH SHAFFNER 
soprano—Teacher of Singing 
145 East 39th St., NYC Tel LE 2-1800 


MADAME SOLANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION 
171 W. 71 St. (2A) NYC 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice—Program Building 
Teacher of Daniza Illitsch, Inge Manski 


(form. Met. Op) and other artists. 
164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


BRIER STOLLER (Lily Page: 
HEAD OF VOICE DEPARTMENTS 
Pittsfield Community Music School 
Miss Hall’s Schoo] * PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


DOLF SWING nats + Nysts 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT AND COACHING 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music * 


Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
15 W. 67th St., NY 23 TR 7-5889 


NUTA THORNER 


Teacher of Voice and Diction 
152 W. 57 St., NYC co 5-8909 


LIL! WEXBERG 

TEACHER OF SINGING * Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 

Studio: 58 E. 86 St. NY 28 BU 8-779) 


PAUL DOKTOR 
VIOLIST 
Fac. Mannes College * Summer Fac. 
Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs 
71 W. Tist Sta, NVC SU 7-648 


EDITH EISLER Violin 
& Chamber Music—Flesch-Rostal Meth. 


Faculty: Turtle Bay, Bronx House, 
Horace Mann, Mt. Kisco Music School 
300 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 3-1233 


BENAR HEIFETZ 
CELLIST 
Ne Bece Suis bri” Gs, eck. Li MU 7-3366 
THRUSTON JOHNSON 
Violinist 
110 West 94th St. New York, N. Y. 
ALFRED TROEMEL 


Violinist-Teacher 
Fac. Manhattan School of Music 














LY 5-3115 



































336 E. 71 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
ELENA VALDI 

Guitar—Artist Teacher 
New York: 1202 Cornegie Hall CO 5-4725 


Queens: Hi 1-0354 


ET 


LOIS WANN 

Oboist—Teacher 
Fac. :Juill..N.Y.Coll.,.Bx.House,Mannes 
77 Kensinaton Rd., Bronxville DE 7-1180 


EMERICH MEMORY 


Training Course for Professionals 
315 W. 57th St., NYC co 5-0838 

















MUSICAL A‘ATRICA 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist-Teacher 
336 Centre! Pork West, NY 25 


CARLOS BUHLER 
Pianist and Teacher 


Former Ist Asst. to Matthay 
534 Madison Ave., NYC EL 5-6369 


GLADYS MAYO 


Piano and Allied Subjects 
$50 Riverside Drive, NYC MO 2-6114 


KATHRINE PARKER 
Pianist and Teacher 
Juilliard School of Music 
Preparatory Division 
185 Cloremont Ave., NYC UN 4-6020 


JAMES PITTMAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
160 W. 73rd ©?., N.Y¥.C., TR3-0105 or TR 7-6700 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 


Exponent of MatrHay Principles 
320 W. Séth St., N. Y. 24 EN 2-7586 


SARA SOKOLSKY-FREID 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
On wevo aM-FM Thurs. 8:45 pm 
315 W. &7t St., NYC Cl 7-7235 


LUISA STOJOWSKA 
(Mme. Sigismond Stojowski) 


Pianist-Teacher 
16 E. 96 St., NYC 28 





Ri 9-4922 























SA 2-6966 


Coach-Accompanist 


WALTER HATCHEK 


Coach-Accompanist of Eugene Conley, 
Iger Gorin. Dolores Wilson 
Phones: Studio—CO 5-8909 Home: Li 4-1815 


MR. BYRL NEFF 


Coach-Accompanist 
675 West End Ave., NYC Ri 9-7269 


ANNE MARIE RANDAL 
OF PARIS 
Concert Repertoire featuring the French 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 
JAMES SHOMATE 
COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
116 E. 57th St., NYC 


MAX WALMER 
Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St., NYC 


ALICE WIGHTMAN 
Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, NYC 

















PL 3-8191 





JU 2-6121 





LO 5-243) 


SCHOOLS 


BERKLEY Summer Music School 


at Nasson College, Springvale, Maine. 
Strings, Flute, Piano. Individual Les- 
sons. Chamber Music, Art. 

For brochure: Secy. 315 W. 98th St.,N.Y.C. 


CORNELL OF IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
Part Becxuenm. Ph.D.. Director 
Home of oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississ 

Mount Vernon, 











ppi River 
lowa 


DALCROZE School of Music 
Only authorized Dalcroze teachers’ 


training school in the Americas. 
161 E. 73rd St., NYC 21 TR 9-0316 
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B- ulder, Cclo.—Joseph Szigeti and 
the Juilliard String Quartet will give 
lectures, concerts, and lecture-recitals 
during the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Their appear- 
ances will be part of the 12th annual 
Creative Arts Festival. 

The University has announced a 
new scholarship program for actor- 
singers during the 1959 summer ses- 
sion. Selection will be based on ap- 
plications, tap2 recordings, and pro- 
fessional recommendations. 


Oberlin, Ohio.—The Oberlin Col- 
lege Choir will tour six eastern states 
and present 11 concerts during the 
college’s spring vacation between 
March 21 and 31. The choir is di- 
rected by Robert Fountain. 


Rochester, N. Y. — The Eastman 
School of Music has announced the 
offer of a $1,000 violin scholarship to 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The award, renewable an- 
nually for three successive years, is 
offered to student members of the fed- 
eration of 16 years and over. 


Chicago. The Eighth Annual 
Piano Music Conference of the Chi- 
cago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University will take place at the Ru- 
dolph Ganz Recital Hall on March 
30 and 31. Lecturers will include 
Rudolph Ganz, France Clark, Maurice 
Dumesnil, Saul Dorfman, and Mollie 
Margolies. 


Sewanee, Tenn.—The third season 
of the Sewanee Summer Music Center 
will be held from June 21 to July 26. 
The orchestral training center, spon- 
sored by the University of the South, 
will be directed by its founder, Julius 
Hegyi. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Carlos Chavez 
gave the first spring-series lecture of 
the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 
Harvard University on Feb. 17. Mr. 
Chavez spoke on the topic “Repetition 
in Music”. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Yale Uni- 
versity Concert Band will make a 
tour of Europe this coming summer. 
The tour, which will open on June 
9, will take the band to England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France. 


Baton Rouge, La.—The Louisiana 
State University Theatre presented 
Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” on Feb. 12, 14, 16, and 18. The 
work was conducted by Peter Paul 


Fuchs. 


Hilversum, Netherlands The an- 
nual conductors’ course, sponsored by 
the Netherlands Radio Union, will 
be held here from June 22 to July 24 
Entrance examinations for the course, 
which will be under the direction of 
Willem van Otterloo and Franco Fer- 
rara, are scheduled for June 17, 18, 
and 19. Further information may be 
obtained from the Music Department 
of the Netherland Radio Union, Post 
bus 150, Hilversum 


Salzburg.—Fritz Kramer, Viennese 
pianist, lecturer and coach, who has 
been in the United States for the past 
ten years, has been appointed faculty 
member at the International Summer 
Academy of the Mozarteum in Salz- 
burg. Mr. Kramer will be in charge 
of classes in score reading, coaching 
and ensembles, and will 
also appear In a series of lectures in 
English, Spanish, German, and 
French 


of soloists 


Austin, Tex.—Jenn‘e Toure] con- 
ducted a master class in vocal inter- 
pretation at the University of Texas 
during the last week of February and 
the first week of March. She also at- 
tended sessions of the University’s 
opera workshop as a guest consultant 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — Joseph E. 
Maddy, professor of music at the 
University of Michigan and president 
of the National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, received the American Educa- 


tion Award at the 1959 American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
convention in Atlantic City on Feb. 


Calvin Dash, baritone, was ad- 
judged Singer of the Year, and Sylvia 
Friederich, mezzo-soprano, won the 
s.udent singing contest of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of 
Singing. Both are pupils of Julius 
Huehn, member of the Eastman 


School faculty. 
Novel ‘Techniques Enrich 


Hartt Staging of Handel Work 


Hartford Times Photo—Morton J 


Boardman 


A scene from the Hartt Opera-Theater Guild’s production of Handel's 
“Deidamia”, The scenic designs utilize Elemer Nagy’s new system of 


“multiprojection” 


Hartford, Conn The Hartt Opera- 
Theater Guild madez a sumptuous and 
charming contribution to the observ- 
ance of the Handel bicentennial with 
what was believed to be the jirst 
American performances of his last 
opera, “Deidamia”, at Talcott Audi- 
tor1um on Feb. 25, 27 and 28. 

Under the musical direction of 
Moshe Paranov and staged and de 
signed by Elemer Nagy, the work was 
produced by the opera department of 
the Hartt College of Music by alter 
nating casts of young singers, most 
of whom are students at the college 
The English text was that of Edward 
J. Dent, obtained through the co 
operation of the Handel Opera So- 
ciety of Great Britain. 


“Deidamia” was a popular 17th 
century opera subject, here rendered 
as a comic opera by Handel's libret 
tist, Paolo Rolli, dealing with Ulysses’ 
quest for Achilles, who is hiding in 
the court of Lycomedes disguised as 
a girl. Amorous adventures and the 
uncovering of Achilles’ true identity 
provided Handel with many oppor 
tunities for rollicking humor and a 
string of delightful melodies in his 
best florid Italian style. It makes a 
capital stage-piece even today (with 
some obviously necessary cuts in ihe 
da capo arias), and it was done with 
rare verve and style by the young 
Hartt company, several of whom ex 
hibited voices of impressive natural 
beauty and more than a promise of 
fine things to come 

Outstanding among them were 
Georgette Crochiere (Deidamia), Eliza 
beth Humes (Nerea), Margaret Schelin 
(Achilles), Charles May (Ulysses), An 
drew Dirga (Lycomedes), Richard 
Price (Phoenix), and James Dowaliby 
(Nestor). The chorus and orchestra 
under Moshe Paranov, performed with 
professional precision, and the cructal 
support of the harpsichord was un 
fai’ naly supplied by Irene Kahn 


Of particular interest were tne 
scenic designs provided by Elemer 
Nagy utilizing his new system of 
“multiprojection” in which 14 differ 
ent lamp-houses throw hand-pa nted 
slides upon movable panels of fiber- 
glass from behind. It is a flexible and 
economical method of stage decora 
tion which lends itself to infinite 
variety and play of imagination. To- 
gether with Mr. Nagy’s tasteful cos 
tumes, these effects produced mount 
ings of a richness and ingenuity 
scarcely to be anticipated on a small 
stage in a small high school audi 
torium 

One can only regret that the pro 
duction of “Deidamia” could not be 
brought to New York as part of the 
city’s extensive Handel Festival now 
in progress Ronald Eyer 
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CORNWALL 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
853 - 7th Ave. (11A) 
New York 19 Ci 5-4504 














CARABO-CONE 
author “PLYGROUND MUSIC” 


FINGERBOARD EARTRAINING o-author 
HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC 
(Harper Bros. $3.50) Teachers’ Seminars 
(Carnegie Hall) Parent-child Workshops, Lec 

ture Demonstrations 


Free brochure, Box 356 Scarsdale, N. Y 


GLADYS STEVENSON 


Pianist 
Concert — Radio — Televisicn 
Private instruction—Modern Shortcuts 
to technical mastery—interpretation— 
Repertoire. 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 W. 73 St., N.¥.C. TR 7-6700 














Letters to 


“Code of Ethics” 


To the Editor 

In your issue of Jan. |, you printed 
a “Code of Ethics for the Professional 
Concert Field” adopted and promul- 


gated by the National Association of 
f 


Concert Managers. Again in your 
February issue the “Code” was run as 
an advertisement. While the Code 


itself acknowledges that in the concert 
field “responsibility is shared by 
others, principally by the artist or at- 
traction and by the agency which 
negotiates the booking agreement”, 
the Code was promulgated unilaterally 
by the Concert Managers Association 
without consultation with the “others” 
referred to. 

If the Code were indeed merely a 
code of ethics, such a procedure might 
be justified. However, the Code in 
question includes under the guise of 
ethical standards, provisions for con- 
tract terms with artists and their man- 
agers, thus constituting an attempt to 
settle in advance certain provisions 
favorable to the Concert Managers 
without reference to the desires or re- 
quirements of the other parties to such 
contracts 


Samples of such provisions include 
terms with respect to the supplying of 
pianos and terms with respect to the 
‘principle of refusal and season ex- 
clusivity”. This latter “principle” in- 
volves a question of legal validity, 
regardless of what the parties them 
selves might wish to agree on 

Since many of the members of the 
Concert Managers Association are old 
customers and friends of ours, it 
would have been easy for them to ap 
proach us in an effort to prepare a 
Code which truly represented the en 
tire Concert Field. If that had been 
done, the concert managers might well 
have realized their “hope . that 
artists and booking managers alike 
will look upon the Code of Ethics 
in the same public serving spirit in 
which it. was written and adopted.” 

As matters stand, and not having 
been consulted with respect to the so 
called Code, we as always, being fidu- 
ciaries for the artists whom we rep- 
resent, are and will continue to be ob- 
ligated to negotiate the terms of their 
contracts in their interests. 

F. C. Schang, President 

Columbia Artists Management, Inc 

New York, N. Y 


Bonheur and St. Quentin 
To the Editor 

I wish to express an appeal to all 
your readers who may be able to lend 
or give photographs, mss., documents, 
or any information on the two late 
composers of music: “Theo Bonheur”, 
alias Charles Arthur Rawlings, and 
“Edward St. Quentin”, alias Alfred 
William Rawlings. I would be very 
grateful for any “tit bit” of informa- 


won F. H. Vauvelle-Wright 
(Grandson of “Theo Bonheur’) 
2, Old Farleigh Rd., Selsdon, 
South Croydon, Surrey, England 


Opera Tempest 
To the Editor 


I should like to thank you for your 
friendly handling of our operatic tem- 
pest (in a teapot). The general feel- 
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ing now seems to be that our “calm” 
reaction has been recognized, and we 
hope that our sincere efforts for the 
success of the new season will not be 
disturbed any more. 

It may interest you to hear that 
there was no ten-to-one vote against 
“Medea” in the questionnaire. An- 
swers received actually indicated that 
“Medea” gained about one-half the 
number of votes which were cast for 
re-hearing of our new productions. 
On the whole, the discussion was 
based on whether or not “Medea” 
was a proper choice for Opening 


Nigh Kurt Herbert Adler 
San Francisco Opera Association 


Portland Group Has 
35th Birthday 


Portland, Ore. — The Portland 
Junior Symphony, under the direction 
of Jacob Avshalomov, celebrated both 
the Oregon Centennial and its own 
35th birthday on Feb. 21 by honoring 
the alumni of the orchestra and in- 
viting them as special guests to a re- 
ception following the concert. Fea- 


tured work of the concert was Carl 
Nielsen’s Symphony No. 3, which had 
its local premiere. 


Composers To Work 
In High Schools 


Howard Hanson, president of the 
National Music Council, has an- 
nounced a program whish is designed 
to place 25 composers in secondary 
public school systems throughout the 
United States during the next three 
years. The program has been made 
possible through an appropriation of 
$200,000 by the Ford Foundation. 

A national committee under the 
chairmanship of Norman Dello Joio 
has been formed to aid in the selection 
of composers and the choice of school 
systems. The committee for the 
selection of composers consists of 
Oliver Daniel, Vittorio Giannini, 
Howard Hanson, Thor Johnson, Peter 
Mennin, and Douglas Moore. Mem- 
bers for the choice of school systems 
are Jacob Avshalomov, Wiley House- 
wright, George Howerton, Vanett 
Lawler, Robert Marvel, James Neil- 
son, and Ralph Rush. 

Gid Waldrop will serve as field rep- 
resentative, exploring school systems 
most likely to use composers to best 
advantage. He and Edwin Hughes, 
executive secretary of the National 
Music Council, are ex officio members 
of the committee. 
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Bela Bartok (left) and Storm Bull, Chicago pianist, discuss the composer's 
Second Piano Concerto, which was given its initial performance in America 
by the Chicago Symphony, under Frederick Stock, and Mr. Bull in Chicago 


on March 2, 1939 


Declaring himself to be in good 
health, although he is in his 79th year, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski arrives in New 
York on the Ile de France on Feb. 
21, preparing to play 22 concerts from 
coast to coast during the next four 
months. This is the veteran Polish pi- 
anist’s 20th tour of this country 
Parrying political questions, he re- 
marked: “I am not in a political mood 
these days.” He said that he had 
“hope” for peace in Europe. Asked 
about modern composers, he replied: 
“Debussy is modern enough for me.” 


. . >. 
Massenet’s “Thais”. after an ab- 
sence from the repertory for | ears, 


returns to the Metropolitan's stage on 
Feb. 10. Helen Jepson sings the 
role. John Charles Thomas s 


Athanael, and Armand Tokatyan ap- 
pears as Nicias 
i . . 

Nadia Boulanger makes her debut 
as guest conductor in a concert for the 
benefit of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony League on Feb. 11. 
Among other works, she conducts the 
first American performance of Fran- 
caix’s Piano Concerto with the com- 
poser as soloist. In addition to ap- 
pearing as conductor, she plays the 
organ part in a work of her sister 
and is piano soloist with Mr. Francaix 
and John Barbirolli conducting in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto for Two Pianos in E 
flat. 


Guiomar Novaes has been made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by 
the French government. 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan- 
ta Journal. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, Cleve- 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 


Bellows, 


DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 16882 
Robson. 

HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 

KANSAS CITY: Blanche Lederman, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 
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Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 


AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 


Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E 
3, Victoria. 
AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 1. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
d’Arlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
BNGLAND: Harold’ Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 
FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher- 
noiz, Paris 16. 
GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 


Rue 


ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 


cenzo 8, Milan. 
William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 

MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van _ Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, 
vagen, Lidingo 1, Stockholm. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj- 
ska 13, Zagreb. 
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OBITUARIES 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 

George Antheil, 58, American Com- 
poser, died in his home in New York 
City on Feb. 12. 

A native of Trenton, N. J., Mr. 
Antheil, whose “Ballet Mécanique” 
(1925) created a sensation here and 
abroad, started piano lessons at the 
age of six, and later studied composi- 
tion with Constantin von Sternberg 
and Ernest Bloch. In 1922, after he 
had toured extensively in Europe as a 
pianist, his first symphony was given 
its premiere by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. 

Later he went to 
Paris and devoted 
himself entirely to 
composing. He 
wrote chamber mu- 
sic, a ballet, and 
two operas. Several ' 
years after his re- 
turn to the United 
States, he began to 
write film scores, 
and in 1936 be- 
came a composer 
for the Paramount 
and Columbia stu- 
dios. His film 
pape ig Bn George Antheil 
Scoundrel”, “Once in a Blue Moon”, 
the original production of “The Buc- 
caneer”. His latest film score was for 
“The Pride and the Passion”. 

He also wrote the music for the 
ballet “The Capital of the World”, 
which was performed by the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theatre in 1953. He com- 
posed for various television shows, in- 
cluding “Twentieth Century”, and 
composed the music for “Happy 
Journey”, in which Alfred Drake is 
to appear next season. 

Mr. Antheil wrote an autobiog- 
raphy, “Bad Boy of Music”, and a 
book on police activities, “Every Man 
His Own Detective”. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Miss Boski Markus, who is a 
niece of the Austrian writer Arthur 
Schnitzler, and a son, Peter. 


ERNEST MAUNEY 
Ernest J. Mauney, who, with his 
twin brother Miles had formed a well- 
known duo-piano team, died on Jan. 
28 of leukemia at Memorial Hospital 
in New York City. He was 34. 
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Bach, Brahms, Mozart, Schumann, 
Debussy, Liszt, Tchaikovsky, Chopin, only 
$4.00 each, 3 for $10.00. Genuine works 
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trait artists. These are not quick sketches 
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charcoal effects on 10"x!3" imported art 
paper. Name your favorite composer 
listed above, our artists will draw them 
as they looked in their prime with 100% 
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production makes them a collector's item. 
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Enclose remittance, we pay postage. No 
COD outside U.S.A. 
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A native of Kings Mountain, N. C., 
he and his brother formed a concert 
team eight years ago. They had played 
in virtually every part of the United 
States, and were last heard in New 
York at a successful Town Hall recital 
on Oct. 13, 1958. The Mauneys were 
reputed to be the only professional 
duo-piano-playing twins in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Besides his brother, 
Mr. Mauney’s survivers include his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Mauney. 


CURT SACHS 


Curt Sachs, distinguished musicolo- 
gist and author, died on Feb. 5 at 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
City. His age was 77. 

A leading authority on musical in- 
struments, Mr. Sachs was visiting pro- 
fessor of music at New York Univers- 
ity, adjunct professor at Columbia 
University, and musical consultant to 
the New York Public Library. His 
books include “The History of Musi- 
cal Instruments”, “World History of 
the Dance”, “Our Musical Heritage”, 
“The Rise of Music in the Ancient 
World”, “The Commonwealth of Art” 
and “Our Musical Heritage”. 

He was born in Berlin, studied mu- 
sic, history and art, and received his 
Ph. D. in 1904. In 1919 he became 
Professor of Musicology at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and later Professor 
of Music History at the German Na- 
tional Academy of Music. Lecture 
tours also took him to many parts of 
Europe and the United States. In 1933 
he left Germany and went to Paris 
and London. In France he served as 
curator of the instrument collection 
of the Ethnological Museum, taught 
at the Sorbonne and also recorded 
ancient music, which won him the 
French Grand Prix five times. In 1937 
he came to this country. 

Dr. Sachs is survived by his widow, 
Irene; two daughters, and a son. 


EMANUEL ONDRICEK 

Boston.—Emanuel Ondricek, dis- 
tinguished violinist and member of 
the music faculty at Boston Univer- 
sity’s School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
died here on Dec. 30 at the age of 74. 

After graduating from the Prague 
Conservatory with first prize violin 
and composition, Mr. Ondricek toured 
Europe several times, appearing with 
the foremost European orchestras. 
Prior to an American concert tour he 
resided for three years in London, 
where he directed a master school. 
Later, Mr. Ondricek became a citizen 
of the United States, and in 1926 
founded the Ondricek Studios of Vio- 
lin Art in New York and Boston 
Among his many pupils were Ruth 
Posselt and Charles Castleman. 

He is survived by his wife, the for- 
mer Gladys Posselt, concert pianist 
and also a faculty member of Boston 
University. 


THEODORE SCHAEFER 

Washington, D. C. — Theodore 
Schaefer, 48, organist and choirmaster 
of the National Presbyterian Church 
here, well-known accompanist, and 
Washington correspondent for MU- 
SICAL AMERICA, died here on Feb. 
25. 

Trained at Ohio Wesleyan, Union 
Theological Seminary, the University 
of Michigan, and Fontainebleau in 
France (where Isidor Philipp was 
among his teachers), Mr. Schaefer 
filled his post at the National Presby- 
terian Church (President Eisenhow- 
er’s church) for more than 20 years. 
With his choir he presented many 


contemporary works, and it gave the 
premiere of Zoltan Kodaly’s Missa 
Brevis, prepared by Mr. Schaefer, un- 
der the composer’s direction. The 
choir has also sung with the National 
Symphony and made recordings. 

Mr. Schaefer had served as accom- 
panist for Mac Morgan, Alice How- 
land, and Vivian Della Chiesa, and, 
most recently, he toured extensively 
with Mildred Miller, Metropolitan 
Opera mezzo-soprano. 


FRANK ECKART 

Antwerp.—Frank Eckart, American 
tenor, died here on Feb. 25 during 
a performance at the Antwerp Royal 
Opera of “Tosca”, in which he sang 
the role of Cavaradossi. His age was 
46. 

Mr. Eckart had just finished his 
aria in the first act when he became 
ill. He managed to reach the wings, 
where he died of coronary throm- 
bosis. He studied at the Los Angeles 
Conservatory of Music and Art and at 
the American Theatre Wing in New 
York. In 1954, he made his debut with 
the New York City Opera Company, 
where he sang Cavaradossi, Canio, 
and Don José. 


ANTONIO DELL’ OREFICE 

Rome.—Antonio dell’ Orefice, for- 
mer assistant conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera, died on Jan. 12 at the 
nearby Castel Frentano. He was 73 
years old. 

Mr. dell’ Orefice, who had emi- 
grated to the United States in his 
childhood, was a member of the 
Metropolitan’s music staff for 33 
years. During his career he coached 
virtually every prominent artist who 
appeared there, and, in emergency 
cases also led regular performances 
For many years he was also chorus- 
master of the San Francisco Opera. 

A son, Luigi, New York music 
teacher, survives. 

GUSTAVE BECKER 

Epsom, Surrey, England.—Gustave 
Becker, pianist, composer, and teacher, 
died here on Feb. 25 of a heart attack. 
His age was 97. 

_Born in Richmond, Tex., he studied 
piano under Emil Zavadil, later with 
S. B. Mills, and abroad, with Moritz 
Moszkowski and Rafael Joseffy. He 
made his European debut in 1890, 
and, a year later, began touring the 
United States. He was the inventor of 
the “Chromatic Alphabet”, which 
made a tone out of every letter of the 
alphabet. In 1911 he wrote “The 
Requisites of Musicianship”, following 
it with other books on piano studies 
A founder of The Bohemians, Mr 
Becker was a former president of the 
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State Music Teachers Association and 
the Associated Music Teachers 
League. His compositional output in- 
cluded a wide variety of orchestral, 
piano, and vocal works. 

Mr. Becker, who only discontinued 
teaching at the age of 95, gave his last 
local recital at the New York College 
of Music on the eve of his 96th birth- 
day. He is survived by two daughters, 
two sons, and two brothers. 


THERESE BEHR SCHNABEL 

Lugano, Switzerland. — Therese 
Behr Schnabel, former soprano and 
widow of the pianist Artur Schnabel, 
died here on Jan. 30 of pneumonia. 
She was 82. 

Born in Mainz, Germany, she at- 
tended the Cologne Conservatory, and 
lated studied voice with Etelka Gerster 
in Berlin, where she made her debut 
in 1898. Well known as a lieder re- 
citalist, she toured Europe extensively, 
and appeared as soloist under Artur 
Nikisch, Felix Weingartner, and Rich- 
ard Strauss. She was married to 
Schnabel in 1905, and made her first 
appearance in the United States in 
1923 in a joint recital with her hus- 
band. The Schnabels in 1939 settled in 
New York, where Mrs. Schnabel be 
came a voice teacher. After her hus 
band’s death in 1951, she retired to 
Tremezzo, Italy. 

Surviving are two sons, Karl, a pi- 
anist, and Stefan, an actor. 


VALENTIN PAVLOVSKY 

Valentin Pavlovsky, 52, pianist, ac- 
companist, and teacher, died on Feb 
10 at the Metropolitan Hospital after 
a heart attack in his home. 

Mr. Paviovsky was born in Russia, 
where he studied and performed be 
fore taking up residence in Paris 
Later he came to the United States 
Among the artists whom Mr. Pavlov 
sky accompanied, here and on tour in 
Europe, were Geraldine Farrar, Na 
than Milstein, Maria Kurenko, Igor 
Gorin, Gregor Piatigorsky, and Rug 
giero Ricci. He also was a teacher 
at the Westchester Conservatory in 
White Plains, N. Y 

Two brothers and a sister survive 


EMIL A. GUNTHER 
Rhinebeck, N. Y.—Emil A. Gun 
ther, 87, president of the New York 
song-publishing firm of Schroeder & 
Gunther, Inc., until his retirement in 

1955, died here on Feb. 26. 


SYLVIA BIEDERMAN ALEXAY 

Sylvia Biederman Alexay, 52, wife 
of Alexander Alexay, concert pianist 
and voice coach, died in her home in 
New York City on Feb. 27. Surviving. 
besides her husband, are two sisters 
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Vocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Seprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


kKLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 





























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


KLAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 














LILY PONS 





GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 





LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 








Rudolf’s Policies Cause 
Furor in Cincinnati 


By ArrHur DARACK 


Cincinnati.—Just prior to the 16th program of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, Feb. 20-21, a great 
scandal broke in the press about “wholesale fir- 
ings” in the orchestra. Max Rudolf, the con- 
ductor, had just been given a new contract for 
four years because of the enormous public interest 
aroused by his work—single ticket sales are up 
§2 per cent over last year. He informed a number 
of players that they might have to audition for 
their chairs next season and also demoted several 
soloists—cello and flute—and announced his in- 
tention of bringing in new soloists. 

It was the first step in the long-expected and 
awaited rebuilding program for the orchestra. Its 
morale, which had been soaring with Mr. Rudolf's 
scrupulous, intensely musical conducting, plum- 
meted to earth with a thud. This thud coincided 
with the appearance of Artur Rubinstein and the 
largest audience in many years. The pianist, 
playing the First Tchaikovsky Concerto, was met 
with an accompaniment that sounded like Brahms’s 
lullaby Mr. Rubinstein performed it like the 
grand trouper that he is, playing it in his usual 
regal style, but the orchestra let Mr. Rudolf 
down 

The orchestra thereupon left for its annual tour, 
and no matter how rocky is the immediate future 
for it, the public and press are solidly behind Mr. 
Rudolf 


American Debut of Maag 


Peter Maag, who was the guest conductor on 
Feb. 13-14, probably is still muttering about the 
program that made his entry into the United 
States. He used a program that requires an enor- 
mous amount of solo playing from the orchestra 
and the kind of fleet virtuosity that our orchesra 
has been in no condition to provide in spectacular 
amount for some time. But the program was 
successful, and he proved himself to be a poised, 
seasoned but young director. He conducted 
Mozart's Divertimento, K. 247, Stravinsky's “Pul- 
cinella” and the Mussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at an 
Exhibition.” 

To review briefly the Cincinnati Symphony sea- 
son, the fourth program on Oct. 31 and Nov. | 
offered Joseph Fuchs in Mozart's G major Violin 
Concerto, K. 216, with Mr. Rudolf conducting. 
This was a warm and clear performance, and the 
audience was unusually responsive. Also heard 
were works of Cowell, Roussel, and Wagner, and 
Berwald’s “Symphony Singuliere.” 

The next pair of concerts, Nov. 14-15, featured 
Maria Tipo in a nervous but dashing and exciting 
performance of the Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto 
No. 5 Mr. Rudolf conducted the Schubert € 
major Symphony triumphantly 

The Jose Limon dancers appeared on Nov 
21-22. Robert Casadesus was the soloist on Nov 
28-29 in articulate performances of the Mozart ¢ 
minor Concerto and the Franck Symphonic Vari- 
ations. Mr. Rudolf presented an agreeable, per- 
suasive new symphony, “Crazy Horse”, by Charles 
Mills, and Charles Turner's “Encounter” 


Beethoven Program 


A Beethoven program, Dec. 5-6, featured the 
Choral Fantasy and the Fifth and Six Symphonies, 
of which the latter was received with great en 
thusiasm. Stanley Babin was the piano soloist. 

Bach's “Christmas Oratorio”, Dec. 12-13, was a 
welcome substitute for the annual “Messiah” 
Soloists were Saramae_ Endich, Bible, 
David Lloyd, and Kenneth Smith 

Ruth Slenczynska was soloist on Jan. 9-10 in 
the Chopin F minor Concerto, which was effort 
lessly played 

Zino Francescatti danced through the Walton 
Concerto on Jan. 23-24, and Mr. Rudolf conducted 
the Mozart “Jupiter” Symphony in a first-clas 
style 

Beethoven's B flat Piano Concerto served to 
make Carl Seemann acquainted with the United 
States on Jan. 30-31. He played stolidly whereas 
the concerto certainly admits of greater freedom 
and spirit 

Sir John Barbirolli offered Vaughan Williams 
Ninth Symphony and Brahms’s Symphony No. 4 
it the concerts of Feb. 6-7, at which the conductcr 
was welcomed back after a 16-year absence 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 





BRAILOWSKY 


Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 


EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 


The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON GOLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 


RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


























Pianist 
CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 
GRANT JOHANNESEN 
Pianist 
LILI KRAUS 
Pianist 
THEODORE LETTVIN 
Pianist 





The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE. 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 


Violinist 


VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 














Violinist 
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Rosenkavalier Delights 
Houston Audience 


Houston. — “Der Rosenkavalier” 
was presented by the Houston Grand 
Opera Association to a near-capacity 
audience in the Music Hall on Feb. 
and repeated the following 2 By 
Walter Herbert conducted a spirited 
and expressive performance, although 
the problems of balance between or- 
chestra and singers in the large audi- 
torium was not wholly solved. 

Lorenzo Alvary, Metropolitan Op- 
era bass, brought to the role of Baron 
Ochs sound vocal delivery and much 
comic finesse and was the most 


Participants in “Der Rosenkavalier”’ 
in Houston. From the left, Lorenzo 
Alvary, as Ochs; Beverly Brock; 
and Walter Herbert, conductor 


successful member of the company 
in projecting the English text over the 
orchestra. Lois Townsend, Houston 
soprano, was the Marschallin, display- 
ing graces of vocalism and stage de- 
portment of the most respectable 
order, lacking only the surety of style 
that comes with repeated perform- 
ances. Frances Bible’s Octavian was 
an exceptionally polished and win- 
ning characterization, and Joan Moy- 
nagh’s Sophie was demure and lovely 
to the eye, sweet and pure in sound. 
Ralph Herbert sang and acted shrewd- 
ly as Faninal. Clifford Thompson and 
Fay Pearce were very good as the 
Italian intriguers. 

Responsible for the scenery was 
Peter Wolf. 


Metropolitan To Give 


Strauss’s Gypsy Baron 


The Metropolitan Opera will pre- 
sent a new production of Johann 
Strauss’s “The Gypsy Baron” on Nov. 
25 next season. The work, which will 
be given in a new English version 
by Maurice Valency, will be staged 
by Cyril Ritchard, and conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. Rolf Gerard will 
design the scenery and costumes. 
Walter Slezak has been engaged for 
the role of Zsupan, and other leading 
parts will be taken by Lisa della Casa, 
Laurel Hurley, Regina Resnik, Nico- 
lai Gedda, and Walter Cassel. 

A new production of Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro” will be another 
highlight of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
1959-60 season. The opera will be 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Cyril 
Ritchard will be the stage director 
and Oliver Wessel the scenic designer. 


Mildred Miller 


(Continued from page 11) 


can training in the fact that my 
parents, of course, were European. 
My age bothered them, too. Over 
here the emphasis is on youth; 


you're called a promising young | 


singer until you're promising to fall 
by the wayside! But maturity and 
experience are the thing in Europe. 
If anything, they wanted to add a 
few years to my age to justify my 
being hired.” 

While singing in Stuttgart, Miss 
Miller found herself being wooed 
long-distance by a young man she 
had known in school in Cleveland. 
He was now a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford, having meanwhile gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1946, the 
first in his class of 875 cadets. To 
make a long story short, in April, 
1950, the erstwhile Mildred Muel- 
ler changed her name a second 
time—to Mrs. Wesley Posvar—in 
the church where her family had 
once worshiped in Stuttgart. 


Honeymoon Limited 


There was no time for an ex- 
tended honeymoon: the mezzo was 
scheduled to sing Carmen the fol- 
lowing month in Munich. This she 
did, before an audience that in- 
cluded Rudolf Bing. The offer of 
a Metrepolitan contract followed 
promptly, but it had to be post- 
poned, for in December a son, 
Wesley, Jr., was born to the Pos- 
vars. (A daughter, Marina, fol- 
lowed in 1954 at West Point.) In 
April, 1951, the singer auditioned 
again for Mr. Bing at the Metro- 
politan, where she has been ever 
since. 

Miss Miller goes on record as 
believing that Carmen should be 
sung by a lyric rather than a dra- 
matic mezzo, like the heroine of 
“Mignon” and Charlotte in “Wer- 
ther”, both of which are roles she 
said she hopes to do some day. For 
the time being there are “lots of 
concerts” to sandwich in between 
her appearances at 39th Street and 
Broadway. “And in Colorado 
Springs I have my hands full as a 
Frau Professor and a Lieutenant 
Colonel’s wife. Never a dull mo- 
ment!” she added, with her hearty 
laugh. “During those long hours 
on the plane or train, back and 
forth, I try to do a lot of reading, 
filling in the gaps of a liberal edu- 
cation. College is a wonderful 
thing, I’m sure; but personally I 
believed—and still believe—that a 
music school offers a better prepa- 
ration for a performing career.” 


Colleagues as Neighbors 


Aside from the fact that she 
misses her family, the mezzo feels 
at home in her New York hotel. 
Her suite is on the 22nd floor; 
Nicolai Gedda lives on the floor 
below, and elsewhere in the build- 
ing are scattered such other Met- 
ropolitan colleagues as Belen Am- 
paran, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Eugenio 
Fernandi, and Giorgio Tozzi. Her 
immediate neighbor also is a lover 
of music, or at least a connoisseur 
of celebrities. Shortly after the 
lady moved in, she learned that her 
vis-a-vis was a Metropolitan Opera 
star; soon thereafter she knocked 
at Miss Miller’s door. “I’m having 
guests in tonight,” she explained 
confidentially. “Would you mind 
practicing?” 

Mildred Miller surely agreed. 
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